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WINTER EVENINGS; 

ORy 

LUCUBRATIONS 

ON 



EVENING I. 

ON HtCENT INSTITUTIONS FOR CHARITABLE 
' PURPOSES. 

Sui memores alios fecere merendo. Virg. 

IF any one should be disposed to censure with uncha- 
ritable severity the vicious manners <^the present agd, 
I diouki wish to lead him through the environs of Lon- 
don, and point out to him the modem palaces erected 
for the poor and afflicted of all denominations. These, 
I would say, are the trophies of Christianity ; and these, 
we are taught to hope, will cover a multitude of sms, 
and plead powerfully in favor of transgressors at the 
mercy seat of the Most High. 

I was walking one fine morning in St. George's Fields, 
when the sun shining delightfully, gilded, the spires of 
the numerous churches in my view, and seemed to 
tmile on the windows of the various public edifices de- 
voted to charity around me ; when I could not help ex- 
claiming. Surely the great Father of us all, when he looks 
down with indignation on the crying sins of yon great 
'City, will turn with complacency to these monuments <lf 
charity, and blot out whole pages from the tremendous 
volume, where he records the offences of his favorite 
creature. 

I went on musing on the multitude of charitable in- 
ttttiitions by which this country is honorablY <Ufi^tv^^3SN3&^ 
ed ; and^ though fanner times have loaxif i^^^i^^da^ 

vox^ II. A 
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amples of munificence to produce, yet I congratulated 
myself on beingbom in an age in which Christian charity 
never ^one in works of allowed public utility with 
greater lustre. 

I confined myself, amidst the multitude of noble exam- 
ples which occurred, to those which have appeared with- 
in a few years^ and which have been seen in their origin, 
by the race of mortals now alive. 

One of the first which was suggested to my memory 
was that of Mr. Hetherington. I do not recollect that 
any particular provision had been made for the necessi- 
tous blind, laboring under the additional burden of old 
age ; though, from the dictates of common sense and 
the example of our blessed Saviour, it might obviously 
have been concluded, that the blind are in a peculiar 
manner objects of Christian charity. 

Mr. Hetherington has provided comfort for fifty of 
these objects in perpetual succession, by an annuity often 
pounds a year each, during the remainder of their dark 
pilgrimage. He set a noble and almost singular example 
by bestowing his benefaction while he was yet alive, and 
the example has been most honorably followed by Mr. 
Coventry, who has made a similar provision for thirty 
more, with a like exemplary bounty during life. 

He again has been imitated by a benefactor, who chus- 
ing to do good clandestinely, has alleviated the misfor- 
tune of an additional thirty, and left it to heaven only to 
record his name. Others also have added to the store. 

At the very mention of Jonas Hanway, all that is be- 
nevolent rises to the recollection. The Marine Society 
has two effects so important, the providing for the poor 
vagabond, and the raising of a nursery of seamen, that it 
is no wonder the name of Hanway, to whom it owes its 
• greatest obligations, is held in high rank among the cha- 
litable bene&ctors to this country. 

Who ever ventured to appear the public advocate of 
the chimney-sweeper but Jonas Hanway ? The poor in- 
£uoit of five or six years old, without shoes or stockings, 
almost naked, almost starved, driven up the narrow flue 
of a high chimney, driven by the menaces and scourges 
of an imperious master, and sometiines terrified with 
flames ! Think of this, ye mothers who caress your in- 
£u2t0 in your laps $ and, at the same timet exert your 
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interest and abilities, like Jonas Hanway, in preventing 
the employment of babes in a work under which the 
hardened vetei^ might sink with pain, terror, and fa-- 
tigue. There was indeed «o species of misery which 
this indefatigable philanthropist did not endeavor to re- 
lieve. Happy, had his abilities, as a writer equalled his 
zeal, as a man. But his excellent plans were sometimes 
neglected, or contemned, through a deficiency of prefer 
eloquence to recommend them. Yet for what he intend- 
ed, and what he performed, his name shall be handed 
down to late posterity, while his bust stands erected by 
gratitude among the tombs of kings, and greater than 
kings, those who, though private persons, enlightened the 
understanding and alleviated the miseries of their fellow- 
creatures. 

Of Mr. Howard's heroic philanthropy the world wants 
DO monument more honorable than the loud plaudits 
of his own countrymen. By a strange forgetfulness, the 
state of prisons in this and other countries was deplora- 
bly neglected, and a degree of punishment was inflicted 
by the cold, the dampness, the filthiness, the wretched 
diet and accommodation, and the consequent diseases of 
the dungeon, far greater than the most rigorous se- 
verity of the most sanguinary laws ever intended. Mr. 
Howard, by visiting the prisons, by suggesting improve- 
ments in them, by causing a sense of shame in the con- 
ductors of them, and by raising a general attention to 
the subject, has already diffused a gleam of comfort 
through tlie dark mansion, where misery unutterable sat 
and pined in hopeless agony. The prisoner breathed 
contagion ; and whether he deserved death or not for 
his crime, he was likely to incur it in the loathsome pri- 
son, with all the aggravation of lingering languor. Great 
as was his misery, tew gave themselves the trouble to no- 
tice it. Many feared infection if they approached to ex- 
amine, and many, disgusted with the infamy of the guil- 
ty, scarcely acknowledged that the wretch in chains, 
though unconvicted, deserved compassion. But Mr. 
Howard, regardless of ease and life, incurred every dan- 
ger, and almost forgot their failings in their nvoe. 

But it is unnecessary to dwell on Mr. Howarft's 
praise. Fortunately the public have taken it up \ and 
tbere is some danger lest panegyric s\iou\^\^ qatcv^Xa 
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an excess which frustrates its own intent, by creating a 
sense of excesuve plenitude. I must, however, unite in 
jceproving those who malignantly stigmatise his noble at- 
tempts with the name of Quixotism. 
. The Society for the rebef of prisoners confined for 
Small Debts^ deserves to participate Mr. Howard's 
fame. 

Many were the prejudices formed against the society 
Instituted for the recovery of drowned persons j but let 
any one place himself a moment in the situation of a pa- 
rent suddenly bereaved of his child, and, if he is not un- 
feeling in his nature, he will want no argument to induce 
him to give it every encouragement. Doubts were once 
entertained of its success, but they may be now removed by 
ocular demonstration. It is indeed a most affecting sight 
to behold those who were snatched from the jaws of 
death walking on the public days in solemn procession^ 
^d paying a grateful obedience to their restorers. 
, The Dispensaries established, and liberally supported 
in various parts of the metropolis, are an additional 
proof of the indefatigable beneficence of the present age. 

But many will be ready to detract from the institu- 
tors and benefactors, and to say, that these plausible cha- 
rities are begtm and suppc^ed by those who mean no 
more than to gratify their vanity, or promote their in- 
terest. There is reason to suspect that this may, in 
9ome instances, be true, but not in all ; and while so 
much good is produced, it is narrow and invidious to 
da*ogate from the promoters of it, by attributing their 
^tivity to selfish incitements. 

What can be said of the thousands of unambitious and 
disinterested persons who eagerly crowd to present their 
guineas in contribution to every useful mode of benefi- 
cence for which their assistance is publicly solicited ? It 
would be no less unreasonable than mean to attribute 
their bounty to vanity, or any other anister considera- 
tion. To avoid the very suspicion, many give most am- 
ple donations and conceal their names ; but those who 
do not, ought in candor to be supposed desirous of dif- 
fusing the influence of their example and authority, ra- 
ther than of seeking the applause of the world, and the 
feputation of generosity. 

Of the vmou9 bospitals wluch surround the great city, 
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and fbrm a better defence for it than the strongest fortifica- 
tion, I have said little, because they were chiefly found- 
ed in preceding times ; and I wished on the present oc- 
casion, to be confined to recent instances, and to such at 
have occurred within, the memory of the rising genera- 
tion. 

From all of them I am led to conclude, that the bene- 
volent virtues are by no means diminished among U8> 
■ but that they floiuish more and more under the guidance 
of judgment and«experience ; and may they still flourish^ 
and may every one be anxious to possess a share in them^ 
that he may have something to veil the multitude of his 
transgressions when he shall be sunmioned to give up his 
account at the tribunal of an omniscient and almighty 
Judge ! 



EVENING II. 

ON THE EXTENT OF LITERATURE, AND THE SHORT- 
NESS OF TIME FOR ITS CULTIVATION. 

WHILE the objects of learning are increased, the 
time to be spent in pursuit of it, is greatly con^ 
tracted, by the modes of modem life. Every year pro- 
duces some valuable work in some department of sci- 
ence or polite letters, and the accomplished scholar is 
expected, and cannot but wish to give it some attention* 
The art of printing has multiplied books to such a de- 
gree^ that it is a vain attempt either to collect or to read 
all that is excellent, much more all that has been pub- 
lished. It becomes necessary, therefore, to read in the 
classical sense of the word, LEGERE,that is, to pick ouU 
to select the most valuable and wortliiest objects, not 
only the best parts of books, but previously to that se- 
lection, to chuse out of an infinite number, the best 
books, or at least those which are best adapted to the 
particular pursuit or employment in life. Without this 
care there is danger of confusion and distraction, of a 
vain labor, and of that poverty which arises from super* 
fluity*. 

The surface of the globe becomes every day mpro 

* Inopem me copia fecit. Ovid. 
A2 
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knowiit tnlams the field of modem hirtoryi geography 
boUny^ and romishes new opportunities for the study c 
luunan nature. At the revival of learning, voyages an 
travels constituted a very small part of the scholar's an 
philosopher's lilnanr \ but at present, in England onl^ 
the books of this class are sumcientlv numerous to fill 
large musseum. He who would understand human n; 
tare must inspect them, and will also find it necessary i 
have recourse to the Dutch and the French traveller 
A man might find employment for his life in reading it 
neraries alone. 

The late great improvements in science have multiplie 
books necessary to be read by the general scholar to 
wonderful extent* The volumes of scientifical and liti 
I rary societies or academies are infinite. The minera 

\ the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms have been acci 

I rately examined, and the result brought to public viev 

' in crowded and bulkv tomes. The mmutest productioi 

j of nature have been described with prolixity ; from it 

hyssop on the wall to the cedar of Lebanon, from tl; 
! atom to the mountain^ from the mite to man, the whali 

J and the elephant. 

j The study of antiquities has added greatly to the mm 

I ber of books. Politics, history, and law, have also crowc 

I 4sd the library. 

The field of divinity has been most industriously cult 
vated, and the harvest has been great. The age of M< 
thusalem would be too short to read all the theologic 
works of English divines ; to which must be added tl: 
excellent productions of France, Holland, and othc 
neighboring nations. Biblical learning alone, so pregnai 
is the sacred voltmie, would occupy a long life, exclusii 
of all attention to practical theology. 

Moral philosophy, both systematical and miscellan< 
ous, is so £ur extended, that if it is all necessary to tli 
conduct of Hfe, every man must die widiout knowin 
how to live ; for the longest life virould not afibrd oj 
p<Mtunities for its study. 

Philology and criticism have appeared in books whic 

equal, or exceed in number and size, idl those origin 

works united, which it was their primary intention t 

fkicidate. 

A species of Ixxdu, unknown to the ancients^an 
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such as are found to attract more readers than any others, 
has risen m the last century ; I mean romances and fic- 
titious histories of private and fEuniliar life, under the 
name of Novels. 

Ad4 to all this a vast quantity of poetry or verse of aH 
kinds, and on all subjects ; add tragedies and comedies ; 
add pamphlets in all their variety, fugitive papers, publi- 
cations df diurnal intelligence ; and the sum becomes so 
great as to lead the general student to a degree of de- 
spair. 

I have already said, that not only the work to be done 
hat increased upon us, but the time of doing it has de- 
creased, according to the modes of living which now pre^ 
vail. 

Early rising is not in vogue. Break&st, with all the 
apparatus of tea^drinking, occupies a long time. The 
hanr must be dressed with taste, or the student will find 
his learning will not give him admission into the compa- 
ny c^ people of con£tion and fashion, nor indeed into 
anycompany where decorum is regarded. 

The newspapers must be read ; or conversation may 
loae one of its most abimdant sources. The coffee-house 
perhaps claims an hour. Morning calls must be made> 
■ad engraved cards left with serv^mts, or friendship and 
patronage may be irrecoverably lost. A morning walk 
or ride will conduce to an appetite, and the person must 
be dressed from head to foot, before a genteel student 
can think of meeting company at dinner. Very little 
time it iaevident, can be found in the midst of all these 
necessary occupations for poring over folios. To neg* 
kct any of them for his book may cause a man to be 
called an odd fellow and dismissed to Coventry. 

But the morning loss, you will say, may be recovered 
by the diligence of the anemoon. Impossible ; for the 
hour of dining is the same which in the da^s of that po- 
Ite scholar and fine gentleman, sir Philip Sidney, used to 
be the supper time : and convivial pleasures are so great, 
ai to raider him who should relinquish them for musty 
bo^8 obnoxious to the imputation of an ascetic or a 
book-worm. Indeed the mind is unfit for contemplation 
after a full meal and a generous glass. Various amuse- 
ments intervene to employ the time till the hour of repose 
iloaes thp season both of action and cont^xnplation. 
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While 60 much is to be done, and so little is the time, 
how can we expect to find many profoundly learned,? 
And yet th^re is as much pretension to learning, and as 
much volubility upon all subjects of science, as could be 
expected in the most erudite age. How is this phseno- 
menon accounted for ? 

In the first place, superficial learnings quite enough to 
qualify talkers, and to satisfy common hearers, is easily 
picked up by reading the newspapers and periodical 
pamphlets, in which little scraps are dealt out, like small 
wares at a retail shop, for the convenience of the poor ; 
who, though they have no store-room, make shift to live 
irom hand to mouth, and hide their poverty. 

In the next and the principal place, a reliance on ge- 
nius, as it is called, without application, gives a boldness 
of utterance and assertion, which often sets off base metal 
with the glitter of gold. Never was an age when there 
-was so many pretenders to genius. The great art is, 
under the confidence of genius, to make the most advan- 
tageous display of the littie learning you have, to dispa- 
rage what you have not, to put a good face upon defect, 
and supply weakness and want of real merit by a noisy 
confidence and boisterous pretension to native powers, 
above the reach of application. It is not uncommon to 
throw contempt upon all who shew, by their unwilling- 
ness to labor in pursuit of knowledge, a persuasion that, 
though a man may be bom with powers to acquire 
knowledge, yet that he is not bom with knowledge ac- 
quired, with innate science, history, philosophy, and 
languages. 

Knowledge may certainly be acquired by one man 
sooner than by another, and in much greater abundance; 
but it must be acquired by application, for it is neither in- 
nate, nor can be mechanically infused. 
. Since then the field of knowledge is enlarged, and the 
time to be spent in cultivating it contracted, it is requisite 
that the student should select a little part of the field on. 
ly for particular cultivation ; and thus, by husbanding 
his time so as to dig and manure it well, he may carry 
home a good crop of com, while others are content with 
Q>ontaneous weeds, leaves, thoms, thistles, stubble, chaff, 
and underwood. 
X<et him enjoy the prospect of the fine country around 
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at &r as the horizon extends ; but let him be satisfied 
with cultivating with his own hands, a little ^rm^ omeet 
weU laid out, prettily diversifi^, and within a moderate 
enclosure. 



EVENING m. 

OH THE UNCOUTH NAMES OFTEN USED BY WRITERS 
TO EXEMPLIFY CHARACTERS. 

SIR, 

SOMEBODY, I think, has very properly taken notice 
of the odd names which Dr. Watts has used to dis* 
tinguish those characters, which he introduces to illus* 
trsSb^ his moral instructions. The characters are com* 
monly grave ; but the names are often such as give them 
sotnething of a ludicrous air. He was a man of leam- 
ingy judginent, and angelic goodness ; but I know not» 
whether his taste in Uterary matters has not been too 
highly appreciated. I do not recollect the iictitioui 
liame whidi was selected as an instance of absurdity ; but 
in looking for it, I found those of Polonides, PolyramuSf 
Fluvio» and Credonius ; all of which are strangely un- 
couth. Such are also in the same book, Jocander, Posi* 
tivo, Scitorio, Scintillo, Thebaldino, Nivio, and Plum- 
binus. 

If writers mean to give their characters the appear- 
ance of truth, they should not select ancient names for 
living persons, much less names formed by their own ca* 
pricious invention, and such as never were given to men 
of any age or country.— We know, indeed, that the 
name is a mask ; but the mask of a respectable character 
should resemble neither a monster, nor a caricatura. 
Let all fiction which is intended to please, approach as 
neaiiy as possible to reality.* 

I own I am not pleased with the generality of our dia- 
logue writers, who give their persons Greek and Roman 
■amess though at the same time they make them talk 
like Englishmen, and allude to modem customs, man« 
■en* and places. There is an incongruity in thesci, 

• fktt 9olupt»ds causa f lot proxima T^rik Hor. 
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which lessens much of the entertainment which the dia- 
logue might otherwise afford. 

Why may not modem names be admitted into modem' 
dialogue ? You will say perhaps, Palaemon and Philan- 
der, Eugenius and Eusebius, have a prettier sound thai| 
Smith, Johnson, Walker, Benson, Hudson. The La^ 
tin and Greek languages have a prettier sound than the 
English ; and therefore we may, for the same reason, 
write the whole dialogue in those languages. It is ano- 
ther plea for adopting Greek and Latin names, that, as 
the Romans did not use the ceremonious salutations of 
the modems, a great deal of trouble is avoided by omitting 
the unmeaning modes of address. Sir, Madam, Your 
Grace, and My Lord, which some imagine necessary 
when they introduce a conversation between such person- 
ages as Mr. Smith, Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Melville, Lord 
Clarendon, and the Duke of Kent. 

But I think, these ceremonious appellations may be 
omitted with less violation of probability and propriety, 
than is caused by introducing Greeks and Romans, talk- 
ing about the doctrines of Christianity, the laws of our 
country, and other subjects, on which they could not be 
made to converse, without a violent anachronism. 

When the subject relates entirely to antiquitj^, ancient 
names are not improper ; indeed, as the ancients may 
be supposed better acquainted with such subjects than 
the modems, the mind is pleased with the propriety of 
introducing them as the interlocutors. 

But while the matter is good, it is not right to cavil at 
trifles which are no more than forms. Perhaps my re- 
marks are hypercritical : that they may not be tedious, 
J will here conclude them. 

I am, SIR, 
to borrow one of Dr. Watt's names. 
Your humble Servant, 

POLYRAMUS. 



SIR, ' ■' 

I AM a great lover of leaming, but not having had the 
advantage of a liberal education, I am totally unac- 
quainted with the learned languages ; and I lament the 
defect as a real misfortune. I hear much of their excel- 
hnce, and you may suppose it a ^eat mortification to 
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mCy that I am unable to read those books which have 
been celebrated as the finest productions of the human 
intellect. I endeavor to compensate my defect by read- 
ing English authors ; but I often stumble upon Latin 
mottoes and sentences, which I suppose to contain some 
jewel, too precious to be exposed to vulgar view, and 
locked up in a casket of which I have not die key. 

But I am not only puzzled and mortified with mot- 
toes and sentences, which I do not understand, but of- 
ten with strange names of characters in moral writers, 
and of persons who converse in fictitious dialogues, 
which, I have no doubt, contain some significant mean- 
ing* which I am at a loss to unriddle. 

Dr. More, in his Dialogues, introduces the following 
X>er8ons; Philotheus, Bathynous, Sophron, Philopolis, 
Euister, Hylobares, and Cuphophron. Every, one of 
these is expressive of the character introduced ; but I 
diould have been quite in the dark about them, and have 
wondered at their oddity, if the doctor had not oblig- 
ingly explained their meaning in one of the first pages of 
his volume. 1 wish the example had been followed by 
•many others, who introduce me into the company cf 
persons, whose characters I do not know, because I do 
not understand the meaning of their crabbed names. 

I humbly conceive, that it would be quite as well, if 
.writers suffered the characters to open themselves to the 
reader in the course of the conversation; and I see no 
good reason why christian and surnames of honest Eng- 
lishmen, may not be given to persons who come forward 
to talk on subjects, which they must understand far bet- 
ter than the wisest of the ancients ; I mean such as Dr. 
More discusses, the attributes of God, and his Provi- 
dence in this world ; but in truth, I find, on enquiry, 
that these names are not the names of ancients. They 
occur not in history, but are compounded of words that 
seldom met before, to express ideas which can only be 
understood by those who are acquainted with the learned 
languages. Such names appear to me to have no more 
propriety than some of those which, in the times of fa- 
naticism, were used by the Puritans, such as, Praise- 
God Bare-bones, Make-peace Heaton, Kill-sin Pimple, 
and Fly-debate Roberts ; the names of vyass. axcwv^w^ \^^ 
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jmymen impannelled in SuBsex, during the usurpatioa 
of Cromwell. 

I acknowledge, however, that the ancient and high* 
sounding names adopted in English dialogues, give a 
dignity to the discourse ; but I, who am a mere Eng* 
li j^en, wish to see Englishmen introduced without being 
ashamed of their names, and do not know why the names 
of Clarendon, Temple, Raleigh, and a thousand othersy 
equally well sounding, might not answer the purpose as 
well, as names borrowed from Greece and Rome ; and, 
as to the significancv of the above mentioned compound 
appellations, what should I be the wiser for it without an 
explanatory table ? What must I think of Dr. More** 
Cuphophron ? I should not know the sense of the word $ 
and, 1 am sure, I could not admire the sound. Few 
Gothic names are of more difficult pronunciation. 

But I ought not to judge decisively, as I profess my- 
self no scholar. I only submit to you my complaint, as 
an English reader. I shall be much obliged to you to de* 
sire gentlemen, who may hereafter write dialogues, and 
introduce uncommon names, as exemplifications of their 
instruction, either to give modem names, or such as are 
known in history^ or else, always to add an explanatory 
table. 

I am, Sir, Tour's, &c. 

An English Reader. 



EVENING IV. 

ON Caligula's attempt to suppress the 

WORKS OF LIVY AND VIRGIL. 

THE tyrants who oppressed Rome, in the decline of 
her empire, were not satisfied with depriving men 
of their civil rights, but often attempted to chain the 
mind in servitude, and to domineer with absolute 
control, where they certainly had no claim to pre-emi- , 
nence, in the republic of literature. One of the most 
singular and barbarous attempts upon record was that of 
Caligula, who formed a design of abolishing the poems of 
Corner, and had nearly accompUshed his purpose of ba- 
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Aishing from alt the libraries of his tixne> the busts axxl 
the works of Livy and Virgil. He could not bear, that 
those noble efibrts of genius, breathing a spkit of liber- 
tjr and virtue, which Ik could not but bate, should con- 
tinue -to difiuse such sentiments^ as must teach all who 
imbibed them« to detest him as a monster. 

The fbUowing is the account of this nntter given by 
Suetonius : ^ CogitaTit etiam de Homeri carminibus abo* 
lendis. Cur enim sibi non hceret, dicens, quod Platont 
Bcuisset, qui c»im a dvitatty quam constituebat, ejece^ 
tk ? Sed Yiigtlii et Titi Livii scripta et imagines, pan- 
lum abfiiit, quin ex onmibus bibliothecis amoveret ^ quo* 
rum alteram ut nuUius ingenii, minimseque doctTinae | 
alterum, utverbosum, in histcnia oegligentemque, car* 
pebat."* 

Flagitious as was his reign, I know not whether an^ 
thing he could have done, would have been more Injun* 
ous, than if he had succeeded in extinguishing these glo* 
rious lights. The atrocious malignity of his inuaoral 
and tyrannical actions was confined to his own age, but 
this would have descended to posterity, and continued 
the efiects of his de^otism, long after the great teadieiv 
Death, had humbled bis pride, by reducing him to the 
dust, not distinguishable from the poorest wretch whota 
his insolence de^sed, and his cruelty persecuted* la* 
deed his design was impracticable; for, with all hit 
power, he coidd not have prevented some votary of taste 
and genius from preserving in secret the noble reliques-flf 
these illustrious ornaments of human nature. 

I have no dpubt but the same disposition which could 
form a wish to abolish Homer, would have rejoiced, if 
it had been possible, to have extinguished the sun, or tO 
have dried up the ocean. Such ^rranny exhd>it8 a me- 
lancholy numument of human wiekedness, and at the 
same time furnishes a salutary warning to the worlds not 
to tniit enormous power in the hancb of a fellow-crei^ 
tvre. Human nature retains so much of inherent malifr 
BitjTt that he who possesses power uncontrcded wiU be 
is munineot danger of imitating, and neariy resembling 
the parent of all evEif 

But the wicked never want the artifice of giving to 

* Ssdon. Ciilig. cap. 34. 
^iMcniliififticmtuteo, quia Cite. Mort. 

VOL. JI. B 
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their malice some colorable pretence. Caligula alleged 
that he should be justified in the abolition of Homer by 
the example of Plato, who banished the poets from his 
imi^inary republic. But what was Plato's motive ? a 
desire to preserve the morals of youth, whose ideas he 
thought were corrupted and distorted^ by an initiation 
into the strange mysteries of fiction, instead of the 
knowledge of substantial and practical realities. He did 
not mean to abolish their wotIls. or to preclude men, 
whose reason was mature, from tne study of them. He 
only thought as many others have thought, that on the 
minds of young men, the slavei of passion and £uicy, 
they might operate in the same manner, as novds and 
fomances have been observed to do, in firing the- pas- 
sions and misleading the imagination. But was Cahgu- 
la's motive for their expulsion a fear that they might dif- 
fuse corruption? No such apprehension ever agitated 
his boson). His fear was, lest they should teach a virtue 
to which he could never attain, and raise a spirit inimi- 
cal to his manners, his person and his tyranny. He must 
have known that, among all the persons described ht 
Homer, he was worthy only to be ranked with sucn 
Wretches -as Thersites. Before he could shine, he knew 
that all true glory must be shaded, as the sim must n» 
tii^, before the feeble light, which arises from a foul va- 
por, can become visible. 

But he assigns a reason for the expulsion of Vii^l and 
Uvy. Virgil, says he, has no genius, and a verv small 
share of learning ; and Livy is verbose in his style, and 
negligent in his narrative. 

Cauffttla must be excepted against as an incompetent 
judge both of learning and genius ; for it requires a con- 
siderable share of both, to form a just opinion of the de- 
gree in which they are possessed by a writer. If Yii^ 
Eld not genius, he would not, I think, have continued 
so long, the delight and admiration of all who have read 
his works With taste. He has Longinus's criterion of 
ftebius, the united voice of various ages and nations, in 
his&vor. He has Caligula, and a few other men of 
debauched taste, against him, which is almost as great 
an honor, as the general approbation. 

T|ie truth is, that Virgil has a remarkably happy uni- 
on ot genius with learning; and a judgment also to guide 
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him in the conduct of both, with that propriety which 
enables him to delight at once the reason and the fancy. 
Genius, without learning, often delights the £auicy, but 
the judgment must in the mean time sleep, or the plea^ 
sure will be diminished and interrupted. 

Whoever has read the works of Viigil^ in the exceHent 
edition of Heyne, will want no argument to convince 
him, that Viigil did not deserve the stigma which Cali- 
gula would have fixed on him, that of 'uery little leam^ 
mg ; and whoever has sensibility will feel the fdsehood 
of the detracting spirit, that dared to assert of him that 
he had no genius. It must ever be an honor to suffer de- 
traction from such men as Caligula* 

It is very easy to assign a reason for his dislike of Livy. 
A most arbitraiy tyrant, and most profligate nEian, could 
not but wish to destroy the works of an historian, who 
exhibits the assertors of liberty, and the virtuous patii- 
ots of a virtuous republic, in such colors, as must at 
once excite love and lead to imitation. Caligula's charge 
of verbosity in the style of Livy is utterly groundless. 
He expresses himself^ with a noble brevity, and with 
that concise dignity, which evinced that he h;id a Roman 
aoul ; such a soul, as was adequate to the noble under- 
taking of a Roman history. The other charge, that of 
negligence in his account of facts, originated from the 
malignant wish of the tyrant, to diminish the credit of 
an historian who related deeds of so bright a splendor, 
as must render the page in which his own should be re- 
corded, foul ind^. Time has unfkMtunately done 
much to accomplish the nefiarious wish of Caligula, in 
the destruction of the wcurks of Livy ; but enough re- 
mains to delight every man of taste, and warm the bo- 
som with maganimous sentiments, and the generous ar- 
dor of public virtue. 

It is greatly to be lamented, when princes, instead of 
patronizing genius, endeavor to repress its a^iring vigor. 
Such a conduct arises, in such men as Caligula, from 
envy and malice ; but a neglect of genius is occasioned 
in others by ignorance, and a total deficiency of taste fbr- 
works which the world applauds. Even Hadrian, we 
are told, wished to abolish Homer's, works and substitute 
in his room the poems pf one Antimachus. He thought 
it was tisie to leave off adnunn^ ol^'^^ncQi^i^^Nd;.^ 
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had tieen admired long enough, and that he should grati- 
fy the passion for novelty^ by introducing in hia place, a 
modem versifier. He puts one in mind of the rough 
waxriory who told the captain, to whose care he had 
consigned some fine pictures, which he had taken as 
qx>ilst that if they were lost or injured, they should be 
renewed at the captain's expence. 

Men of sense look down upon such emperors, when 
they dictate in matters of taste, with as much contempt) 
as the emperors can do on the meanest of their vassals. 
When learning is diffiised throughout a nation, the 
works of taste and genius flourish and aixyund indepen* 
dently of the smiles or the frowns of princes. 



EVENING V. 
ON Erasmus's praise of marriage. 

AMONG the marks of modem profligacy may be 
enumerated the reluctance with which young mea 
enter the marriage state. The afiections of many are in 
vain solicited by any charms besides those of lucre. The 
times seem to be past, when, in the prime of life virtu* 
ous love led iroung men to select a companion, for the 
amiable qualities m her mind and person, independently 
of all pecuniary considerations. The loveliest of women 
may now pine in hopeless celibacy ; for, if they cannot 
purchase a husband, as they would purchase a gown^ 
with the contents of their purse, they may live and die 
without one. In vain has nature given them the vermil 
cheek, and the eye of sensibility, if fortune has refused 
her more brilliant gifts. Young men gaze at them in^ 
deed, like children at the peacock, and turn away vtrith* 
out smy tenderness of sentiment, or at least, without any 
wish to possess the beauty which they admire, on ho- 
aorable conditions. 

It is indeed observable, that young men of the present 
age too often consider marriage as an evil in itsefi^, only 
to be incurred viien the pecuniary advantages attending 
it aflbrd a compensation. For the sake of the good, it 
seems, they sometimes condescend to accept the evil. 
A iQDit inaultiBg opinion, and ao less unreasonable and 
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untrue than contumelious ; for marriage^ prudent and 
afiecti^nate marriage, is ^vorable to every virtue that 
can coiitribate to the comfort and happiness of the in(H« 
Yidual) while it most essentiaUy serves the interests of 
society. 

I was thinking on this subject, when I accidentally 
opened a little book of Erasmus on the Art of Letter 
Writing. He gives models of letters on various subjects, 
and, under tiie appearance of affording hints, in a di- 
dactic way for the use of students, contrives to recom- 
mend several most useful things, with great force of ar- 
gument, and in a very entertaining manner. I happened 
to open the book in the place where he is writing a per- 
suasive to marriage, and I was so well pleased with seve- 
ral of his topics, that I determined to select a feW of 
them for the consideration of my readers. I mean not 
literally to translate, or to give the whole of his persua- 
sive. There are parts in it, which one cannot entirely 
approve ; but there are others, which every heart, that 
Is not spoiled by fashion and false philosophy, must ad- 
mire. 

Is there any friendship, says he, among mortals, com- 
parable to that between man and wife ? For the love of 
you, he proceeds, your wife has ceased to value the ten- 
derness of parents, brothers, sisters ; to you alone she 
looks for happiness, on you she depends, with you she 
wishes to live and to die. 

' Are you rich ? you have one who will endeavor to 
preserve and to increase your property. Are you in nar- 
row circumstances ? you have one who will assist you 
faithfully in the pursuit of gain. If you enjoy prosperi- 
ty, she will double your happiness ; if you are in ad- 
▼enity, she will console you, she will* sit by your side, 
she will wait upon you with all the assiduity of love, and 
onl^ wish that she could appropriate the misf[Htune 
which gives you pain. Is there any pleasure to be com- 
pared with an union of hearts like this ? 
' I must add the next passage in his own words. 

S$ domi agijf adest qtue soHtudinis tedium depellat ; si 
JMs^ est qtue discedenUm osetdo prosequaturt absentem de^ 
jideretf redewttem licta excipiaU 

She is the sweet companion of your youth; and the 
ptasant solace of your old age. 

B % 
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What can be more odious than that man, who, as if 
he were bom for himself^ lives for himself, heaps up rich- 
es for himsdf, spares for himself, spends for himself, loves 
no human creature but himself, and is beloved by none f 

How will you value your happines, 

Ubi quis tibi parvului tulai 

Luserit iEneas, 

qui tuoj tufout conjugu vultm refiraU qui /^ BLANDA 
Salbutie Patrem appellitet. 

I know, says he, that you will object that all this hap- 
piness depends upon the di^xisition of the wife, more 
than on the marriage state. A marriage may be thus 
happy if the wife be good ; but suppose her ill-natured» 
suppose her unchaste, and suppose the children unduti- 
ful. Believe me, the bad husband usually makes the bad 
wife. You certainly have it in your power to chuse a 
good one ; but what if she should afterwards be n>oiledf 
Erasmus confidently replies, A good wife may indeed be 
spoiled by a bad husband, but a bad wife is usually re- 
formed by a good one. falso uxores accusamus. 
No bodv, he assures us (I am afraid too confidently,) 
ever had a bad v^ife but by his own fault. And with res- 
pect to children, good children, says he, are usually bom 
of good parents ; but however they may have been bom> 
they commonly become just such as they are made by 
education and example. 

But why, continues he, do you so anxiously enume- 
rate the inconveniences of marriage, just as if celibacy 
were totally free from them, or as if any mode of hu- 
man life were not subject to evil and misfortune. If you 
would ha:ve no inconvenient circumstances in your state* 
you must leave this life. Sin intra bumanam conditionetn 
ammum eoMtineaSf nihil est confi^ali ntitOt neque tutiust 
nequt tratmuiliiujf neque jucunmst neque amahiiius, nequep 
fiUeius* But if one can restrain one s desires within the 
boundaries of happiness which belong to human Q^ature^ 
there is no state swer, more tranquil, pleasanter^ loveli- 
V, nor hafuaier, than the conjugal. 

Though Erasmus is seeking hmts to supply the young 
letter-wnter with matter for his compositions, yet I can- 
not but think that he spoke his honest sentiments, be- 
cause he Q>oke with warq;ith} ands I beiievei meamt ob^ 
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liqueiy to censure those unnatural institutions of die Ro- 
mish church, which tend to discourage marriage. He i< 
Yery copious on the subject, and advances many argu- 
ments, which I have not room to transcribe, and which 
indeed will appear to much greater advantage in the ori- 
ginal. I must not conceal that, to shew his ingenuity', 
he has written a dissuasive from marriage ; but it really 
contains no argument which is valid, or which is worthy 
of repetition. 

I am of (pinion that the reluctance of many young 
men of fortune to enter into the state, arises not from 
any settled conviction of the unreasonableness of the in- 
stitution, but from profligacy, thoughtlessness, false ideas 
of pleasure, and a want of rational ideas of human life 
and the nature of human happiness. But, whatever is 
the cause, the effect is certainly unhappy both to men and 
women. Men, indeed, in consequence of their liber- 
tinism, gratify their desires in the haunts of vice ; and 
so much the worse, for they thus add sin to misery. 
Wmnen are often kept in a state of celibacy, for which 
nature never desired them, and to which, I may say, 
without attributmg to them indecency or immodesty* 
they are in general not much inclined. It is happy, how- 
ever, that reserve and virtue so far prevail among them, 
as, for the nujst part, to prevent them from forming im- 
proper connections, in consequence of being thus injuri- 
ouuy prevented from making a matrimonial alliance. It 
it to be hoped, they will still preserve their dignity by 
preserving their innocence ; but their case is hard, and 
BOtluDg, which a wise legislature can do to alleviate it, 
should be omitted. Many nations have taken great pains 
to encourage nuuriage ; but ours places some obstacles in 
its way, which, though often salutary in the higher clo^ 
seSf are periiaps injurious in the subordinate. . 

A refiGtfmation of manners, among the youn^men who 
lead tile fashion, would contribute most to the encou- 
lagement of marriage ; for where libertinism greatly pre^ 
wl»t celibacy, which is favorable to it, will be predo- 
tijiiifw» Periiaps, if women v^ere instructed in use- 
ful as well as ornamental arts, and were less expensive in 
dress and divernons, the rest might be left to the natural 
tf li e wtiuu of liieir beauty and agreeable accomplishments. 
As tkesnalH^OB is in great measure d«&:9X^)>i^ c^x« 
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tainly never appeared more beautifuU than in the preient 
time ; and ornamental accomp1i»hmcntA were never pur« 
iucd hy them with more ardoo or advanced to higher 
perfection. 



KVENING VI. 

ON NEOLECTIMG THE PRACTICE OP DRlNKIirO 
HEALTH AT TABLE. 

Tardc Cfathot niM du ; cedo lanc : bene oiihi; teoe wdbii* TUuitm. 

SIR* 

ILA1*£LY addressed to tou a few observations on the 
omission of grace at taole ; and I now beg leave to 
add some remarks on another omissionf which fashion 
seems to recommend^ but which is countenanced neither 
by the examples c^ the ancients» nor by reason^ nor by 
a sense of propriety. I observed* on my visit to my old 
friend in l^ondon, that the friendly practice of drinking 
beahh at dinner was* in most of the fashionable funilieiy 
venr much on the decline* and in many* totally omitted. 
Indeed the omission arises from a principle which scetnt 
very much to prevail in the present age* and which aimt 
at the abolition of all forms and ceremonies* as meanhM; 
nothing* and at the same time giving trouble and exclud- 
ing case. Form 9 and ceremonies undoubtedly have their 
utility* or they would not have been universally retained 
in every age and nation* which history has recorded* 
But allowing some forms to be without meaning* I can- 
not suppose* unless I throw a severer reflection on the 
friendship and hospitality of modem times than I chuse^ 
that the drinking oif health is* without exception* a senae* 
less and elhptv ceremony. A man of a warm and ftiend* 
ly heart usually feels a sentiment of cordial kindneaip 
when he holds the cup of refreshment in his hand* and 
wishes health and happiness to his friends* who are par- 
taking with him* of tiie same innocent and necetsary 
pleasure. 

The cuftom ^evailed among the Greeks* who carried 
theeleitancewhichthry displayed in the polite artat to 
ibetaUe and lodal circle* asacmbled to eiyoy the 
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mm of the palate and of ditcourae. Homer* indeedy has 
fh-en the model ID the first book of the Iliad, who txft 
€f the gods at their feast. 

The manner of drinking to each other resembled what 
is called among u^^UJghig. The person who drank to 
his friend was said «fo«*»«if, or to drink first. He drank 
a part of the cup, and then handed the rest to the friend 
whom he had named. The words which passed on the 
occasion were ^f^U^t o^t ic«A««, to which the per* 
soo saluted, A«^C«f4P iv» o^» nh^if which may be 
thus friedy translated: I have the honor to drink to you— 
I pledge you with pleasure. 

It was also the custom, after due respect paid to the 
gods, to drink to absent fiiends ; and, as an emblem of 
siDcerity, it was established as a law never to dilute the 
wine drunk on this occasion. 

I shall not trouble you with various proofs that the 
custom of health is justified by the example of the politest 
people dP antiquity. It would be easy to collect them 
from the writers on antiquities ; but the instance alleged 
if sufficient for my purpose, and will serve to confrite 
those, who hint that the custom is unpolite. 

There is surely something peculiariy brutal in sitting 
down to meals without ever thinking of God or man ; in 
neglecting the grace, and omitting the form of wishing 
health and happiness to those who sit at the same table. 
We have seen that it is contrary to the practice of anti- 
quity, and of almost all people in the world, who, thou^ 
they varied in the forms of the table, agreed in the essential 
points, in giving glory to God on high^ and testifying 
good-will towanls men. 

Your's, &c. 

A RATIONAL Formalist. 



The omission of drinking health is bv no means gene- 
ral ; but, as it has been countenanced at the tables of 
persons of fashion, it may prob^ly descend to then- imi- 
tators in lower lifb, and^in time, become universal. My 
eone^KHidjent has then^fore "rery ^o^^>| c«:y<KKR^\^ 
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disapprobation of it. It certainly displays something of 
selfishness, and is contrary to the general sense of tiie 
most enlightened and polished people. It can only be jui> 
tified with certain qualifications and restrictions. It is 
troublesome, in a large company, to drink the health of 
every guest respectively ; and troublesome formalitiei 
ought not to be scrupulously adhered to, when they 
contravene the very purpose of the meeting, which was 
certainly to promote cheerfulness, enjoyment, and ease. 

But forms, not evidently and intolerably burthensome 
and foolish, are certiinly to be retained, as they consti- 
tute those outworks, which often preserve the interior 
parts from assault and destruction. The drinking dP 
health is significant of that good-will which ought to 
prevail among fellow-creatures, happily enjoying at the 
same table the bounty of their common Parent and CfO' 
tor ; and though it may be attended with a little trouble, 
▼et there is a great decency and propriety in it, and to 
bear the trouble may be considered^ as an audditional 
exercise of benevolence. 

. I cannot help expressing a sentiment of pity, or rather 
of contempt, for persons who think to reconunend them- 
selves as genteel and superior to the vulgar, merely by 
such easy means, as the omission of decent and reasona- 
ble ceremonies. I suppose, they mean to claim tiie me- 
rit of being superior to prejudice ; but, I think they are 
under a very silly prejudice, when they think themselves 
wise enough to be justified in contradicting the common 
sense and common practice of mankind ; and when they 
suppose that singularity alone can give them merit, and 
cause them justly to plume themselves on conscious so- 
periority. 

Observe at table that fine lady, and that fine gentle- 
\nan by her side. How they lift their eyebrows,' and 
smile with ineffable contempt. Heavens ! has there been 
any moral turpitude ; or any gross violation of decency 
committed ? None. But, you must know, that yonder 
gentleman, who is just arrived from the country, where 
he has re&iiled for a long time, drank to the lady in small 
beer, and stood up to say grace, and to make a bow 
to the master of the house. He might have swoni 
profanely, talked indecently, or drunk intemperately, and 
i^' he had shewn but the cai<t of fashion, they wbo now 
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dttphc hioiy would have admired and caressed him as a 
good mauf and as one who had the air and manners of a 
<ttfett^red man% that air and those manners, which, in 
the (pinion of many, are more estimable than all that 
▼irtueever atchieved, wisdom ever taught, or revela- 
tion ever discovered. Without that air and those man- 
■ersy a Solcmion would be deemed a fool, and a Socralts 
voted an intolerably awkward fellow. 



EVENING VII. 

ON THE. UTILITY OF AMUSEMENTS TO OLD AGE. 

IT is a natural conclusion from the shortness of idi^ 
that none of it should be thrown away ; and it it thei«- 
Ibre thought wonderful, that there should be many contri- 
vances to abbreviate the duration of what is confessed 
already to be too much circumscribed. Now pastimes 
of all kinds are considered as contrivances to wear away 
time without reflection, and are therefore censured by 
severe philosophy, as arguing absurdity in man, who is 
for ever lamenting the brevity of his existoice. But^ as 
man is constituted, it must be denied that the time spent 
in amusement is always thrown away ; and, perhaps* 
time thus q>cnt will be foimd to lengthen, rather than to 
abbreviate our duration. 

It contributes, when under the restraint of moderation, 
to confirm health and exhilarate the spirits ; both which 
cfiects of it not only become causes of long life, but also 
enable a man to act with vigor and efficacy in the em- 
ployments of a profession, and in the common duties of 
■oaety. Thus it not only renders life more comfortable, 
but more useful. 

It is however, true, that in the vigorous seasons of 
youth and health, some serious and important employ- 
ment should be engaged in, which may serve society, ad-- 
vance the interests of a family, or elevate the meritorious 
individual in the ranks of civil life. 

But in old age, when these ends shall have been ac- 
complished, and infirmities begin to increase*, the active 

* ffolve lencicenteni mature sanns equum, ne 
Pcccet ad exiremuiD ridciidMk et uu d\i£&i» H«r. 
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mind wOI still require an object, and the object ought to 
be of such a kind, as agitates moderately, not like the 
norm, but like the gentle breeze of a fine summer evening. 

Hobby^-horses are very desirable at all ages ; but ne- 
cessary m old age, when the sources of amusement b^ 
gin to 5ul. It was this which induced the sensible and 
experienced Geron to keep an aviary. He had relin- 
quished a busy lifc^ and retired from London to a little 
country town, where, though there was an agreeable 
neighborhood, there were rew diversions but those of 
cards ; which, notwithstanding he liked them very well, 
could not occupy all his time and attention. They are 
chiefly a winter, and an evening amusement, and he 
wanted some pastime, besides reading, for the summer, 
and for his mornings. He therefore built a little room 
in his gaxden, and' fitted it up, with admirable contriv- 
ance, as an aviary. The building of it, the convenien- 
ces, and the improvements, which he was continually 
adding, caused him much pleasure : and it soon became 
an object of high ambition to breed the most beautiiiil 
Canary birds. He succeeded in his attempts, and, more 
than once, carried the prize given by a society of bird- 
£mciers for producing a bird of the finest plumage. He 
taught bulfmches to pipe a tune, and made them pee- 
sents to his friends, as instances of -singular favor. He 
Feared nightingales from the nest, and attended them 
with all a parent's solicitude. I'he delicate, the elegant 
woodlark, was one of his first favorites, and he listened 
with fresh delight, when his birds. warbled their morning 
melody, which he^ fancifully considered as songs of gn^ 
titude and love to himself in return for food aixl pn>> 
tection. 

But, that he might secure variety, which is necessary 
to add a zest to amusement, he has added several other 
hobby-horses to this his first favorite. He has acquired 
a taste for tulips, and prides himself on making a moie 
beautiful display of this gaudy flower in the month of 
May, than any florist in his \icinity. I called it a gaiK 
dy flower ; but I speak like an inelegant spectator, when 
1 use a contemptuous epithet in mentioning it: ibr 
though to a common eye, a bed of tulips presents only 
a glare of vivid colors, to a connoisseur it exhibits pecu- 
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Har elegance as well as finery. Geron views his tulips 
with the affection and complacency of a lover. 

The garden affords him many sources of amusement* 
He attends not indeed to the olitory, and his strength, 
will not permit him to take an active part in the labors 
of horticulture. But he has a small green-house, to eve-t 
ry part of which he gives a daily attention ; and its va- 
rious beauty amply repays him, as indeed nothing is 
more grateful, in return for care and labor, than the tribe 
of vegetables. 

To add to his amusements, he has stocked a fish-pond 
in a meadow adjoining to his little garden ; and, instead 
of taking out all the fish at once, by emptying the pond, • 
or drawing it, which is the usual practice of country 
gentlemen, he makes a rule that no fish shall be caught 
out of it but by angling, which he thinks the only fair 
method of fishmg among those who fish for diversion. 
His strength will not permit him to follow the piscatory 
sport in the river, as he can neither stand long, nor walk 
a great way ; and he has the sense, wherever he cannot 
acconunodate the nature of the diversion to himself, to 
submit himself to the nature of the diversion. 

He has many little amusements in the house, as well as 
in the aviary, the garden, and canal. As he is properly 
disposed in religious matters, the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, with a comment, and of pious books of the best 
characters, fills up, agreeably as well as usefully, an 
hour or two every day ; but more especially, when the 
weather is rainy, or in any respect, inclement and un- 
pleasant. 

Visits, and cards in moderation, contribute to. enliven 
his time in an agreeable vicissitude ; and, the conse^ 
quence of his wise distribution of his leisure hours, he 
enjoys a cheerfulness which contributes, perhaps more 
than any thing else, to health and longevity. 

His neighbor Bibo ridicules his amusements as trifling 
and puerile. Bibo is nearly as old as Geron, but he is 
not yet frte from youthful vanity. He is an old beau, 
sportsman, gamester, and bottle companion; but his 
infirmities otten prevent him from acting in these charac- 
ters ; and when on a good day (as he calls it, whenever 
he is tolerably well) he attempts them, he never acquits 
liim&L'lf to his own satisfaction. Old age^ 2ca4 >i)Ci^ ^^m- 
VOL. J I. c 
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predations of time are his great complaint* He hat no 
resource in himself, and cultivates no taste for domestic 
and harmless diversions. He mopes over the fiie, in the 
morning, and the bottle, in the afternoon. Melancholy 
and bodily disease, increased by indolence and excess^ 
accelerate the evils, and aggravate the pains of age. 

How happy would Bibo have been, if he had conde- 
scended to give up the gravity of the gamester, and the 
affectation of the beau, and adopted a taste for some in- 
nocent hobby-horse, which he now despises as too child- 
ish and unimportant to deserve his notice. 



EVENING Vlll. 

ON SOME LITTLB ARTlFlCfiS TO OAIN CONSEQUENCE 

IN VULGAR EYES. 

SUCH is the natural pride of the human heart, that 
there is scarcely any trifling distinction which can 
attract notice, that will not be pursued with eagerness, 
and fill the possessor's bosom with self-esteem. 

One of the easiest, and therefore the commonest me^ 
thods of drawing attention by trifles, is that ai talking 
loud at all places of public resort. There is something 
so spirited m it, so charmingly careless, and it gives sucn 
an air of superiority, by seeming to despise all the 
hearers, as if they were no more than stocks and stones, 
that it seldom fails of exciting not only notice, but some 
degree of awe and admiration. 

I have heard many a fine gentleman and ladj, while 
strutting up and down a crowded walk, question each 
other on the last night's ball, or their engagements to 
dinner, in a voice so loud as silenced the rest of the com- 
pany, and caused a general hum of inquiry. Who are 
these ? Thus the end was answered. The hearers were 
awe-struck and brow-beaten, and the happy pair march- 
ed off in triumph, like a king and queen of Brentford, 
till the next morning, when they returned to make new 
conquests. From their volubility and vehement loud- 
ness, Uiey acquired, amon^ many sillv listeners, the 
character of people of infinite sense and spirit, and be- 
came the l^ders of the Ton. 
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Another method of gainiag notice and admiration, n 
to swear and swagger at inns, -or at any other places 
¥^ere we are among our inferiors, or are imknown. It 
is, to be sure, wonderful to observe how respectful a 
reception a rude fellow meets with, who, with a cock- 
ade in his hat judiciously cocked over his eye, with a 
stick in his hand, and an oath in his mouth, enters an 
inn and calls about him with a voice like that of the men 
who cry peas and beans in the streets of London. There 
have been generals, admirals, colonels, and captains, who 
never appeared so formidable, nor displayed so much 
prowess, as in storming an inn in a country town. And 
the petty gentry, who imitate such heroes, consider 
themselves as personages of great consequence, when 
they break the bell wire by the violence of their ringing, 
frighten the landlady with their fierce looks, send the 
waiters scampering like men beside themselves, and, with 
their oaths, set the whole bouse, yards, and stables, in 
an uproar. 

Knocking v^emently at a door, especially if it be 
done according to the latest method invented by people 
of fashion in the squares, adds very considerably to per- 
sonal impcrtance. 

Singutaiity in dress is one of the commonest modes of 
seeking distinction ^ but by singularity I do not. mean a 
di-^viation from the established fashion, but compliance 
with it carried to an extreme. An enormous pair of 
buckles has given man]^ a young man a degree of confi* 
dence, which no learning or virtue which he possessed^ 
could eyer have supplied. A hat, a coat, a shoe, or a 
shoe-string, of a uiape, or size, or color, exceeding 
the ordinary mode, have fixed the eyes of a whole as- 
sembly, and gratified the ambitious wearer with the most 
heartfelt satisfaction. 

Some, rather than not be noticed at all, will endea- 
vor to draw the eyes of their fellow-creatures upon them 
by such profusion and expenooi, as cause an execution 
in their houses, and force them to elope. Hunted by 
bai]i£& and creditors, it is still some consolation to them^ 
that thev are the reigning topic. Vices are often prac- 
tised witfi a desire of being rendered remarkable ; and 
iQany plume themselves, as persons of the first conse* 
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qucnce, if their profligacy causes them to become tiie 
Bubjects of paragraphs in a newspaper. 
. Vanity indeed operates with so violent a forcei oa 
; some mmdsy that it seems to contradict itself^ and de^ 
i ieat its own purpose : fbr» in pursuit of notice and dis* 
tinction, it will even industriously seek disgrace. 

As the desire of fame, or distinction, seems natural in 
man, I contend not against it ; but t wish it to operate 
in urging to acts of singular beneficence and social utili- 
ty» rather than to spend its force, in trifles, follies, vani- 
tiesy and vices. 

But of the greater part of these ambitious persons 
whom I have just described, it may, I believe, be said 
that they would act wisely to avoid, instead of seeking 
distinction, for they seem to be of that character, to 
which the emphatical words of an elegant, political wri- 
ter may most justly be applied — ** a character which will 
only pass without censure, when it passes without ob- 
servation," 

If men find themselves insensibly impelled, by the am- 
bition of their nature, to seek distinction, let them learn 
to seek it by arts and virtues which embellish life, and 
diffuse happiness or convenience through the various 
ranks of society. If they cannot do this, let them con- 
tentedly acquiesce in harmless obscurity. 



EVENING IX. 

CM THE FXPEDIKNfCY OF MAKING EXPENSIVE CON- 
NECTIONS TO PROMOTE THE INFERIOR TRADES. 

Purpura Tend it 

Cau irticunij vendunt amcthvvtina. Juv. 

IN the eye of reason there is certainly no necessary con- 
nection between ostentation and excellence. Can the 
keeping of a chariot be a proof of pre-eminence of 
knowledge ? Certainly not. But such is the world, that 
the physician on foot stands no chance of being employ- 
ed, if his rival rides in his chariot. 

The preference of the medical professcw, who makes 
a fashionable appearance, to him that does not, has been 
always remai kable ; so much so, that it is almost a pro- 
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yetbbl qjat^atif What is a doctor without hit chariot f 
Fonncfly large Wigs^ gold4ieaded canes, fuB-trimmea 
coata» and solemn looks, were considered as natur^ 
•mgoB of profbiuid knowledge. They are indeed now 
volnntarily laid aside by the gentlemen themselves ; who 
seem to tmnk it no disadvantage to appear young in per- 
son, and easy in manners. But still the appearance of 
fashionable lire, of servants and equipage, is a very pow- 
erful reconunendation of them to public favor. 

A similar unreasonable association of supenor excel- 
lence, to a splendid appearance, seems visible in almost 
every art, trade, and profession. 

And this it is which forms one of the most frequent 
excuses, -in young persons, for launching x)ut a little, as 
they call it, or living beyond their income. 

In the lower orders of mercantile life, a young man be- 
gins trade with his little patrimony, or with the gift of a 
living parent, who, perhaps, distresses himself to raise a 
sum which, though moderate, might, under proper ma- 
nagement, grow, like a handful of seed, to a large quan- 
tity. A shop, or rather a warehouse (for, as Juvenal 
says, 

hicvivimus ambittosa 

Pauperute omnes 

and every thing must now have a magnificent name,) ia 
hired at a considemble rent. It must, in the first place, 
be fitted up, not only neatly and conveniently (for neat- 
ness and convenience are mean ideas,) but elegantly, and 
Sumptuously, in the newest taste. 

The door-posts are adorned with sculptiu*e, and the 
fiame and trade exhibited on a gorgeous tablet adorned 
with a ifrofiision of gold and color. The counters, the 
drawers, the shelves are mahogany ; and the master and 
mistress are every day attired by the most fashionable hair- 
dresser, and descend (which is but rarely) from the sump- 
tuous dining-room to stand behind the counter, just as 
if they were going into a drawing-room, or the pre- 
sence-chamber. 

Connections are sought with the utmost diligence. To 
promote them, visits are paid and received with all the 
ibrmaltty of fashion. The glass in the dining-room is 
stuck round with gilt cards of invitation to dinners, sup- 
pers, balls, and assemblies. 

C2 
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Well ; all this is very pleasing ; but how'goes on 
ness in the shop— (I beg pardon) in the warehouse ? 0| 
the scrubs mind that. Mr. and Mrs. Diaper are too 
much engaged in dressing in the morning and visitiiig in 
the afternoon to regard the low concerns of the shop. 
The clerky thejoumeyman, the apprentice^ and the por- 
ter, are hired purposely for that business ; but let Mr. 
and Mrs. Diaper alone ; they know what they are about^ 
they are promoting trade, by making connexions and 
cutting a figure, " There is absolutely no succeeding in 
the present days without cutting a figure." 

But the misnirtune is, every one is cutting a figure^ \q 
the utmost extent of their pecuniary abilities ; and the 
connections which Mr. and Mrs. Diaper make, are 
themselves making connections, for the sake of advanc- 
ing their interest. But none of them have a fund suffici- 
ent to support the expences of the fashionable life which 
the affect ; and, in the course of a few years, they all, 
in their turn cut a lamentable figure in the London Ga- 
zette. 

In higher classes, and in professions and employments, 
which might justly claim a right to genteel life, it is usu- 
al to go beyond the line of moderation and propriety, 
with the delusive idea, that the greater figure a man 
makes in the external circumstances of a fine house, a 
luxurious table, a splendid equipage, a tribe of servantSf 
the more likely he is to succeed, and to be aggrandized. 
In the mean time he is sapping the foundation of his own 
greatness, and the visionary fabric soon falls to rise no 
more. 

These ambitious persons, who hope to raise them- 
selves by aflfecti ng a rank they cannot support, are well 
described in the celebrated fable of the frog and the ox. 
They and thgir families, after a short struggle, become 
ridiculous and pitiable. But the misfortune is not con- 
fined to themselves ; for though their magnificent appear- 
ance gained no credit with their superiors, yet it caused 
them to be trusted by their inferiors, by poor tradesmen* 
who supplied them with many articles, both necessary 
and superfluous, in the hope of serving ^themselves and 
feeding their families. These are usually great sufferers ; 
for being pooi* and of little consequence, they stand the 
worst chance of having their demands satisfied* The 
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debts of honor; and the expences of fashion/ must first 
be paid ; but the butcher, the baker, and the brewer, 
may come in perhaps for six-pence in the pound, when 
their customers are gone abroad to live genteelly at 
Lisle or Brussels. 

To make that appearance which our rank requires, 
provided our purse can pay the expence, argues a pro- 
per spirit. But it is surely folly, ' as well as wrong and 
robboy, in piu^uit of a phantom, to expend on luxury 
and vanity, the property of those who, in the course of 
their honest callings, have given us confidence, and en- 
trusted us with what was necessary to our subsistence, or 
what we considered as conducive to our pleasure and 
prosperity. 

Children brought up to expences and habits which they 
cannot support, often rue the folly of parents, who, 
catching at the shadow of honor or wealth, let go the 
substance, their own happy and independent compe- 
tency. 



EVENING X. 

ON DIFFIDENCE IN BOYS. 

1WAS once visiting in a family at Christmas, when 
the eldest son, a fine boy about twelve years old, 
came home from school for the holidays. As he entered 
the parlor, which was full of company, instead of pay- 
ing his compliments to them with the ease and sufHciency 
of a master of the ceremonies, he hung down his head, 
blushed violently, and seemed lost in confusion. 

Good God ! exclaimed his mother, I shall never be 
able to endure this. Is this the education of Mr. Clas- 
sic's school M do insist upon it, my dear, turning to 
her husband, th^t Henry shall go no more to a school 
where, after three years, he has not learned how to 
make his entrance into a room with tolerable decency ! 
What will become of my poor child I I shall be a^-hamed 
of him— a disgrace, a downright disgrace to the family ! 

The boy's confusion, it may readily be conceived, was 
not diminished by this passionate and unmotherly i-eceQ- 
iioQ. He burst into tears and was \xnm^^<^V.€vi o\^^:k^ 
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to leave the room. After a few remarks on the awl* 
ivardness of schoolboys, the company sat down to whisty 
and poor Henry was sent to bed. 

I had an opportunity very soon after of enquiring into 
the character of the boy, and I found, that so rar from be- 
ing stupid, as supposed by his mother, he was the yery 
best scholar in his class, and had already written one ct 
two pretty copies of La^n verses in the style of TibuDus. 

As I am as fond of making experiments in morals, as 
a natural philosopher is in pneumatics, hydrostatics, or 
chemistry, I determined to watch the progress of the 
boy, and to see whether he was likely to become, as his 
relations hastily concluded, an awkward and stupid man. 
I found he continued to improve in every accomplish- 
ment at his school, for his removal from it was over-ru- 
led by the advice of a sensible clergyman, who had great 
influence in the family. He wen£ to the university with 
a great character, which he supported, and is now a ve*> 
ry polite gentleman, an excellent scholar, and a most re> 
spectable man. 

This event led me to lament the prevalence of an idea, 
that modesty, diffidence, or bashfulness in boys is a sign 
of stupidity, send on all accounts, ought to be removed as 
«oon as possible. 

The finest rose that ever exhaled fragrance and ex- 
panded beauty, was once a rose-bud ; and had the bud 
been torn open with violence in its state of immaturity, 
would it ever have become a beautiful and perfect 
flower ? 

Nature, in a state of imperfection, is not ashamed of 
blushing. She is conscious of her imbecillity, and not 
afraid to own her diffidence ; and while, she labors to 
supply her defects, conceives none to be disgraceful that 
are unavoidable. Prudence suggests the caution, that 
we should beware of disturbing nature in her own pro- 
cess, which was undoubtedly prescribed by the God of 
nature. 

That fine sensi])ility which causes an efflorescence in 
the cheek of the schoolboy is, I think, a favorable presage 
of every thing amiable ; while that early ripeness which 
displays a manliness of behavior at the infantine age, is 
like every think premature, of short continuance, and of 
JiUk soUditj. 
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But fashionabte parents are disgusted with manners in 
their children dissimilar to their own. They are all ease 
and familiarity. As to diffidence and blushmg, some of 
them had rather be convicted of an atrocious crime. But 
their children blush and appear awkward in a circle of 
polite company, that is, of company formed upon the 
model which happens to be the reigning taste among the 
rich and idle. Take the boy, they exclaim, from his 
books and from his masters, if he is thus awkward ; for 
there is no tolerating such an unlicked cub in one's pre- 
sence. 

Have patience, I would take the liberty of saying, the 
bud will expand in due time, and fruit will appear ; but 
if you touch the bloom, in order to force it open before 
its time, it is very likely that you destroy the possibility 
of fruit. 

DiflSdence wears off when the mind becomes consci- 
ous of a sufficient degree of strength to support confi- 
dence. With respect to confidence without merit to 
support it, though often valued in the world, and parti- 
culariv in the la\y, I hold it in great dishonor. It may 
push its way to employment and opulence, but it is 
scarcely consistent with a good mind ; and without a 
good mind what happiness is to be found in employ- 
ment and opulence ? The vessel must be pure, or the in- 
gredients, however fine, will be corrupted. 

People, who value themselves on knowing the world, 
are very apt to insist on effrontery as a necessary virtue 
to go through the world with success, or rather to recom- 
mend it as the substitute and succedaneum of every vir- 
tue. But I never hear these persons boasting of their 
knowledge of the world, and the value of worldly wis- 
dom, but I think of some passages in Scripture, in which 
they are not held in so high estimation — The children of 
this <ivorld are nvlser in their generation than the children 
of light; but it should be remembered, that the wisdom 
is not that which is from above, but that of the serpent, 
that of the accursed spirits, originating and terminating 
in evil under the fair semblance of good. 
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. EVENING XL 

ON THE INFERIORITY OF THE COMPOSITIONS OF 
SOME PERSONS TO THEIR CONVERSATION, AMD 
VICE VERSA. 

1HAVE seen men remarkably lively and well infbnned 
in conversation appear to great disadvantage on com- 
mitting their thoughts to paper ; and others, who vrrcite 
learnedly, elegantly, politely, and acutely, so dull, and 
apparently so weak in conversation, as to be considered, 
as very unpleasant and uninstructive companions. And 
I have observed this so often, as to be led to think, what 
ma^ appear paradoxical, that a genius for writing and i 
genius tor talking, are different in their nature. 

It appesirs to me that superficial men talk most fluentp- 
ly, and, in mixed companies, most agreeably. They are 
usually gay and cheernil, for their spirits are not exhaust* 
ed by deep thought, nor drawn from the things befbn 
them by absence. But gaiety and cheerfulness givethem» 
in the convivial hour, a grace which the profound schcv 
lar, who utters his thoughts with gravity and hesitatioiii 
can seldom display. 

A man of a superficial mind and little genius has no 
diflidence arising fh)m those delicacies and sensibilitiei 
which often cruelly distress men of real ability. What 
he thinks, or has read, or heard, he utters with the con& 
dence of an oracle ; ignorant of objections, and fearless 
of mistake. His confidence gives him credit. The com- 
pany is always disposed to listen with attention, when 
any man speaks vTith the assurance of undoubting con- 
viction. Attention gives him additional spirits, and he 
begins to claim the greatest share of conversation as 
his right, and at length overpowers with volubility and 
emphasis the silent or gentle diflidence of modest merit 

Ignorant and superficial admirers, finding a voluUe 
speaker just calculated for the meridian of their undeiv 
standings, are highly delighted with him as a companioiiy 
and cry him up as a prodigy of parts and abilities. 

Their voices uniting in his favor procure him perhaps, 
some professional or official employment in which oom- 
poBition may be necessary. He wntes \ and the wonder 
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18 Ho more. How are the mighty fiJlen \ Quantum mu" 
tat us I Alas h<wf changed I 

Applauded in the circles of a tavern-club» he ventures 
to publish* A fatal venture ! for he who appeared, in 
conversation, a giant^ becomes, when approached in the 
closet, a pigmy or a Lilliputian. 

I wish to prevent the hasty formation of an idea of a 
man's intellectual talents or genius, solely from his plea- 
santness or vivacity as a companion. Constant expe- 
rience proves it to be a fallacious-criterion. Men of 
preat thou^t, solid judgment, and well-digested leam- 
mg, are able indeed to speak to great advantage on great 
occaaons; but they are not sufficiently interest^ in 
trifling or ordinary companv ; and without pride, or any 
intention to slight, naturally retreat from nonsense and 
levity to the pleasant indulgence of their own contem- 
plation ; therdbre they say but little in such company, 
and that little often from civility, rather than b^ause 
tiiey are struck with what passes, or impelled to speak 
by the interesting nature of the question, or the manner 
in which it is discussed. In the mean time a feather 
will tickle and excite a fool. 

It is wrong therefore, I conclude, to form a decisive 
opinion of a man's professional abilities from what ap- 
pears in common conversation. The onjy true critcridn 
IS the exercise of those abilities in some act of his pro- 
ftMUOtu Judge of the companion in companyr ; but of 
the lawyer's abilities at the bair, or from his written opi- 
nion ; of the clergyman's from the pulpit, or the press ; 
of the phvsidan from the repeated success of actual 
practice ; judge of the merchant from his punctuality 
and payments, from his behavior and appearance at the 
Royal Exchange, and not from his volubility at a Man- 
sion-house feast, nor even on the hustings, and in the 
Goundl-chamber of Guildhall. 

It it an ernmeous judgment which is often formed of 
children as well as men, when those are supposed to have 
the best parts who talk most. Excessive garrulity is 
certainly incompatible with solid thinking, and a mark 
of that volatile and superficial turn, which, dwelling 
upon the surfaces of things, never penetrates deeply 
enough to make any valuable discoveries. But as no 
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rule is without exceptions, some great thinkers^ it must 

be confessed, have been also great talkers. 

No one man can unite in himself every excellence. 
He v('ho excels, as a pleasant and lively companion, may 
be deficient in judgment, in accuracy^ in a power of at* 
tenticn and labor; and he who excels in these, may 
want the versatility, the gaiety, the cheerfulness, whicn 
are necessary to render the communication of ideas, in a 
mixed society, agreeable. Men associate, in the con^ 
vivial hour of leisure from their professional or commer- 
cial employment, more for the sake of passing their time 
with ease, and even mirth, than of being improved or 
lessoned by the sage remarks of grave and austere philo- 
sophy. 

Addison, who could write so agreeably on all sub- 
jects, was not an entertaining companion, unless the 
circle was select. Samuel Johnson loved company, be- 
cause he found himself attended to in it, as an oracle ci 
taste and wisdom ; but he could not be said to possess 
companionable agrentent. His character essiured him 
respect, previously to his speaking, and what he said, 
justified it; for it was original and solid ; his authorita- 
tive tone and maimers compelled acauiescence, even if 
con\ iction was not produced ; but, after all, he was not 
what the world calls, a pleasant companion. I could 
mention some of his contemporaries of far inferior merit, 
and more circumscribed reputation, who diffused joy 
and information wherever they went, and were beloved 
at the same time that they were admired. They also 
have written books ; but their books are not to be com- 
pared to Johnson's. Their books were forgotten or des- 
pised, even while their conversation was sought and en- 
joyed by all ranks of people. 

But as universal excelleaice is desirable, it seems right 
that men should labor to supply every defect, and there- 
fore I wish writers to cultivate the art and habit of 
conversation, and talkers on the other hand, to obtain 
the solidity and accuracy of writers ; and thus the ad- 
vantage derived to hearers and readers will be augmented. 
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EVENING XII. 

LIFE. AN ALEGORICAL VISION. 

A GENTLE ascept led to a lofty eminence, and on 
the Bummity was a level plain, of no great extent* 
The boundaries of it could not indeed easily be ascer- 
tained ; for as the ascent, on one side, was easy and gra- 
dual ; so the slope on the other continued almost imper- 
ceptible, till it terminated at once in abrupt declivity. 

At the first entrance of the hill, I observed great num- 
bers of infants crawling on beds of primroses, or sleep- 
ing on pillows formed by the moss. They frequently 
smiled, and their sweet countenances seemed to exprest 
a complacency and joy in the consciousness of their new 
existence. Many indeed wept and wailed, but their 
sorrow, though pungent, was short, and the sight of a 
pretty leaf or flower, would cause a smile in the midst 
of their tears ; so that nothing was more common than 
to see two drops trickling down cheeks which - were 
dimpled with smiles. I was so delighted with the scenes 
of innocence, that I felt an impulse to go and play vrith 
the little tribe, when just as I was advancing, I felt a 
wsuid gently strike my shoulder, and turning my eyes on 
one side, I beheld a venerable figure, with a white 
beard, and in a grey mantle elegantly thrown around 
him. 

** My son," said he, " I see your curiosity is raised, 
and I will gratify it ; but you must not move from this 
place, which is the most advantageous spot for the con- 
templation of the scene before you. 

^ Yon hill is the Hill of Life, a pageant which I have 
raised by the magic influence of this wand, to amuse 
you with an instructive picture. 

** The beauteous innocents, whom you see at the foot 
of the hill, present you with the idea of angels and che- 
rubs, and or such is the kingdom of Heaven. Simplici- 
ty and innocence are their amiable qualities, and the 
more of them they retain in their ascent, the happier 
and lovelier shall they be, during the whole of tbe]r 
journey. 

VOL. II. D 
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" But raise your eyes a little. You wc a lively train 
inttnt to k-am, under the wgc in£.truct<ir8 who accom- 
pany them, the easiest and safest v.'.iy of ascending and 
descending the hill which lies before them. They often 
run from the side of their guide, and lose themselvei 
among the shrubs that blossom around them. SoQie 
give no ear to instruction, and consequently are conti- 
htiallv deviating among thornsy thistles, nettles, and 
branlbles, Their errors are at present retrievable, and 
Tew ikll in the pilfals with which the hill abounrds. Joy il* 
ruminates their countenances. Theirs are t h c nid<!y check, 
the sparkling eye, lively spirits, and unwearied activity. 
They retain a great share of tlie innocence with which 
Ihey set out, and therefore they are cheerful. Enviable 
pge, if reason were mature ! But folly, wantdiities^ 
frowardness of temper, r.nd ignorance, greatly inter- 
rupt and spoil their enjoyments. Fiiiits of delidoiu 
taste grow aroimd thcrn, aiid flowrets of the sweetest 
jdcent and most beautiful c<:l'..r spring beneath their feet. 
"But they soon grow tired of this lower part of the hill, 
'ind ambitiously aspire at hijrher eminences. 

" Behold them a few p.ires higher. They advance 
with eagerness, and many of them forsake the guklei 
which have conducted them thus fhr in their ascent. 
They hasten in their course, nor do they adhere to the 
'direct road, but deviate without scruple. Some indeed 
return, but the greater part climb the hill by paths of 
their own choice, full of difficulty and danger. The 
pitfalls, which are placed in every part of the hill, are 
iere very numerous, and not easily to be avoided by those 
who forsake the high road. There are indeed no parts ' 
of the hill, in which a guide is more neccr-sary than 
.here ; nor any, in which the travellers are less inclined tb 
seek his assistance. 

«« You see the beauty Of the blossorAs. You hear tile 
.music of the birds. All nature seems to conspire iu af- 
■ fording delight ; but too many of the travellers preserve 
not that innocence and simplicity, which are necessary to 
'give a taste for the pleasures which are allowed. Insteaji 
oi plucking the flowers which are known to be safe and 
'salutary, t£ey desire none but such as are poisonous. 
The aq)iring ardor of the travellers urges them to con- 
tinue the ascent, and by this time, you see, they hive 



reached the level 8iunmit» where you, observe a prodigi* 
0U8 crow'dy all busy in pursuits of their several object^* 
Their fbces are clouded with care, and in tlie eagemes^ 
of pursuit they neglect those pleasiues wliich lie before 
them. Most of them have now lost a great share of 
their original innocence and simplicilyy and many of 
them have lost it entirely. 

^< And now they begin to descend. Their cliecrfiUncs^ 
and alacrity are greatly abated. Many limp, and tiomc 
already crawL The numbers diminish alm<jst everji; 
atcnp ; for tlie pitfalls are multiplied on this side of thf} 
hill, and many of the travellers have neither strength ncn; 
sagacity to avoid them. Delightfal scenes still remain, 
t^ruit in great abundance grows around them. Butthq 
greater part, you may rem;u:k| are carelesa of the obvv>, 
ous and riatu:ul pleasures, which they might reach aii^ 
e^jjoy, and are eagerly digging in the eaith for yelloW, 
^usty on which they have placed an uxiaginary valiie. 
Behold one who has just procured a Ibaa of it, undigj i 
which he is ready to sick. He totters along in haste tc^ 
find a hiding-place for it ; but before he faas foimd it* 
himself is hidden from our eyes^ £cir lo 1 while I sjpeakt 
he- is dropping into a pit^dL Most of his companioni 
will follow him ; but you see oo one is alarmed by thi^' 
example. The descent is become very steep and alsnipt^ 
SkTid &w there are who will, reach the bottom of the hiU. 
Of rhoste feyr not one ad\'ances without stumbling on the. 
edge of the pitfalls, from which he can scarcely recover, 
his feeble foot. Ah ! while I speak, they are all gone !" 

And is this a picture of life ? said I ; alas ! how little 
^ the possessors of it seem to enjoy it I Surely some er« 
ror must infatuate them all. O say, what it is, that I 
may avoid it and be happy. 

** My son," said my benevolent guide, " do not has- 
tily form an opinion derogatory from the value of life. 
(t is a glorious opportunity afforded by the Creator for 
- the acquisition of happiness. Cast your eyes on yonder 

Slain, which lies at the bottom of the hill, and view the 
orizon." 

I looked, and lo ! a cloud tinged with purple and 
^14, parted in the centre, and displayed a scene, at 
which my eyes were dazzled. I clos^ them awhile, to 
fi^^er th^ ppwer of Yi^ioD^ an^ ^)^ \ oig^^ >^ciecG^ . 
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1 saw a figure of a person in whom majesty and benevo- 
lence were awfiilW united. He sat on a throne with cve^ 
ry appearance of triumph, and at his feet lay a crosk 
And I heard a voice saying, *' Come again, ye childieD 
of men." And lo, the plSn opened in more places than 
I could number, and myriads of mvriads staurted into a* 
istence, with bodies beautiful and glorious. And the 
voice proceeded, '* In my Father's house are many many 
mansions. Ye have all fallen short of the perfection for 
which ye were created ; but some have been less unpro- 
fitable servants than others, and to them are allotted the 
more exalted places of bliss ; but there remain numsioos 
appropriated to all the sons of men. I have redeemed the 
"very worst of them from the tyranny of death. Rise 
therefore to your respective mansions. Enter into the 
joy of your Lord." He said ; when the sound of in- 
struments sweeter than the unpurged ear ever heard* 
ran^ throughout heaven's concave. And the gl<Mified 
bodies beneath rose like the sun in the east, and took 
their places in the several planets which form what is 
called our solar system. I was transported with the 
sight, and was going to fall on my knees, and supplicate 
to be admitted among the aspiring spirits, when, to my 
mortification^ I thought I was suddenly placed on the side 
of the hill, where I had to climb a steep ascent. I wept 
bitterly, when my guide remonstrated with me on the 
unreasonableness of my tears, since none were to be ad- 
mitted to glory who had not travelled the journey which 
I had seen so many others travel. " Keep innocence," said 
he, " do justice, walk humbly." He said no more, but, pre- 
preparing to depart, touched me with his rod, and I awoke. 



EVENING XIII. 

ON BRINGING UP DULL BOYS, IN PREFERENCE TO 
OTHERS, TO THE CHURCH. 



Ei quovis Iif,no fit Mercuries. Ilor, 

IF there happen to be a boy in a family unlikely, from 
deficiency of parts, to make his way in the world, he 
n commonly selected by bis piudwt ^^xwiU Cot the 
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church ; but the idea that h'ttle more is requisite to form 
a clergyman than a black coat and a good living, is so 
idishonorable to the religious establishment, that I shall 
think myself very properly employed in controverting 
its truth. > 

I acknowledge, that honesty, without leamipg and 
abilitip8» is a better qualification for the sacted prc^es- 
tion* than learning and abilities without honesty ; but i 
contend, that they are aU three indispensably necessary in 
every one, who enters the profession, with ideas superior 
to those G^ an ensign when he obtains a pair of colors, or 
a midshipman when he procures a commission ; cr in- 
deed of a tradesman, when he hires a shop, or of a me- 
chanic and laborer, when they undertake a job with no 
other view than to earn the hire. 

If, indeed, a man is awkward and unskiifiil in the 
practice of a mechanical art, few or none employ him, 
and himself alon? is the only sufierer ; but it happens in 
the church, that he who has neither learning nor abilities, 
pftenhas the most money, with which himself or his 
fiends purchase an ecclesiastical employment ; and they 
.who are immediately concerned in the manner iji which 
he acquits himself in it, have it not in their power to 
^ect him for disability, or to find convenient opportuni-> 
ties of supplying his defects by having recourse to a sub- 
•dtute. They must be contented to be instructed by his 
precept and example ; ibr, however deficient and erro- 
neous, these are the best they can procure in the legal 
and regular course. 

But if the care of a parish, and that a very large one, 
be a most important charge, if the moral and spiritual 
safety of thousands depend on the clergyman's exertions^ 
surely it is criminal in parents to select the least able and 
promising among their children to fill this ofiice. 

But I know it will be urged, and with great {ippear- 
ance of reason, that in Lhis age, vrhen printed sermons 
abound, it is easy to select proper ones, without danger 
of detection ; and that, if the cleigyman reads them 
and the prayers audibly and distinctly in the church, and 
maintains a decent character out or it, he is a no less 
USL ful and accomplished parish priest, than if he had tht 
learning and abilities of a Clarke, a Tillotson, a Sher* 
lock, a Seeker, or ^ Jortin, 

V 2 
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It 18 Tory true, that by reading the pious discour 
othen properly^ he may do mudi good ; but is it 
that he will read them properly, if he is unable to 
any himself, that he will enter into the spirit of 
that he will feel and communicate the holy flame c 
Tent, yet rational devotion ? And with respect 1 
maintaining a decent character out of church ; 
does so, he is so &r to be hono^, but if he is 
tute of clerical accomplishments, of a taste for I 
and a love of learning, there is danger that, from 
of proper and professional employment, he wi 
maintain that decency of character. Having nothi 
do but merely to read in the church, he will be idle 
idleness affords many temptations to violate decei 
character. Is it not likely, that he may comme 
beau^ a man of fashion, a man of pleasure, a gam 
a drunkard, or a horse-dealer ? When there is no 
ral turn for the profession, in which a man is placet 
no acquired tuents to render him satisfied with h: 
in the exercise of it, there is great danger of his li 
recourse to something, either as an employment, oi 
creation, very foreign to the decency of character ^ 
his profession requires him to support. 

But, ^er all, is mere decency of character sufl 
in the teacher of a whole parish, in the comforter c 
sick, in the guide to heaven ? Decency of charac 
auppcMted by all his more respectable parishionei 
tradesnien, by mechanics, by servants. Something 
is reasonably expected of hmi who supports the pt 
eccUiiitf who was anciently called, as an appellati< 
respect, the parson, and who still has the epithet 
rend* prefixed to his name, as appropriated to hii 
fessionsd character. 

He should support a dignity of character as wel 
decency. But no artifice, no external pomp will su 
it. It must support itself by real superiority. But 
superiority is naturally expected as a prime requisr 
a public instructor ? It is not superior knowledge of 
thmgs in which he undertakes to give instruction 
can this superior knowledge be acquired without ; 
fition \ And it is likely, that he who was sdecte 

* Cui mens dlvinior atque o> 
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fail parent, for the church, because he was a dunce, 
should apply at aU* or if he should, that he should ap- 
ply with success ? 

A man, who finds himself in a profession, for which 
he is conscious of his being unqualified, feels himself 
uneasy. He seeks refuge in amusements unbecoming 
his profinsion ; and I have no doubt but that it is one 
reason why many clergymen are seen to take delight in 
ODclerical occupations, that they are selected for a learned 
profession, without any propensity to learning, and per- 
haps because they were supposed to be dull of appre- 
hension, and unfit for any thing else. 

Nothing is more conunon, in some places, than to see 
clergymen devoting the greatest part of their time to 

a a mm m m •.« •. ^ . m 



spicuously active at horse-races, excessively attached to 
cards and back-gammon, and foremost in every thin^ 
which the more serious part of their congregation consi- 
ders vanity. 

Thev may certainlv amuse themselves with several of 
these things, and at tne same time be very worthy men ; 
but yet as these things have an appearance of levi- 
ty, and lead them to associate with loose and profligate 
characters, they give offence, and prevent them from do- 
ing that good, fen* which done Uieir profession was in- 
stituted. No good can be done by a preacher totallj 
destitute of au&ority ; but authority is founded on opi- 
nion, and nothing, except vice, destroys that opinion, so 
effectually as the appearance of levity. 

Thougn moderate abilities and moderate attainments, 
with a good heart, and a decent character, may make a 
very valuable parish-priest, yet I can never allow, that the 
study of divinity, as some seem to insinuate, re- 
quires only moderate abilities and attainments. It cer- 
tainly affords scope for the greatest talents, and when in- 
tended to be earned to any considerable degree of perfec- 
tion, it requires also profound and extensive erudition. 

To be a Christian philosopher, a physician of the souft 
it is necessary, m the first place, to have studied the Holy 
Scriptures witii great attention ; and in the second, that 
wooderfidmicrocosmi the heart of man* iu«SA&nQK\>^ 
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necessary to the surgeon, so is the knowledge of the pas- 
sions, the temper, the propensities, and the alterations 
which age, prosperity, and adversity, effect in the minf}, 
necessary to him, whose office it is to reduce those who 
have erred, to afford rational comfort to the afflicted, and 
hope to the desperate. That he may enforce the doc- 
trines of religion, he must be an orator ; he miut be fur- 
nished with polite learning, and with elegant diction ; he 
must have every assistance which a liberal education can 
bestow, and which long and attentive reading can obtain. 
And shall a parent think himself justified in selecting the 
weakest of his children for an office so important? He 
who acts so unreasonably, probably renders the child un- 
happy, while he insults the national religion, and that 
God, whom it was established to honor. 

If the parent thinks he perceives in any of his boys ^ 
remarkable share of abilities, he resolves to bring him up 
to the law, and all his worldly-wise friends conmiend 
him for not throwing away so fine a boy by i^acing him 
in the church. Yet I am fiilly convinced, that no de- 
partment of the law requires the noble faculties of the 
mind in so great perfection as the pastoral office. The 
law chiefly requires audacity and sophistry, to 
both of which the church is greatly superior. The law 
requires the little wisdom of this world, the wisdom of 
those children of the world, who arc wiser in their gene- 
ration than the children of light ; but divinity towecs 
above such nieanm^bs, above lawyers and their subtleties, 
above every other profession ; fur to be a divine, proper- 
ly and fully iiccomr)ii>h.\l, is to be all that philosophy 
can pvc, willi :?ii» adilitior of the purest and sublimest 
rclij5'ion. 

It wouU afford mcm.^ch sati.- fiction if any thing I can 
«ay iihould induce the acrious Cbrisiian to devote the.vo 
ly bfst oMiis children to the scmco of the God, who 
gave them ;'* and not impJously to consecrate him to the 
service of the altar, v hom, fr<jm want of p?rts, he thinkB 
incapabU' of ;:ny usrt'ul service. 1 siispeci, that man to 
Ik; insincLic in his profe jsion of Christianity who dares to 
imvlt it so grofply. 

It is to be wished that the patronage of livings were 

* Yet li'hilc B<»rou^''.-iatcr*;at is the only nuans of olitainins p rc fcfm citf 
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dikflyy if not entirely, in the bishops, supposing trans' 
iaiioM prohibited; ror private patronage, in the pre- 
sent age and system of pnnciples and manners is highly 
hijurioas to the cause of Christianity. The bishops nught 
•omedmes be misled in conferring bienefices, by gratituide 
to thdr patrons ; but I am sure Uiey would, for the most 
party dispose of the cure of souls, far better than esquires, 
who consider the living in their gift, as a mere provision 
for some lubberiy boy educated as a fox-hunter ; or who* 
m defiialt of a younger son, put it up to sale, and knock 
it down with the hammer, like lands, tenements, • goods, 
and chattels^ 

Nothing surely conduces to injure Christianity so much 
as a contemptible ministry ; . and it must of necessity be 
partially contemptible,* when many parishes in a king- 
dom can exhibit individuals among the laity, more learned 
and more decent, than the parochial priest, their autho- 
rized guide, whom they pay, and whom they ought to 
revere. The misfortune originates in great measure 
from the mistaken, but prevailing idea, which I have 
here endeavored to explode, that any thing h good 
enough to make a parson. Interest, and a friend at 
court, are thought sufficient to supply all defect. 



EVENING XIV. 

ON THB PECULIAR HAPPINESS SUPPOSED TO AT- 
TEND A LIFE OF CONTEMPLATION. 

•• T NO sooner enter my library," says Heinsius, " than 
A I bolt the door, and shut out lust, an^bition, and 
avarice, whose mother is idleness, and whose nurse, ig- 
norance ; and taking my seat among the illustrious spi- 
rits around me, I look down with pity on the rich and 
^at, who are strangers to such refined and exalted en- 
joyments.'* 

If a life of study can produce happiness so pure as 
Heinsius has described ; if it can exclude lust, ambition, 
and avarice ; if it can give an elevation above the rich 
and great ; who would not fly from the world and seize 
that CHIEF GOOD| in the recess of Yu%\\\>x^% ^Yok^^fe 
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has vainly toiled for in the road of ambition ind- avai* 
rice? 

But no recess is sufficiently retired, no occupation, 
sjLifficiently pure, to exclude csre and contamination. 
Man bears within his bosom, wheresoever he conceal^i 
h'mself, and whatsoever he does, the seeds of evils and 
m'sery. 

Philosophers may deicribe the happiness of contcm- 
j^lative life, and sfcudenti; Hatter themselves that they are. 
out of the reach i)f ci>rruption ; but does experience, jus-, 
tify a persuaiJon tliat philosophers and students are hap- 
pier and more ini^occnt Oian all others ? A perusal of 
t;hcir lives will evince the truth, that it is not m man to' 
secure himself from the assaults of passion, and the cor- 
ruption of vice, by withdrawing his person from the so-, 
<?iety of the multitude. Volumes have been written on 
the peculiar nusery of the learned, and I wish it could 
^e asserted with truth, than on shuttuig the doors o£ 
their book rooms, they at tbe same time shut out deuret^ 
avarice, and ambition. 

Men of that octiviiiy of mind which ranges through. 
ajpL nature and art, see more clearly, and feel more se^si-.. 
bly, than the common tiibe whose attention is fixed on 
frivolity. All the objects of desire, avarice, and ambi- 
tion, exhibit themselves to their eyes, in the most glow- 
ing colors, and in the most enijaging forms. Their 
taste, cultivated and refined by continual exercise of its 
powers, is enabled to discover charms which escape 
vulgar notice. Their leisiure and freetlom from the ordi- 
nary cares of life, cause their hearts to fix on wh^it their 
imaginations have admired. It cannot be wondered at, 
therefore, if contemplative men, instead of being ex- 
empt from the tumults which disturb others, have felt 
themselves agitated by external things with peculiar 
£urce. Their enjoyments have been, high, their sufferi 
ings keen, and their failings singularly deplorable. 

I fear, therefore, that truth must resign those preten- 
sions to that unmolested felicity, which students have 
sometimes claimed, as the privilege of their learned so- 
litude. In common with all the sons of men they par- 
take of misery ; and they are under some peculiar cir? 
cui338taj)ces, which aggravate the woe which it is theis 
destiny to ahare. 
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To M^cuofe the happiness that is allowed to man, they 
musty like others, have recourse to virtue and wisdom, 
not merely to retreat, or to contemplation. With vir- 
tue and wisdom, I believe, th^r employments will be 
found highly conducive to a most exalted state of sublu- 
nary felicity; for their employments are pure and refined, 
intellectual, and even heavenly, compared with the gross 
delights of animal sense. He who places his happiness 
In gluttony and debauchery, must acknowledge, while 
he boasts of his pleasures, that he is renouncing the 
hiost honorable part of his nature, his reason ; and 
that he is assimilating himself, as much as he is able, with 
the brutes whom he proudly disdains. 

I caimot help thinking, that the Platonic philosophy, 
mixed, as it is, with much tolly, desenes more rtj^ird 
than it usually receives. It tends to nuke man value 
himself on his m»nd. It teaches to seek tnjoyment in 
the exertions of the discursiv.e f^iculty, and to asi>irw- at 
an intellectual excellence, which, thoup:h it may nj\er 
reach, invites by its beautiful appeara:i:c, to heiglils of 
improvements which it would nc/er otherwise have al- 
taiuod. Platonism, when carried to extremes, like all 
other doctrines, terminates in no'.iceuse ; but undt-r the 
regulation of reason, it leads the mind to a aiiVj of ce- 
lestial enjoyment and angelic pcrfccti:)^. 

Hapi)y would it have been for the contemplative part 
of mankind, if the honors which are almost ui'iversally 
aMowed to Epicums, had been resenxd for Plato. Chrii;- 
tioii and rational Platonism leads to the perfection of the 
human soul : nor should the scrupulous be ashamed of 
uniting with Christianity, a philosophy which, in its na- 
ture and tendency, when its extremes are av oi Jicd, is all 
pure, all spiriUiat, all divine. 

If the superior light of christiar.ity h.-id not irradiated 
the world, there is no philosophy which l-ie aspirant af- 
ter excellence wouM wish to prc/ail in prcftix^r.cc to Pla- 
tonism, divested of its visionary eccentricijcs. No phi- 
losophy contributes so much to nilse man to the ex:;?ta- 
tion which he may conceive to adoni a Fpirltual nature. 
No philosophy exalts him so much r.b')ve the body, and 
furnishes him witli ideas so congeni;-.! lj ail that we con- 
' sidcr as celestial. 

But common sense, and coinnioTv c'K^en!^^cf^) ^Scvrccv^ 
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after alU that whoever attexhpts to reach undiftuibed 
happinets by flights c^ contemplation, above the usual 
ken of mortals, commonly finds himself precipitated at 
last, like Icarus in the fable. 

Superior degrees of h^piness are not to be expected 
solely from a skill in arts and sciences, from study, and 
from retirement; but chiefly from those virtues, and 
good qualities, in which even the illiterate find it, from 
prudence, temperance, justice, fortitude, and content- 
ment. The boast of felicity without these is but the 
rant of pride, and the rhapsody of inexperienced specu^ 
lation. 



EVENING XV. 

ON THE AMUSEMENT OF PUBLIC READINGS. 

nr'HERE is a species of entertainment lately introdu- 
JL ced, which, being in its nature elegant, in its satis- 
factions innocently pleasurable, and in its consequences 
highly improving, deserves great praise and general en- 
couragement : I mean the public reading of excellent 
passages from the best authors, varied at intervals by the 
perfonnance of the best music. The understanding! 
the ear, the judgment, and the fancy, are all agreeably ad- 
dressed, exercised, and improved by it ; and the politest 
ages and nations cannot boast a more refined and rational 
mode than this, of amusing the inhabitants of a great 
metropolis. 

Recitations were a very common amusement among 
the ancients ; but the ancients do not appear to have a£ 
ways added to the charms of verse the melody of instru- 
mental music. Their recitations constituted their mode 
of publishing a new piece. The press being unknowut 
and the methods of writing then in use, tardy and ex- 
pensive, the poet published his work, in the first instance^ 
by assembling his friends, and reading his production be^ 
fore them, sometimes for their correction, but oftener for 
their applause. 

These recitations became at last a public nuisance. 
Poets made interest with as much solicitude as a caadi* 
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datet for the honor of an audience. They sometimes 
fiaid persons for attendance, that by an appearance of 
numbers^ they might gain the credit of popularity. It 
must have been greatly mortifying to vanity to hear the 
excuses which were made by those who wished to avoid 
the tedious attendance. No common degree of self-love 
could have borne them. But the desire of applause ori- 
ginated sometimes in passions more clamorous than var 
nity, in avarice and ambition. The arts of puffing were 
practised for their gratification. Hearers were hired at 
a considerable expence, and placed in commodious cor- 
ners of the room, to applaud at such places in the poem, 
as had been previously appointed by the speaker. Com- 
plaisance or servility often ^ave the palm where it was 
not due. Poetical like civil eminence, was sought by 
bribery and corruption, and at last, the public recitations 
became objects of supreme contempt, and were in course 
relinquished. 

But the modem readings, not consisting of original 
compositions produced by the speaker, are not liable to 
to those evils which the corruption of human nature has 
always a tendency to introduce. The piix:es recited are 
usually such as have already received the stamp of pub- 
lic approbation. The manner of recital is alone left to 
the judgment of the audience. If the reader murders 
his authors, the audience will very justly pronounce sen- 
tence of condemnation against him ; for, as they pay 
for their admission, they have a right to demand a com- 
petent degree of excellence in the performance ; and, if 
their decision should be over-ruled by sinister arts, they 
can easily punish the delincjuent by withdrawing tlieir 
presence from an entertainment which, under bad 
management, ceases to afford them that pleasure, which 
they have a right to expect. 

Many improvements might be made in this mode of 
entertainment, which the public seems not disinclined to 
favor. It has hitherto been in the hands of second or 
thhnd rate players, of persons of no great repute, very mo- 
derately learned, and not strikingly endowed with the ta- 
lents ot eloaition. There is surely nothing base or dis- 
graceful in the undertaking, nothing to deter persons of 
the greatest abilities, learning, and character, from en- 
gaging in it. On the contrary, as the recixaX o'i V^^\)k:«^. 

VOL, II. E 
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compositions) in the best manner, requires and displays 
gn:at tate, great judgment, great eloquence, he who per- 
forms it well, deserves, and will probably receive, honor 
as well as emolument for his reward. Men of the most 
liberal education might here find a field for the di^lay of 
their abilities, with great advantage both pecuniary aad 
reputable. It is certain, that the entertainment of read- 
ings will never possess the esteem which it deserves, till 
it shall be conducted by persons of character, by gentle- 
men and scholars, at whose feet the learned and the 
great may sit and listen, without degradation. 

If this entertainment should ever be undertaken by 
such men, it might be worth while to erect a theatre 
adapted to their purpose. It should, I think, be in the 
form of the ancient Odeum, with a stage or pulpit, and 
an orchestra for the musicians. A library might be 
added for the use of constant subscribers ; and a grove 
or garden might furnish a fine opportunity for a philoso- 
phical or literar)' promenade. 

The expence attending such an institution would per- 
haps exceed the revenues. I'he plan may be visionary^ 
like Cowley's projected college ; but as this is an enter- 
prising age, such improvements and modifications of it 
might be adopted, as would render it in some degree 
practicable. 

In every mode of entertainment intended for the pub- 
lic, there must be such a variety as may contribute to 
the pleasure of a mixed assembly. It seldom happens 
that all are sufficiently rational to be satisfied with the 
feast of reason. Music is the best addition that can be 
made to it. After every recital, an interlude should be 
introduced, the expression of which should in some de^ 
grce correspond with the piece which may have been just 
read ; grave or gay, according to the gravity or gaiety of 
the poetry or prose. Care, however, should be taken to 
preserve the entertainment distinct from the drama. If 
it encroaches on the theatrical, it may probably ap- 
pear, from the want of mechanical decorations, infcriur 
to it, and gradually fall into contempt. 

Not but that I believe many persons would listen to a 
good tragedy or comedy, well read by one person, with 
more pleasure than they behold it meretriciously dreat 
out with the tricks of the theatre. Fine dresses, painted 
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faces 2?ivl gaudy scenes soon pall upon a sensible mind, 
which is disagreeably diverted by them from attending to 
the main busmess, the merits and beauties of the poem. 
The finery of a theatre has few charms, but for the illi- 
terate and for children. In the mean time, good poetry, 
soUd reasoning, historical tnith, true eloc^uence, grace- 
fully and properly exhibited at the readings, must al- 
ways supply the mind with aliment at once pleasant and 
nutritious. 



EVEMNG XVI. 

OS JALLING INTO THE INDOLENCE OF OLD AGE 

PREMATURELY. 

nr^ERE prevails an opinion, that, after a certain age, 
JL the mind, like the body, having arrived at its com- 
plete size, ceases to admit of that increase which we call 
miprovement. Many appearances seem to justify such 
an opinion ; but I am inclined to believe, that, though 
the mind at a certain age, may, from several causes, 
shew a tendency to become stationary, yet its tendency 
may be counteracted by extraordinary efforts and exer- 
tion. The machine, by long operation, may have incur- 
red the impediments of excessive friction, or some of the 
wheels may be nearly worn out ; but a little oil judici- 
ously applied, and a few repairs ingeniously made, may 
restore its motions and augment its force. 

One considerable proof, that, when the mind has 
reached the acme of its improvement, it becomes for a 
little while stationary, and then retrograde ; is drawn 
from observing that the second or third production of an 
author is often inferior to his first, even though the first 
were the produce of his juvenile age. 

But is it not probable that the exertions of the author 
may have been remitted after having obtained the distinc- 
tion which first stimulated his earlier diligence I Success 
operates on the minds of many like the luxuries of Ca^ 
pua, on the soldiers of Hannibal, after the passage of the 
Alps, and the victory of Canux. 
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When the strength of the body begins to decliney its 
companion seems to indulge it with a sympathizing in- 
dolence. The road that leads to repose is smooth, 
flowery, and seducing ; and many there are who enter 
it, long before repose is necessary. If they coyld ac- 
quire self-command enough to avoid the charms of the 
syren, they might still make great advances in climbing 
the steeps of science and virtue. But it must be allowed 
that greater. efforts are required than the generalitjr cE 
mankind are disposed to make, at any time in their lives, 
and much less in the period of their decline* 

Yet the history of literature affords many animating 
examples, to prove that great works may be produced 
after the middle of life. Sophocles and Theophrastus 
composed excellent works when they were nearly a hun- 
dred years old. Our own Milton, whose Paradise Lost 
is an effort of mental activity equal to any which anti- 
quity can boast, did not begin it, till he had arrived at 
that age when, in the opinion of many, the mind is re^ 
ceding from excellence. 

Julius Caesar Scaliger, who became a prodigy of learn- 
ing, did not commence the study of Greek till he vras 
nearly forty. He did not even know the Gredc charac- 
ters till about that time ; nor did he devote himself en- 
tirely to-a lif^ of letters till he was forty-seven. His daN's 
till then had been spent in an unsettled manner, chiefly 
in the army, with habits and dispositicms unfavorable to 
study. But he had a mind which, like that of his name- 
sake, the Roman conqueror, was formed to break down 
all obstacles ; and age, instead of abating his vigor, 
served but to harden and corroborate the sinews of his 
intellect. 

It seems indeed reasonable to suppose, that works 
which depend on the warmth and vigor of the imagina- 
tion, on pathos and sensibility of heart, would always 
be produced in the greatest perfection at an early period ; 
but the examples of Sopliocles and Milton, who wrote 
the finest poetry, the one in extreme old age, and the 
other at a mature age, serve to prove their theories con- 
cerning the human mind are too fallacious to be entirely 
relied on. The defects and failures of nature may be in 
great measure supplied or prevented by prudence and 
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perseverance. But laziness and want of spirit suffer 
them to creep on before nature intended. 

Thus is lire in effect abbreviated. Early old age and 
early dotage are introduced by an abject dereliction of 
our own powers. We labor to increase our fortunes, 
and suffer our faculties to run to ruin without reluctance. 
But it is surely worth while to contend strenuously for 
thcnr preservation. Of how little value are the enjoy- 
ments of life, when we come to vegetate in stupidity, in 
the midst of all that should delight our senses, inform 
our understanding, enrich our memory, and glitter 
on our imagination ! It is worth while to pursue every 
method which has a tendency to prolong our mental ex- 
istence. Among these I will venture to enumerate, a 
constant yet moderate exercise of our abilities, a daily 
accumulation of new ideas, a recollection of the old, a 
rule over the passions, a temperance in wine and all the 
pleasures of the glutton and debauchee. We often ac- 
cuse time and nature for decays which are caused by 
our own neglect. Instead of immerging ourselves in the 
pursuit of wealth, which we shall never enjoy, and ho- 
nors, which are empty bubbles, let our desire be to pre* 
serve our faculties unimpaired to the last, and to shine as 
the sun shines, bright through the whole of its progress; 
and though with abated heat and effulgence at the clo(« 
of itf yet vnth a serene and venerable lustre, till it de- 
descends to the other hemisphere. 



EVENING XVir. 

ON THE EFFECT OF LITERARY PRIZES AND FOUN- 
DATIONS FOR LECTURES. 

MANY men of generous minds, lovers of learning 
and desirous of promoting it, have established 
premiums and pensions to excite exertion, and to allure 
modest merit from the shade. The rewards have been 
ample, the honors splendid ; but the works, which they 
have elicited, have not often exceeded the narrow limits 
of mediocrity. 

What is there in our libraries produced in conse- 
quence of prizes, or public foundations} which claim 

£2 
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the first rank, and aspires at immortality ? The Mikoofy 
the Shakspeares, the Bacons, the Newtons, and the 
Lockes, rose, like the forest tree, with spontaneous 
vigor. 

The failure of prizes and other similar institutions to 
call forth extraordinary and super-eminent merit* is a 
curious circumstance m the world of letters, and de- 
serves investigation. 

Excitements of this kind operate on two very strong 
propensities of human nature, the love of money and 
the love of fame. Rivalry and competition add a power* 
fill spur to the minds of all men ; and are particulariy 
efficacious amon^ the candidates for public distinction : 
but notwithstanding a theoretical pix^bUity, that such 
invitations would produce unconunon excellence, the 
fact will be uncontroverted, that they have produced 
only a moderate degree. 

It may not be <&jSicult to assign some causes of the 
fulure. The mind <^ man delighting in liberty, usually 
enters on a subject proposed by another with a frigid 
and foreed attention. It feels its powers shackled by 
authority. It moves in chains, and therefore with dif- 
ficulty. It is made to resemble a stream diverted from 
its natural channel into a canal of the inland navigator. 
The beautiful meanders disappear, and are changed to a 
long right line confined by regular banks, imadomed by 
spontaneous flowers, willows, and alders, the wild yet 
inimitable graces of nature. 

Uncertainty of success, where a splendid prize ex- 
cites a number of competitors, throws a damp on the 
i^irits, or teaches a cold caution, very unfavorable to 
the noble flights of asphing genius. It represses those 
hardy attempts at hi^h excellence which approach to the 
very verge of a precipice. It causes a solicitude rather 
to avoid error, than aspire at pre-eminent beauty. A 
correct composition is the result, where there is nothing 
to blame,. .9nd nothing to commend. The treatise is 
very fine, says the reader ; but take it away, and bring 
loe Shakspeare. 

True genius indeed, does not often engage in compe-^ 
t'ltions excited by gold medals. There is an independent 
spirit in true goiius, a noble pride, and a generous self- 
esteem^ which prevent it frpm entering the lists^ whm 
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the prize is oftener confeired on performances without 
fniltSy than on striking^ but unequal excellence. Pecu- 
niary rewards seldom appear alluring to true genius; and 
the distinction, which the obtaining of a paltry prize, 
against no very distinguished competitors, confers, is 
too little to rouse the vigor of gigantic powers. The 
eagle and the lion stoop not to a mean prey. Nothing less 
than public fame, universal applause, independently of a 
bauble, or a purse of guineas, can satisfy minds elevated 
by nature, above the common standard of human ability. 

Of those who have gained prizes many have been truly 
ingenious ; but among them we do not see the names of 
tl»e Drydens, the Popes, and the Grays. Oblivion haa 
alxeady covered most of them in her impenetrable shade. 
Their success answered the temporary purpose of recom- 
mending them to the patronage or employment of co- 
temporaries ; but where are their boasted productions ? 
I search for them in vain in the booksellers' shops ; I 
find them, if I find them at all, in the bundle of waste 
paper, sold by the pound to the chandlers. 

But are prizes useless, and ought they to be disconti- 
nued ? Certainly not ; for they tend to excite a medio-* 
crity of excellence which is found very beneficial among 
mankind, because it is level to that moderate capacity, 
which is supposed to predominate. They raise mode- 
rate abilities to a pitch, which they would otherwise have 
never reached. They serve as whips to the dray-horse, 
though the racer will run with sufficient speed without 
them ; and, in the generosity of his nature, would indig- 
nantly spurn at then- application to his side. 

Does the establishment of lectures, on controversial 

fsints in divinity, promote the cause of Christianity ? 
think not so much, as is sometimes pretended. The 
eflbct of arguments is greatly lessened, when an advo- 
cate writes for hire, on a subject prescribed by authority. 
He is supposed to write, not so much the result of his 
own conviction, as the sentiments of a sect, a party, or 
a church ; and to be actuated, not so much by a sincere 
zeal for the truth and the cause, as by the desuie of gain 
and reputation. He is supposed to enlist as a mercena- 
ry, hired, like the Hessians, to draw the sword for pay, 
and ready, if he could with decency, to lend his abili- 
ties to the opposite side, if they would invite him with 
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greater rewards. And who reads the books which the 
prizes or lectureships have elicited ? A few recluse aca- 
demicsy a few ^speculative divines. Not the people at 
large, who require something more popularly written, 
something with less subtlety and less polemic art, to capti- 
vate their attention and convince their understanding. 
To name particular works or particular writers, though 
easy, would be tedious; but it would be difficult to 
pohtt out a single work ; among such writings, which 
has been genersdly read, or become universally popular, 
which has silenced the clamor of the iiifide], and ilxed 
Christianity on a firmer basis, than it stood upon before. 
They are useful, however, in furnishing exercises for the- 
ological students, and employing the time of those who, 
without such incitements, might have slumbered away 
their existence in a total inaction. 

Perhaps an improvement might be made in the adju- 
dication of literary prizes, and in bestowing the bounty 
of founders. They might be given, as rewards to the 
4)est spontaneous work published in the year, in what- 
ever art or science, they were originally intended to pro- 
mote. A conunittee of judges might be appointed, who 
should act with the most perfect impartiality. But 
here would be the difficulty ; where shall a tribunal be 
found among mortals, in which favor and prejudice do 
not interpose? Not in England ; where interest, partiali- 
ty, party, envy, and malice, have long usurped a domi- 
nion in literature, as well as in politics ; where a friend 
in power, will supply the want of all desert^ and a cor- 
rupt vote obtain the lucrative cure of s9uls and the first 
pnzes in civil and ecclesiastical life. 
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EVENING XVIII. 

ON THR IMPRUDENCE OF URGING IMCORRIGIBLB 
DUNCES TO A LEARNED PROFESSION. 

In que eo vel masime probavi summum ilium doctorem, Alahandemem 
ApoHooinm, qoL, cum meieede door ret, tamen non paiicbatur cos, quoa 
judicabat ooo poiie oratores evaderc, epiram apud sisi perdere^ et ad quam 
qucmque artem putatMt esse antum, ad earn impeflere atque hortari sole- 
bbL Satit est enim cBteris artmciis percipiendis, tantummodo simiitm tts$ 
kcmimis, etktquiid tiadatur, vel eiiam uiculcetur, siquis forte sit tardior 
po«e peicipcre aoimo, & memoria custedire. 

Cic. dt OraC Lib. i. Sect. 28. 

SECT. I. 

OF the multitudesy who are intended for the libe- 
ral professions^ and furnished with the opportuni- 
ties of a uberal education; the majority appears to be en- 
dowed with only such a share of natund talents, as en- 
ables them to reach a mediocrity of excellence ; and 
many so little favored by nature, as to continue, after 
miioi labor and time bestowed in vain, utterly incapa- 
Ue of receiving benefit from literary instruction. 

The mediocrists, if I may venture to give them that 
oainey constitute the greater part of mankind, and be- 
come very useful and respectable members of society. 
They are found to undergo labor with patience, and to 
riscy by care and perseverance, to heights of excel- 
fence, -which even genius, attended with idleness, cannot 
attain. Their understandings are not bright and shin- 
ing ; but they are strong and solid : and who does not 
know that the pick-axe and the spade would be in no re- 
spect the better for tlie acuteness of the razor; and 
that, in ordinary work, tlic liaip.mer, the beetle, and the 
mallet, are as necessary as the keen-edged chisel ? 

Of the mediocrist I do not at present speak ; but of 
the dunce ; of him whom the ancients would have stig- 
matised with the epithet Bceotian, and of whom they 
would have said, rather harshly, that his soul was given 
him only to preserve, like salt, his body from putrefac- 
tion.* 

• Animum ill: pecud. datum pro sale ne putresceret. 

Ctc. d', I t/idif^rts. 
Dr. S'lurh has made U!>e oi this idea ', soc a noV« ou fitcl. 'M. q\ Ubit«\ 
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Sv.ch bnys nre certainly to be treated with mildness 
and compassion. Ridiculous as their blunders appear, 
they oup:ht to be passed over with tacit connivance^ or 
the gentlest reproof. They can no more avoid their stu- 
pidity by any efforts of their own, than the blind and 
deaf can supply the defects of their senses by their own 
exertion. Their happiness should be consulted by their 
parents, and by all humane persons who are connected 
with them ; and they should be pllced in such situations 
in life, as may least expose them to contempt, and enable 
them to act their part with the most decency. The scope 
of my present attempt is to contribute what can be con- 
tributed to their ease, and their credit. As to 
their improvement in learning, he, to whom the task of 
instructing them is allotted, has an employment like the 
rolling of the rebounding stone, or the filling of the per- 
forated vessel. Pretenders, incited by interested mo- 
tives, are indeed ready to undertake it with boldness; but 
honest men, and men of sense, will acknowledge, what 
they cannot but feel, that it is impossible. 

I say, it is the duty of parents to consult the honor 
and hapfiness of such boys ; but whetlier to place them, 
at a Latm school, and to confine them there ten or twelve 
years, and then to send them to college seven more, in or- 
der to fix them in a pulpit for life, is t3 consult their ^- 
nor and their happinessy is a question to be determined 
by actual experience and observation. It appears to mof 
that such a plan renders them as uneasy^ as their dull 
dispositions are capable of being, and at the same time 
exposes them to insult and ill-usage. 

I will endeavor to describe the three states of such un- 
fortunate boys; at school, at college, and in their pro- 
fession. 

At school, the dunce passes the dreary hours, days, 
and years, from seven to seventeen, under a restraint, 
which to him, must have all the horrors of imprison- 
ment ; for he has no relish for those employments, no 
desire for that excellence, the pursuit of which might fill 
the tedious interval. He sits patiently under the nxl 
and cane, at a form, making dogs ears to dirty dictiona- 
ries. He is the last in his classes, a mere dead weight, 
the torment of his instructors, and the laughing-stock 
of his Jiveiier companions. His ears are stunned with 
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Kprimandfl) and his back galled with gtripes. ' He paces 
alongy like the mill-horsei always driven on, but never 
advancing. The schcx^-room is to him a Bastilc, or a 
slave-galley. No Mght idea from his books cheers his 
gloomy way ; and if nature had not given him an incrus- 
tation of stupidity, like the shell of the oyster, or the 
tortoise, he would be more wretched than the negroes of 
the W^ Indies, groaning under an Egyptian bondage. 
But if his ease is thus secured, it is not so with his honor • 
He is the standing^u/t of ridicule, the scorn and outcast 
of the little society. 

At length he is emancipated, not in consequence of his 
attainments, but his age. Too tall for school, he is sent 
Xia college. There indeed, he feels himself at liberty ; 
and soon learns to fill up the vacancies, which dogs« 
horses, and guns leave him, with ale, port and gentle 
slumber. He finds no difficulty in procuring from good- 
natured companions the exercises which are required. 
He can purchase them of some poor serv itor, unless his 
father has been slack in his remittances. So far well ; 
but there are examinations which must be undergone in 
person. Here he is miserably exposed ; and, if not 
auite destitute of feeling, wretchedly uneasy from the 
fear of a disgraceful repulse. After much trouble, he 
poes through the ordeal by the candor of good-natured 
judges, who would rather strain a point cS* conscience, 
than ruin a young man's interest and expectations ; es- 
pecially as there is a good living purchased for him, that 
only w^aits for his acceptance of it. He obtains his de- 
grees and his oitlers at last ; but not without misery and 
disgrace. Rejoiced at gaining the ultimate object of his 
education, he mounts his hunter, and turns his back on 
schools, colle^ . <^) libraries, and books, the bane of his 
happiness, the causes of his dishonor. 

He takes possession of his vicarage. He likes the house, 
the stables, the dog-kennel, the pasture-ground, and the 
income ; but the church and the pulpit are the great 
drawbacks of his felicity.^ He has no inclination for 
clerical or literary employments. He hates the sight of a 
book, and would as soon think of shooting his best 
[Xiinter as composing a sennuii. lie is strict and rigid in 

• tanJi n-.'iUi laUmiu.. TercNce. 
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<k>llecting his tythes ; but when that businesa is done^ be 
finds his time an intolerable burden ; and knows no me^ 
thod of alleviating it, but in such amusements as give o^ 
fence to the serious part of his pari^. He becomes a 
kind of game-keeper and huntsman to all the esquires 
around, acts as master of the ceremonies at all the little 
balls, and plays so keenly at whist (for dunces often excel 
at cards), that most people are afraid to sit down with 
him. 

He is not unconscious that he is acting out of charac* 
ter. He perceives that he is not respected as a cleigy* 
man, though courted by the lower orders of the fox- 
hanters, as a boon companion. He consoles himself by 
the consideration, that not himself, but his parents were 
blameable, who placed him in a profession most repug- 
nant to his natnrc and inclinations. He feels himself^as 
a clergyman, like a fish out of water, a dog taught to 
dance, or a learned pi^. 

Had he been fixed m a shop, or in any mode of lifef 
where learning is not required, he might have been happy 
and respectable. He would have made a good brewer, 
grocer, draper, builder, brazier, pewterer, or plumber» 
thdugh he is but a sorry divine. In lus present situatioDf 
he is as unhappy as his blunt feelings, will allow him to 
be : and as to credit and esteem, he is as little respected 
as the st'xton of his parish, or the organ-blower. 

I conclude, therefore, that parents, who bring up 
dunces to the church, because they are dunces, do not 
consult the honor and happiness of their children ; but 
expose them to as much misery as their natures are ca^ 
pable of feeling, and to as much disgrace, as can be easily 
incurred without the commission of a crime. 



EVENING XIX. 

ON THE PROPRIETY OF* TRYING DUNCES IN SOM» 
ART UNCONNECTED WITH LETTERS. 

SECT. n. 

I HAVE introduced an instance fn^ra the clerical pro- 
fession, principally, because parents, by a most per- 
verse wiyof thiukiiig, usuaUy onw^ \i;i & boy to the 
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elmrdi whom they conrider as scarcdv fit for any thing. 
It 18 also certain^ that dunces educated for the law and 

eysky when they find themselves unsuccessful at the 
r and the bedside, seek an asylum in the pulpit. Front- 
both these drcumstancesy it happens that the church it 
eomplimeiited with those, whom the world is supposed to- 
thiow adde, as refuse. The temple is thus converted ii^ . 
to an hospital for incurables. 

Dunces at school, are, however, by no means to be 
considered as refuse, though I must contend that they 
ought not to be particularly consecrated to the service ot 
the altar. No boj, who does not shew some taste for 
the belles lettres, n>r oratory, poetry, and history, should 
be brought up to that, or to any of the learned and Ube-. 
ral prolessions. 

. But some boys who are dull in the belles lettres, who 
never could read or relish the classics, have a turn for 
mathematics, and all the arts which depend on mechani- 
cal contrivance. A reputed dunce should be tried in 
these, studies before he is given up as incorrigible. I have 
been told of a very able man, who, when a boy, display- 
ed no symp t o ms cif parts, till he was tried in Euclid'a- 
elements. They struck him with delight ; he studied 
them with eagerness, grew fond of application, and gra/». 
dually rose to high eminence as a polite artist. 

Others who niake no progress in their books, have a 
taste for drawing and music. These, indeed, will sel- 
'dom be sufficient to qualify for employments by which 
life is to be supported, or a fortune acquired ; but, when 
a dull boy in books appears to be ingenious in these artSt 
he ought to be allowed to cultivate them at least as 
amusements, in wder to rescue himself from the imputa- 
tion crifatotal want of ability. 

It should beoonsidered too, before a boy, who makes 
little improvement in the clasdcs is despaired of, that the 
parts of diflferent boys display themselves at different pe- 
riods. JMany of those who produce fruit of the most 
durable kind, do not blossom till late in the season. 

But yet there are some who shew such symptoms of 
insuperable stupidity in learning, that after a reasonavie 
trial, the limitation of which must be left to the parent's 
discretion, they ought, as their happiness is valu^, to be 

VOL. II. F 
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tedtoeCherpnnnits in wliichactiyit7Qfbod7 itcfaiellf 
nooired* 

I hive nld» that the tfane of triil should be detennined 
by the ptrenty for few masten will venture to q>eak un* 
welcome truth to their employer, especially on a tender 
Abjecty which may efiect the whole life of thdr pupily 
apd p erh ap s draw down his bitterest resentment upon 
them at a more efficient age. The office of H<yH»"g . 
whether ornot a young man shall proceed in a way of 
lifey pointed out by pradence and by parental authorityt 
is too important to be imposed on a common maater. 
The compensatfon he usually receives is not suffidcntf 
and the comiexion is not close enough to justify the pa- 
rent in throwing the odium and the burden upon hmu 
liie parent hinMelf, after accurate observaticMiy and the 
opinion of the master, should remove the boy ; but not 
sul^ect him to the mortification and disgrace of beii^ 
avowedly removed, because he was a dunce* Some pm- 
dentil reason should be assigned to justify the change of 
plan, and to save the character of the boy. To pSoath 
him for the defects of his nature would be savage cniclty. 
And here, I cannot but observe, that the practice of 
beatine dunces, to make them scholars, is atoncecgi^ 
gious folly, and most abominable brutality. 

Dunces in books often possess an animal vivacity In 
the affau*s and intercourse of common life, which causey 
vulgar people both high and low, to consider them at 
clever. Indeed, as the whde of their attention is devot* 
ed to the body, and to present and palpable oljects* 
they sometimes excel greatly in all bodily exercises and 
accomplishments, and in every mode aird degree of 
Chestcrfieldian grace. External ceremony, dress, and 
address, are just level to the understanding of a dunce. 
The worst Latinists and Grecians shine the brightest in 
the fencing and dkncing school. And it is an astonishing 
circumstance, that blockheads, in books, shew won- 
derful acuteness and memory in all the fe^ionable games . 
of chance. Add to this, that they are fond of the 
smaTI-tf^^ of the day ; so that, with all these recom- 
mendations, they are usually received, in feshionaUe 
drdeti as very dever and agreeable fellows. 

7^ army and the navy (1 hope the rough compliment 
will te excused) are the ptopec «phere« for those who ire 
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thus furnidied intfa bodfly activity, but, at the same 
time deficient in that kind of parts, which are necessary 
to make a valuable proficiency in polite literature. 
Dunces not being troubled with any of those fine sensi- 
Ixlities, wiuch form the poet, the philosopher, and the 
Orator, have, in the room of them, a blimtness and cal- 
losity, which contribute much to animal courage. 
Though rejected firbm the schools oif learning, they may 
shme in the boxing schools, become heroes of the fi^y 
and obtain, hy muscular exertion, the patronage of the 
grntt and popular. Thev have usually a strong consti- 
tution, unimpaired by thought and sedentary employ- 
ment, and may therefore bear the hardships or a marine 
life iad a military campaign, better than the choioest 
ipirits which nature has formed of finer day.* 

Dunces are also peculiarly sensible of the value of 
money. It is a gooJ^ which they can fed and underrtand 
perfectly, while they are insensible to the subtle charms 
of intellectual beauty. They, therefore, seem to be in- 
tended by Providence for trade or manufactures. 
They may shine in the shop ; though they disgraced the 
school ; and in time may deride, as they count their 
stores, the poverty of sdence and philosophy. I never 
heard that a man failed of arriving at the dignity of a 
lovd mayor through lack of clergy. Thousands would have 
worn regimentals, walked the quarter-deck, or stood 
bdiind the counter with eclat, who, as divines, physid- 
ans, and lawyers, lived imeasy, unhonored, and unsuc- 
pessfuL 

Agriculture is a very proper employment for boys who 
diew no abilities for the cultivation of sdence. It is a 
natural and reputable occupation ; and I cannot but re^ 
gret, that many boys of dull parts, but of good estates, 
are not brought up to farming their own lands, instead 
cf bdng thrust violently into schools, inns of court, 
and universities. Their health and their fortunes would 
be improved in their patrimonial fields, but in the land of 
learning, they plow and sow with great labor and ex- 
pence, and never reap the harvest,-}* dther of jwofit, ho- 
Bor, or internal satisfaction. 

* Ifeliore luto finxit practHrdia. 

^ Xiititf sitriii vcriamut lAUo. S m. 
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EVENING XX. 

ON THE PECULIAR IMPRUDENCE OF THE POOR III 
BRINGING UP DUNCES TO LEARNING. 

S E C T. in. 

THE remarks which I have hitherto made on the sub- 
ject of duncesy chielly refer to person c in easy cir- 
cumstances ; bat the propensity to bnng up boys« of no 
abilities for learning) to learned professions, is no less 
frequent in the lowest orders of society. 

The well-meaning parent* who has neither fortune nor 
interest to promote the advancement of his childf r^ 
solves to give him* what he cdlsy a good edacation. 
There is a free-school in the parish ; and thither the boy 
is sent to learn Latin* without a moment's consideratioor 
on the abilities of the boy, or the chance of his being 
able to gain his bread independently of manual labor. 
From the age of four or Bve to that of fourteen, or pei^ 
haps nineteen, he is confined to his book, and flogged 
through Lilly's Grammar. His health is injured, bis spi- 
rits dejected, his time lost ; for, after all, the parent finds 
it necessary to employ him in his owji trade, in digging 
and delving, in shoe-making, in the business of a draw- 
er, in the workshop of the smith, the brazier, or the car- 
penter. The boy has lost some time which might have 
been usefully spent in learning his handicraft ; and has 
besides acquired, by associating with boys of higher 
rank, ^ some ideas which teach him to lament the hard- 
ship of his lot, to despise his present companions, and 
the vulgarity, toil, and filthiness, of the manufactory : as 
to the little learning he has gained, it is soon forgotten^ 
and indeed it -was scarcely worth preserving, for I auL 
proceeding on the hypothesis that the boy was a dunce. 
Pdrfaaps he can repeat Propria qtue maribus^ Qtue genm^ 
and Ai m pntsetui ; but the attainment of these has 
cost him so many bitter pains, that he wishes to assist 
his natural tendency to forget them, by total neglect and 
voluntary oblivion. 

I hope not to be misunderstood. I mean only to dis- 
suade traders and laborers from sending their sons to 
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learn LaJddf or continuing them in the study of it, when 
their sons are evidently deficient in natural ability. God 
forbid that I, or any one, should wish to prevent a poor 
man, whose son is singidarly endowed with the powers 
of understanding, from givmg him every opportunity of 
improvement, and raising his condition. I know that 
tome of the Ablest and best men whom this nation has 
produced, were the ofl^ring of indigent parents, and 
educated at free-schools. The founders of those excel- 
lent institutions intended them for such as could not be 
educated but by the aid of eleemosynary endowments. 
I only mean to discourage the bringing up of dunces 
to learned professions, whether they are the sons of 
the rich or the poor. The rich indeed, can provide 
for a dunce by interest, or by patrimonial estates ; 
but what can the poor man do for a son whom he has 
forced into orders, without learning, as well as without 
bOTough interest ? Even with learning, he would find it 
extremely difficult to procure a better livelihood for him, 
than a porter, or a menial servant, can earn ; for distin- 
guished pr eferment is either sold, or bestowed by interest 
alooe. But without learning, without character, with- 
out friends, a young man may live, if he can live at all, 
to curse the mist^^n ambition of his well-meaning pa- 
rent. 

Let a parent then, in the lower rank, be fully convin- 
ced by the most indubitable testimony, and not by fa- 
therly fondness and vanity, that hisr child possesses ex- 
traordinary aUlities, before he determines to make a 
scholar of him. He will otherwise neglect the parent's 
duty, which consists in consulting the real comfort and 
the credit of his child, without sacrificing solid and sub- 
stantial good to the fzmtastic prospects of vanity. 

It may be said, that if the poor do not introduce 
their children to the church, many churches must go uc- 
supplied. I rather think there will always be persons 
enough in the middle ranks of life, to supply the church- 
esy provided the stipends are such as they ought to be ; 
and where there are not such, the churches should go 
nntuppiied, till they are made such, by those who are 
concerned to secure their supply. As to the supply of 
them bj dunces, and persons totally unfit for the clerical 
profemony and unable^ by povertyy to preserve even a 

F 2 
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decent appearance, I do not conceive that such a supply 
of them can be conducive to the interest of religion. A 
little distress for persons to supply the churches, migl^ 
cause an event which has long been most devoutly wish- 
ed for, an augmentation of the stipends of those who 
perform the parochial duty. Though the modes of de- 
cent life are more than doubly expensive, and provisions 
and necessaries greatly enhanced in price, yet the sti- 
pends of poor vicars and curates continue as they were^ 
m the last century. Dr. Bentley says, it was made ap- 
pear to parliament, that six thousand of the clergy have^ 
at a middle rate, one with another, less than fifty pounds 
a year ; and, I believe, the numerous body of curates 
was not included in this estimate.* Go, now, ye poor 
parents, and run your lubberly lads' heads against p«di- 
pits. 

* See Bishop Watson'c Letter to the Ardibishop of Canteximrjr. 



EVENING XXI. 

ON THE NECESSITY OF DELAY AND CAUTION, BE- 
FORE A BOY IS GIVEN UP AS A DUNCE. 

SECT. IV. 

BEFORE I leave the subject, I think it necessary to 
add a caution against a too precipitate decision on 
the abilities of boys ; a rash removal of them from a life 
of learning, and a too early condemnation of them as 
dunces incurable. 

There are some natures, and those too of the subUnv- 
est kind, which will not submit to the trammels of com- 
mon discipline, but will thrive with spontaneous vigor» 
and grow of themselves to a stupendous elevation. Thus 
the oak of the forest would scorn to be nailed against a 
wall like the feeble exotic fruit-^xee, but will reach 1^ 
skies when left unmolested in its native soiL Boys of 
this kind do not display nuich of their ability at schools 
and colleges, and often offend those who cannot compre- 
hend their noble natures, by the appearance of a dulrctti 
which) like the mist of the morning, is only the prdude 
of sdar effttl^toce in a sl^y unclouded. 
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The history of literature afibrds many examples of 
thoae who made a disgraceful figure both at school and 
(X>]lege9 but who afterwards became greater men than 
their boasted school-fellows and contemporary colle- 
gians. Scioppius, who wrote a philosophical grammar* 
. would not submit, while at school* to learn the common 
rules* as he relates of himself; and Cowley either could 
not* or* as it is most probable, would not commit to me- 
mory those elementary instructions* in which all boys 
educated at gnunmar schools are constantly initiated. 
There is in the minutiae of grammar, as they are taught by 
some persons* something no less abstruse than logic and 
metaphysics ; and therefore highly disgustful to boys* 
whose distinguishing talent is imagination. Very bright 
boys* therefore* may exhibit* where a proper method of 
introducing them is deficient* a backwardness in learn- 
ing grammar, which may cause them to be mistaken by 
carelesa observers for dunces. 

Our most celebrated schools cannot boast of. produ- 
cing the first-rate poets of this country. Shakspcare* 
Milton* Pope* and Swift* were not indebted to them. 
They were educated rather irregularly. They were 
self-taught ; and ai^er all the boasts of classical discipline* 
the ablest men* diamonds of the first water, stars of the 
first magnitude, were automaths, or instructed by 
their own persevering diligence. The truth is, that na- 
ture together with the ability, gave them a most ardent 
inclination for excellence, which advanced them to won- 
derful heights* and broke through all obstacles. These 
considerations may answer the purpose for which they 
are introduced ; that of preventing parents from des- 
pairing of their children's proficiency* after the failure 
of the first trials* or on observing the dulness of early in- 
fancy* 

But after every trial* and the most patient expectation* 
some boys will appear* beyond the possibility of error^ 
anant dunces* in all that concerns what is called book- 
lemiiiig. But even under this unfavorable circumstance* 
consolation may be derived from reflections of the fol 
towing nature. 

Dunces* it is generally believed* are not the least hap* 
py of mankind. Though unable to afford much plea^ 
lure to othersi they are commonly pkas^ mXScx ^k^ss&f- 
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selves in a hi^h degree. A smile of self-applause accom- 
panies all their words and actions. If laul^hed at by 
others^ they mistake derision for congratulation. The 
proud man's contumely affects them not. Nothing but 
real pain gives them read sorrow. They have no imagi- 
nary illS) that shadowy train, which haunts the ingenious. 
They have none of those fine sensibilities which torture 
the feeling heart with unspeakable agony. Let them have 
food in abundance, anda su%:iency of raiment and maney» 
and, with a wisdom which philosophers have vainly pre- 
tended to, they are perfectly satisfied, and enjoy a AmFs 
paradise. 

There is no reason to believe that they will not succeed 
in the world. Fools, it is proverbially said, have fortune. 
Some substantial reasons may be assigned to account for 
the adage. Unfeeling and unreflecting men of dull parts 
are not hurt by repulses and disappointments. Break 
their web, and they begin it again with all the patience 
of a Dutchman. They know no nice scruples of puncti- 
lious honor. They have no superabundant delicacy, to 
prevent their importunity of the great and pow«fuL 
They prosecute their claims with exemplary persever- 
ance. A flat refusal, or a downright insult from their pa.- 
tron, strikes them with no more effect than a tennis-ball 
the rock of Gibraltar. 

The great and powerful oflen favor them as servile 
companions, and in consequence of familiarity with them 
patronise and prefer them. They have no saucy claims 
of merit. They have no acquired lustre to absorb the 
glitter of hereditary honor. They are all complaisance 
and servility^ They are therefore often elevated to ho- 
nor and profit, which no brilliancy of envied abilities 
would ever have reached. 

If their success in the world is the object of a parent's 
first wishes, let him not grieve that his son is a dunce ; 
for experience proves, that the want of literary atdlitks 
may fa« no obstacle to patronage. 

But to speak seriously, for many will be disposed tp 
consider such consolatory topics as the sport of a ludi- 
crous irony, it is certain that Pi^vidence has adapted ad- 
vantageous situations in society for all the sons of mm, 
who are not in a state of Jdiotism or insanity. A theu- 
MgDd departmeaU may be founds which eveo dunqet naif- 
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fill with credity comfort^ and success. I only contend 
against the absurditv of educating them, when known to 
be dunces, for the church, or any other of the liberal pro- 
iesiioQs, where reputation and emolument ought to. de* 
pend on superior abih'ties, and extensive knowled^. 

The mistake of confining dunces to a learned life, ari« 
KS no less fh^iuently from the duplicity of the master, 
than from the olindness, vanity and perverseness of 'the 
parent. Many masters are mean enough, for the sake of 
retaining scholars, to extol a blockhead as a genius, when- 
ever the parent, un£d)le himself to judge, mquires con- 
cerning his son's proticiency. It is an artifice among the 
lower orders of the didactic profession to make eveiy 
parent imagine, that his own son is a prodigy ; but it is 
an artifice not only contemptible in the motive which 
produces it,' but hiehly injurious in its effects to the scho- 
lar, the parenty^and society. It is productive of disgrace 
and di8£^>pointment in private lirc ; and in public, of 
those numerous characters and occupations, which in- 
stead of being useful, are an impediment, an inciun- 
brance, a burden, and a pest. The fabric of a well-re- 
gulated community is like a fine piece of architecture^ 
where every stone and beam is in its proper place, and 
where a single derangement would not only destroy the 
beauty and symmetiy, but impair the strength of the 
pile. 

Consolation must be sought under the circumstance of 
want of parts, as under every other misfortune ; but 
after all, genius is a blessing to be considered as an in- 
stance of file favor of Heaven, and an emanation from the 
Deity. It is devoutly to be wished for, diligently im- 
{unoved, and, when improved, to be devoted to the glory 
of the giver, or, in other words, to the advancement of 
human happiness. It is a mean idea which views it only 
as an instrument of personal aggrandizement, scliish plea- 
sure, and sordid interest. It should, however, be restrain-- 
ed by prudence, and guided by benevolence ; and then 
it will be a source of delight to the possessor, and of a 
thousand advantages to ^ who are within the sphere of 
its powerfiU influence. 

It leems to be the will of Providence that, compara- 
tively speaking, few should possess the glorious endow- 
ment in a supsr-cmhicni degree. AH gieal e,iLc<:^<£DkRft 
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must indeed be raie^ for it would cease to be great ex- 
cellence if it were common. But let not those to whom 
genius is denied^ lament. Genius has its evilsy from 
. which theyr are exempt. It is envied, it is exposed to a 
thousand pains and penalties from the injuries of those 
nvhoy not knowing or not regaxtiingthe irritable niceties 
of its sensibility, rudely strike the tremulous fibre whene- 
ver they approach it. It is of too fine and subtle a na- 
ture for the tumults and agitations of a world madly rush- 
ing on in the vulvar pursuits of avarice and ambition. 
Unguarded by discretion, of which it is often too proud 
to acknowledge the dominion, it often causes a life of 
misery, and a premature dissolution. 

Let it also be remembered by those, Vho are consci- 
ous of inferiority to their fellow-creatures, that all dis- 
tinctions, whether civil, natural, mental, or corporealt all 
but superiority of virtue, will shortly cease ; smd tlu^ it 
is expressly declared on the highest authority, that to 

WHOM MUCH HAS BEEN GIVEN, OF HIM MUCH WILL 

BE required; a declaration, which, if duly impreBsed» 
might afford comfort to the dunce, and cause the genius 
to tremble. 



EVENING XXII. 

ON MORAL PHLEBOTOMY, A MODE OF DX8CIFLINS 

AMONG THE ROMANS. 

SIR, 

IT was a part of the ancient military discipline among 
the Romans, to order a delinquent to undergo phle- 
botomy ; and this was originally intended, as Aulus 
Gcllius seems to think, rather as a remedy than a punish- 
ment, quaji minus sani viderentur omnes qui deiinquerentf 
with an idea, that all who misbehaved were therefore to 
be considered and treated as invalids or unsound. 

I was seriously considering this method adopted by the 

wise Romans, and I could not help thinking, that the 

remedy might be extended to delinquents, m modern 

timesp and in other professions and employments of 1^ 

u well as in the military. 
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Suf^XMe the case of a knowing young man, who it 
Bot tm tin he has picked a quarrel, or distinguished . 
hiniaelf by a nocturnal riot in a college, in Cpvent Gar- 
den, in the lobbies of the Theatre, in the mral retreat of* 
Vauzhall, or in a duel in Hyde Park. As his irregulari- 

Lis usually attributed to the warmth of his blood, I 
aid think the lancet might be used with the greatest 
probalulity of success. A few ounces quietly let out in 
the soigery, might prevent the effusion of great quanti- 
ties by throwing bottles, by the stroke of the watchman's 
•taffy or the sword of some hot-headed antagonist. 

It is usual to call persons who are too eager in their 
pursoitSy sangmne ; for such surely no cure can be so 
certain and wdl ads^yted, as phlebotomy. 

Thape is m passion which assumes the name of lovet ' 
but instead cif promoting the happiness of its object, 
l e gai d s neither its peace nor ^ood feme, while it licenti-^ 
Ottsly seeks its own gratification. It has nothing in it of 
the tendemesSf the delicacy, the purity of love, but is , 
▼ery violent, and seems, by the symptoms, to partake 
the nature of a fever. I believe m this case, copious 
bleeding, with a cooling regimen, would not fail of ef- 
fecting a temporary cure. 

There are numerous tribes of schemers, projectorSf 
and ^aiTrteer politicians, who pester themselves and the 
public with their crudities, but who might be brought to 
their sober senses, if the blood, which flows in too ^at 
quantities to the brain, were cbawn off by a well-tuned 
«id powerful revulsion. 

You authors, Sir, excuse my freedom, qften stand in 
great need of phlebotomyr. You have a thoAand flights, 
fimdes, and vagaries, which can be attributed to nothmc 
but th« irregular tide of your blood. You swell with 
pride and vanity, and think to reform the world from 
your garrets ; but the world goes on as it pleases, and 

rou have nothing but your labor for your pains. I think 
couM lower your pnde and vanity by my lancet, and 
teach you an humility which perhaps you will never learn 
in the books of philosophy, and which would save you a 
great deal of needless trouble. 

In a wofxl, all poets, reli^ous enthusiasts, balloonists, ' 
lottery adventurers, ambitious statesmen, and choleric 
ovatora in the British or Irish parliame&t« nuiy, I «ai 
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convinced, receive great benefit from the phlebotomizing 
system of morality. I intend soon to offer myself to the 
universities as a professor of moral phlebotomy. How 
convenient and expeditious a process, will it be ! No ac- 
casion for preaching, reading, and contemplating ; for 
whatever disorder you labor under, only repair to the 
artist who shaves for one penny, and bleeds for two, and 
you may be restored to healtii. Adieu. I stop ^ort^ 
lest you should think I want bleeding myself. 

Tour's, &c. 
An Ethico-Chirurgical Operator. 



Though my correspondent has treated the subject lu- 
dicrously, yet I have little doubt but he meant to convey 
instruction, and I shall take occasion from his letter to 
recommend bodily temperance, as conducive to the go- 
vernment of the passions and imagination. 

The irregularities of youth are oftener caused by ex- 
cess, than by that natiural ebullition of blood which is often 
alleged in their excuse. But allowing as much as can be 
requii^, to the impulse of the blood and spirits, yet it 
will still be true, that extravagances of behavior will 
probably be much aggravated by intemperance in wine ; 
fbr indeed, to add the heat of wine to the heat of youth, 
what is it but to throw oil upon the fire ? Yet at no age 
do men indulge in wine so freely as when, according to 
their own confession, their blood is already too much in- 
flamed by its natural fermentation. If, instead of adding to 
flame, young men would manage it with discretion, and the 
even damp it sometimes, it would probably continue to 
bum with a temperate, yet sufficent warmth to extreme 
old age. But the ardor of youth, raised to a fever by 
wine, not only urges to acts of folly and madness, but 
bums the vital stamina which were intended by nature 
for long duration. I by no means go so far as to recom- 
mend either phlebotomy or cathartics to a young man, 
who is under the influence of a violent passion ; but I 
may venture to suggest, that he would find the conquest 
over himself greatly facilitated by abstinence from wine, 
and by moderation in diet. His reason might have an 
opportunity of asserting that ascendancy, which she 
ought to claim, and will probably possess, when the de- 
)irium of intemperance is once abated. 
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The errors of the imagination are very much increast- 
cd by mtempcrance. During the fever which it occa- 
tionsy man is apt to dream, and to mistake his visions for 
realities. How many lives have been sacrificed to sup- 
posed afironts and injuries, to affronts never intended, 
and injuries never committed ! But they appeared, in the 
hour of convivial excess, not only real, but of the great- 
est magnitude, and in the most ugly colors. If the of- 
fisnded parties would allow themselves time to cool, and 
qiend the next day in abstinence, or at least, in strict 
temperance ; I think the phantom of imagination, which 
appeared like a giant, would dwindle to a dwarf, or dis- 
solve into nothing, like a cloud in the azure expanse of 
heaven, which melts into air, and leaves an undisturbed 
serenity. Temperance would effect what ai^iment at- 
tempted in vain ; and such influence has the body over 
themindf that there is often no method of reducing the 
peccant humors of the mind so effectual, as that of duly 
arranging the frail mansion in which it is destined to 
dwell. It is a most unhappy degradation, when the 
fflind is governed by the body, over which it might, by 
the exertion of its native powers, exercise, for the mo^ 
part, an absolute dominion. 

To cure the mind through the mediimi of the body is 
by no means a new process in mental medicine. The 
ost^ and the mortification of self-denial, which are re- 
commended in the church, were certainly intended to 
promote sanctity of life, by purifying the body, which in 
rcfelation is so greatly honored as to be called the Temple 
of Uie Holy Spirit. After all our efforts, the humiliating 
experience of frequent failure must convince every seri- 
ous man, that he must submit himself to the supreme 
physician, the physician of souls, who,# if he will, can 
make us dean ; and that he will do so, if we ask as we 
ought, with sincere faith and piety, there is every reason 
to hope and believe, from the consideration of that attri- 
bote m which he is known chiefly to delight. 
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will lesaen the efiect of the finest oratioiiy by mixiqr, 
with the approbation of the hearer^ a sentiment of ridi- 



cule. 



EVENING XXIV. 

OM THE INC0NSIS:ENCY OF AFFECTED SBN8IBILITT. 

THERE seems to be a fashion in virtue as wdl as in 
vice. There was a time when letiming was the 
fashion among the ladies at court, and the hours which are 
now spent by them under tlie hair-dresser, were devo* 
ted to the perusal of Plato in the original language. Cha^ 
tity was once the pride of all who aimed at the chanurter 
of people of fashion ; and courage, honor, generosityt 
gravity, and heroism, the ornaments ambitiously pursued 
by coiuliers and fine gentlemen. 

The quality chiefly affected of late is sensibility ; and 
the affectation has been greatly increased, if not introdii> 
ced, by the taste for novels. The sentimental comediesi 
and the affecting tragedies, in which love and the distrei^ 
•es it occasions when disappointed, are feelingly describ- 
ed, have also contributed greatly to difiiise it. 

When it is genuine, and not increased to a degree of 
weakness and effeminacy, it is certainly amiable. True 
tenderness, or compassion, is one of the most honorable 
distinctions of human nature. He who cannot feel as a 
man, when an object presents itself naturally formed to 
affect the human heart, displays a disposition not onlj 
odious, but such as may lead him to. actual and premedi- 
tated cruelty. 

But while I honor the reality, I must despise the af- 
fectation. And there is reason to suspect tliat much of 
the sensibility, of which we hear and read, is affected^ 
because it seems to operate partially and ostentatiously. 
It seems to display itself chicily in gallantry, and in such 
acts of bounty, as are likely to be known, celebrated, and 
admired, in the realms of fashion. If any lady or lady- 
like gentleman can find, at a watering place, a distress si- 
milar to any thing in some fashionable novel, it is sur* 
prislng with what pathos it will be described, and with 
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what assiduity relieved ; but if a distress equally afflict- 
ing occurs in the obscure village* where ue mansion*' 
house stands* no notice is taken of it* or no more than a 
regard to common decency requires. The reason seems 
to be a fear that the sensibility which alleviates the village 
distress* will never reach the ears of those who tread the 
paths of foshionable life. 

And if a gross passion operating in a corrupted heart 
prompts to an unlawful amour* it is often obeyed by the 
parties with little shame* and with a great deal of com- 
placency and self congratulation, on their being possess- 
ed of such a sensibility* as irresistibly tempts them to 
lay. 

Curse on all laws sare those which love has made. 

Bad passions* and bad actions, the consequence of 
them* Imve always been common, and will continue to 
be so in the present condition of human nature ; but to 
boast of them as doing honor to the heart, under the name 
of Itruelj and delicate sensibility f is peculiar to the fash- 
ionable of the present age. Mr. Sterne and Mrs. Dra^ 
per have too many imitators. A goat is a personage of 
as great sensibility and sentiment as most of them. 

fr the pretenders to extraordinary sensibility really 
possess it m a degree which renders its fine impulses ut- 
terly ipiesistible, why does it not appear uniformly, and 
in other affairs* as well as those of love ? The Chris- 
tian religion recommends charity and universal benevo- 
Irace ; but the persons who aim at the epithet y^j^&io/i^z- 
A/Er* as the most enviable distinction of humanity, are by 
no means equally zealous to obtain the character of 
good Christians. Many of them, I believe, affect the 
character of possessing too much sense to be seduced by 
any thing which they call a popular i^nu.le of supersti- 
tion. When they are at their seats in country villages, 
and &r from the tribe whose admiration they seek, do 
these persons of exquisite sensibilitji employ their time* 
in seeking objects of compassion, in the cottages of po- 
verty anu misery ; and their money, in the diffusion of 
comfort I Alas ! they too often take the opportunity of 
practising a most rigid oecbnomy at home, to the exclu- 
Hon of all bounty, that they may have abundance in the 
oezt Bath reason. Charitable subscriptions are indeed 

C 2 
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very common at Bath, Brighthelmstone^ and Tunbndge^ 
and nuny are delighted in setting down their names, not 
forgetting their titles ; but is there not in the mean time 
many a poor ffmiily pining in want, near their houses and 
estates at home, who never receive any thing from them, 
because there is no subscription book, no master of the 
ceremonies, and none of the fashionable fraternity to ob» 
serve them ? 

Does the sensibility, to which they pretend in lovey 
display itself towards their husbands, wives, children, 
and in a!l the tender charities of prvoate life ? I rather 
doubt it, because I observe that Lady ■ , so celebrated 
for sensibility, is separated from her husband, and never 
•ees her children ; because Sir -^— never give a farthing 
of the fortune he acquired in the East Indies to his poor 
relations ; because my Lord — — is never at home, where 
he has a most amiable wife, who pines in solitude, and 
in vain laments his absence. Is it necessary, to the ex- 
citement or gratification of this boasted sensibility, that 
the object should be unlawful or clandestine ? If so, and 
experience seems to prove it so, it can have no preteiu 
sions to praise ; for it is inconsistent with honor and ge- 
nerosity. 

True sensibilitv, equally remote from weakness imd 
affectation, will feel the sentiments of devotion with w^ 
less vivacity, than those of love. It will, I believe^ be 
oftener warmed with an attachment to virtue than to 
▼ice. It will be delicate and reserved, rather than iac^ 
ward, noisy, and ostentatious. But has the sensibility' 
which is assumed at public places, or by the slaves of 
fashion, any of these characteristics? Is it not, on the 
contrary, rather inclined to libertinism in religious iMin^ 
ciple, very far from scrupulous in moral conduct, bokt, 
busy, and conceited \ It has indeed every appearance of 
▼amty ; and, if there were no danger txf confouBding.it 
with real sensibility, the honor of bur nature, it oug^t 
to be universally exploded with ridicule. 

That sensibility alone which produces piety to God 
and benevolence to man, has the indisputable mark cf 
genuine excellence. Vice and vanity will produce tho 
other sort, which has every sign of a counterfeit^ and 
like the base coin which, in the hands of the interested^ 
is taugld; to emulate gold^. oughty if possibley to be. goo} 
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down by public authority. It too often passes current 
in the worlds not without great injury to society : for 
honor, paid to false virtue, robs the true of its just 
light, and contributes, by lessening the rewards of truth, 
to diKOunige its appearancev 



EVENING XXV. 

ON AN BXTRAVAGANT ATTACHMENT TO LETTERS, 

'T^HE love of letters appears to have operated with a 
JL force, equal to the most violent passions. Some 
tempers are indeed so constituted, that whatever attaches 
them, grasps them tenaciously, and holds them firmly, 
like the roots of the oak fixed in the stubborn clay. 
Books, horses, dogs, statues, pictures, music, all that 
is beautiful in art, or in lifeless nature, are found to warm 
the bosom of their amateurs with a love equal, and in 
tome instances exceeding the love of women. 

It ia related of those deep scholars, Budaeus and Tur- 
iiebus,that they q;Knt their wedding-day in a severe pro- 
secution of their usual studies which were remarkably 
dry. Their poor ladies, I am afraid, had but little reason 
to expect much happiness from lovers who could prefer 
the dreary researches of grammatical and critical learning, 
tb.the-hi^ and innocent delights of nuptial festivity. 
^The bosom which, at such seasons, could nave room for 
any other sentiment than love and joy, must, have been 
too icqidfor the social duties, and fit only for the damp 
waflaiif 'a jnonastic cell. 

• ,\A]id what did these scholars produce by an= attachment 
til theseyerer muses in preference to their wives ? DuU 
lODfeftdfiiminteresting erudition, where the worm riots 
Mflon ti plled, and the dust accumulates undisturbed by 
thtchaod oi industry. Such examples are happily not 
conunOn ; and if they were, what would become of phi- 
MB^hropy I . • 

•Ilia said iof. St. Jerom, that he//tri/ away his teeth to 
the.v^ gums^ that he might pronounce Hebrew with 
ineateriBcility.. 

• :iloBcfaimu8 Fortius Ringelbergius advises the student 
toitaiie great care, lest he should lose much time in sleep. 
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He advises nim to have an alanim clock by his bed-side ; 
but if th L is not to be conveniently procured, to lay 
stones, aud bitb of wood, on his bed» and under bis 
side, w-iic]], though he will not fcol them much a first, 
may, after an hour or two, ^all him to the quick, and 
cause liim to get up of his own accord. What an en- 
thusiasm of application I not content with spending the 
day in labor, he wislies the student to lose the sweets of 
repose, and alinoct literally to plant thorns upon his 
pillo v. No pu.Guit but that of virtue, can require such 
austeiiuy ; and even virtue, in her most rigid exaction of 
discipline, listens to reason, and leans to moderation. 
When slie der>erts them, she becomes fanaticism, and 
hmries her mistaken votaries to madness, and to misery. 

I never could admire the celebrated, but severe disci- 
pline, of Monsieur Paschal, " lie wore," we are told, 
** an iron girdle, full,x>f sharp points, next to his skin, 
and when any idle thought came into his head, or when 
he took any pleasure in tlie place he was in, he would 
^ive himself blows with his elbow, to make the prickings 
of the girdle more violently painful, and oblige himself, 
by these means, to call his duty to remembrance. This 
practice appeared to him of such use, that he retained it 
till his death, even to those last days of his life, when 
perpetual pains afflicted him sufficiently, without the co- 
op(?ration of the pungent girdle." 

.Whoever labors under the mania of excessive study 
will, I think, find an effectual cure in reading Tisaot on 
the Diseases incident to litei-ary Persons. Tissot howe- 
ver appears to me, to have exaggerated his descriptions, 
so as to render them truly terrifying, and sufficient to 
deter most men from the common and moderate employ- 
ments of literary life. I mention it only as my opinion, 
that he has exaggerated his descriptions ; and I think BO^ 
because I have known many persons devoted to letters, 
who enjoyed remarkably good health, and were instan- 
ces of smgular longevity. They probably had sense 
enough to take precautio?:s against the effects of great 
application ; and to relieve their Labors by air and exer- 
cise. But Tissot's book may be yet very useful, as it 
cannot but deter the rational student from excessive apr 
plicatibn : the evils of which he enumerates so copious- 
Jy, and paints so formidably, that a man who duly, re- 
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gards hlfl happiness ihight fall into a HbRopbobia from 
reading it^ and fly from a library with as much horror at 
a mad dog from a pond. 

A moderate application is sufficient for the attainment 
of an necessary and useful knowledge, and the exces- 
sive attachment which some men display, is chiefly in 
trifiing pursuits. Not satisfied with the great and es- 
BentialoDJectSy which answer every purpose of real uti- 
Gty, they pursue their inquiries into matters of mere cu- 
riosity, with no other intention, however they may plau- 
feiUy disguise it, than their own amusement. But time> 
healthy and lifie, are too precious to be sacrificed to tht 
pleasure of gratifying mere curiosity. 

No man comes into the world without many obliga- 
tions of the moral and social kind. No man can, con- 
sistently with his duty, sufler himself to be ingrossed by 
contemplation. Some sort of social activity is necessa- 
ry in the most retired scenes, and in professions and 
modes of life, the most distant froxa commercial and po- 
litical employment. 

Few stand so insulated, as not to be nearly connected 
widi others b^ friendship or kindred ; besides the general 
oomiection with all men, which arises from a participa- 
tion of the same nature. But how can he, who is im- 
mured in his closet, or abstracted by perpetual ab- 
Rnce from the busy scene before him, attend to the 
daimsy which others may justly make, on his active be- 
neficence ? He will feel as little inclination as ability to 
serve them. Every call upon his exertions, in their fa- 
TOfs will be considered as an importunate interruption, 
to be checked by a morose reprimand, rather than listen- 
ed to with humane condescension. He may, indeed, 
labor in the recesses of his study ; but as his labor teiv 
minates in his private gratification, as it produces no ex- 
ternal fruits, as it prevents him from taking an active 
part in society, it is a labor which entitles him to no 
esteem. He is, in truth to be numbered among the most 
selfish of mankind, as he sacrifices all his socid duties to 
the pursuit of his own solitary pleasure. Providence 
has taken care that such conduct should bring upon it- 
self its own punishment. For this gloomy, recluse, sel- 
fish mode of living never fails to produce dejection of 
4»irit8| and the loss of that health and vigor which ar« 
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neces^iry to sweeten all enjoyments. Languid* enervat- 
ed, und'feebley the student who follows his pursuit with 
unreasonable and excessive ardor, exhibits, when he 
comes from tJie shade of his retirementt into the tun- 
shine of active life, a phantom, pallid as a ghost, and si* 
lent as a statue, and excites, in some, horror, and in 
others, ridicule. 

Tliat golden mean, therefore, so celebrated, in the 
active world,, must beobscr\'ed, with no less reverence, 
in the coiitomplative. For mm being a compound of 
mi id anvl b )dy, departs no less from nature and wisdom, 
wlicn he devotee hijns^lf wholly to the mind, than when 
he atticlics himself exclusively to the body. Till we 
shall have sb?tff!cd off' this mortal coi/f we must pay a 
great attention to oiir animal nature, in order to preserre 
Uie energy of the intellectual, in its due vigor. 

There is a passage at the clo«ie of Plutarch's Rules for 
the Pix:Eer\'alion of Health, which I bcj leave to recom- 
mend to the attention of the reader, iu the following 
free translation. 

** Men of letter?," rays he, " must beware of that 
anxious covetcufiiiess, and niggardly attention to niatters 
of study and liccr.U are, which leads them to neglect the 
condition of tlieir bodies, wl.ich some of them spare 
not, even v/hen reaily, to sink under fati juc ; compelling 
the mortal part to vie in exertion, with tlie immortal, the 
eartlily body, with the spirit, which is heavenly. 

" The ox said to the camel, who refused to ease him 4 
little of his burden, as they were travelling together, 
Thou wilt not help me now to bear sometliing of my 
load ; but very soon shalt thou be forcetl to carry allthat 
I cany, and me besides ; and so it happened, when the 
ox shortly after died under the prefisiux? of liis burthen. 

** Just so it happens to tliat mind, which will not al- 
low the Ixxly, its fellow laborer, rest and it»pose ; for 
presently comes a fever, a headach, a dizziness of brain, 
with a dimness of sijrht, and tlicn she is obliged to give 
up her b'.Kjks, her discourses, her disputitions, and to 
sympatliize witli her companion, in all the languor of dis- 
ease. 

" Wisely, therefore, did Plato advise us not to exer- 
cise the body without the soul, nor the soul without the 
boey ; but to let them draw togetlicr equally, like horsei 
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kanasied together in a carriage, paying perpetual utten- 
tkm to the body's wel&re, when its vigor is necessary to 
support the exertions of the mind, and thus producing 
that fine and lovely state of health, which prevents tiie 
body from becoming an impediment to the mind, or the 
mind to the body, either in action or contemplation." 



EVENING XXVI. 

ON SUPERFICIAL FINE GENTLEMEN IN THE MILI- 
TARY AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

rIERE is a passage in Menander, frequently noticed 
by the modems, which affirms, that the gods them- 
selves cannot make a polite soldier. It has been justly 
observed, by those who have quoted the passage, that 
the ideas of the ancients must have difFcred from those 
of the modems on the subject of politeticss, or of the 
military order ; for no profession is supposed to be so 
polite, in modem times, as the militiry. 

But pertiaps, in the present question, the tnie idea of 
politeness is not ascertained. If it means the graces 
•f external behavior only, the soldier of motlem 
times has often a just claim to it; but if it means 
the polish of a cultivated mind, he will often be found 
greatty deficient. For though it be true, that the various 
company which he may see in the course of his cam- 
paigns, or in winter quarters, may give him a knowledge 
of the li\-ing world, of the prevailing manners, and the 
fiishionable modes of oiklreiis, yet it cannot give him a 
knou'Iedge of the l>i8tory and nature of man, nor such a 
compr^ensive, liberal, and r.olicl turn of thinking as can 
supply the want of edica-io'^. As he must live much 
among ttrangers, lie will find it ncccKsar)' to make him- 
self agreeable in hi;, manners ; for oliicnvise, he would 
often want those comforts of hoppitai'y, which, in his 
wandering condition of life, arc piirti-.-iihriy de!,irable. 
But if he had laid \\\ a '^torcol' ideas by eJiiication, and 
subsequent reflection, coi:ip:i!ty v.o.ild be more sought, 
and he would find a :<ii.\ facli <)•"!, fom :: d'.iC clugrco of ra^ 
CJonal self-esteem, to wliich, wii:> a ir.iml totally dc Li;.ute 
of literary elegance and philow)phy, he must be a ^tt^s\^^\ . 
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But though, in consequence of long habity strong' 
parts, and much observation, he nxay acquit hima^ 
with wonderful success in the ordinary converse of the 
day, and be esteemed a man of sense in the conduct of 
business, yet he will discover his defect, his want of 
education, whenever he is obliged to have recourse to his 
pen to communicate his knowledge. He will then no 
longer be able to conceal inelegance and inaccuracy by 
external grace, nor to compensate the defect of cleamessy 
precision, or argument, by vehemence of action or vo- 
ciferation. He will often spoil good sense by bad ex- 
pression, and cause contempt, by blunders occasioned 
through ignorance of orthography. Nor let it be urged 
that, in his profession, he will have no occasion to write ; 
for every gentleman must, in the ordinary affairs of hu- 
man life, vmte letters ; and professional men are often 
obliged to write more formally and exactly on profession^ 
al and scientific subjects. 

It may not indeed be desirable, that soldiers in general 
should value themselves on learning, or make it their 
chief ambition to excel in letters. The arts of peace, and 
the duties of a state of war, are so different in their na- 
ture, and require dispositions so different, that it is not 
easy to excel in the one, without a neglect of the other ; 
though Julius Caesar, Raleigh, and many others, afi<M:d 
instances to prove that an excellence in both at the same 
time, is possible as well as honorable. But in general, it 
is £o be feared, that literary ambition and employments^ 
carried to any great length, might have a tendency to en- 
ervate the soldier, to give him a distaste for the hardships 
which he can scarcely avoid in his profession, and to ren- 
der a hero by profession effeminate. Letters are only to 
be pursued collaterally with the grand professional ob- 
ject. They must not rival it, and much less supplant it. 

A competent knowledge of letters in the soldier is all 
that I maintain to be necessaiy ; such a knowledge, as 
enables him to speak and write like a man of liberal edu- 
cation ; such a knowledge, as enables him to seek and 
find amusement, in his leisure hours, in polite literature 
and improvement in moral philosophy, in the knowledge 
ofhiniSL'lf, and of the vanous duties arising from the 
different relations and connections of social and civil life. 

It w to the want of knowledge and taste that much of 
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the improper behavior of militarj upstarts is to be attri- 
Irated. Feding themselves deficient, and unable to sup- 
port a conversation on rational subjects, or to acquit 
tiiemseWes with credit in serious and important business^ 
and at the same time very unwilling, from the pride of 
I9ieir profession, to acknowledge inferiority, they find 
nothing remaining but arrogantly to claim by noise> 
swaggering, blustering and bullying, that attention, which 
they have no other method to secure. They cannot per- 
haps, converse rationally, or behave decently ; but if you 
4im to shew them that you think so, by the expression 
of a natural contempt, they can pull your nose, break 
four head with a candlestick, or run you through with 
fliat onhonored sword, which never knew an enemy, but 
at a tavern or coffee-house. The less a man excels in in- 
tellectual, the more he is inclined to exercise his brute 
fbfce ; but can that part of the profession make peculiar 
pretensions to politeness, which is ready to give up its 
claim to rationality, without which there can be no real 
polish, though there may be a glossy varnish, which, in 
the eyes of the inexperienced, passes for a genuine lustre ? 
But though the military profession furnishes many in- 
stances of illiterate fine gentlemen, of those, who call 
tipon mankind to admire and applaud them for accom- 
pbfihments and graces merely personal, yet it by no means 
monopolizes the species. And indeed in justice to the 
profession, I must acknowledge, that the reason why so 
many illiterate persons are found in it, is not that the 
profession, which, from much leisure in modem timesy 
fumi^es peculiar opportunities for improvement, makes 
them so ; but that it finds them so ; for who are often 
selected for the army ? They who are blockheads in their 
booksy careless, idle, extravagant, and for that reason 
said to be fit for nothing else. Add to this, that 
young men often obtain commissions so early in life, as 
to be weaned from their books too soon, to have a turn of 
mind given them utterly incompatible with study ; and 
that even those of the best abilities and dispositions are 
often sent to the regiment, before they could possil^y 
have made an advancement in learning, sufficient to con- 
tinue its effects on the subsequent periods of life. 

But illiterate fine gentlemen, I repeat, are by no means 
confined to the army. There are somt lo Vi^toMXvj^Vsi^ 
VOL. U. H 
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most every department; though thej are not so fre* 
quent in this country, as they were beroire the Spectators 
appeared. At the close of the last century, and the . 
commencement of the present, your very fine gentlemen 
considered learning as a di^race, and with fine estateiy 
fine clothes, fine titles, they were content with minds as 
unfurnished as those of their valets, or their chamber- 
maids. They could scarcely write a card or letter on the 
most common affairs^ not even an invitation to a dinner. 
It was a work and a labor ; and when finished, it was 
hardly legible, from the badness of the hand-writing, and 
the incorrectness of the spelling ; and by a strange per- 
verseness, a letter of this kind was supposed to bear the 
marks of peculiar gentility. Beaus of Uiose days, for of 
them I speak, were indeed blockheads ; but, as if they 
were not really ignorant enough, they took pains to dis- 
play their freedom from what was then contemptuously 
called clergy, book learning, and pedantry. 

The very name of pedantry was artfully contrived by 
an association of confederated dunces, to convey ideas oi 
terror ; and indeed, the scholars in the universities had 
given too much reason for confounding learning with pe- 
dantry, by their scholastic jargon, and their attention to 
a philosophy, which was of no use in society, and 
which, while it prevented men from acquiring the agree- 
able and gracefril accomplishmeots, supplied them with 
nothing of solid utility to compensate awkwardness and 
pride. 

But the case is now totally different. Men of rank 
and fortune bring up their children with care, and bestow 
upon them every improvement which their capacity will 
receive, and there is often found in the genteelest and 
most elevated circles of society, the union of the fine 
gentleman with the polite and well accomplished scholar. 
So that the illiterate fine gentleman will not now be kejpt 
in countenance, even in the regions of high life, where 
he once thought himself secure from contempt, and real- 
ly was so, from the irrational and undistinguishing fcom 
of pedantr)'. 

If a man be illiteriite from misfortune, he is an object 
of pity, but not of contempt, while he does not give 
himself airs of superiority, and look round for admira- 
tion. But in the present age, the fop without educatioot 
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knowled^ey taster and a power of conversing with sense 
and spirit, must find a society of fops equally or more 
ignorant than himself, if he would avoid derision, or if 
he hopes to gratify his vanity. He commonly endeavors 
to supply all defects by loud talking and overbearing ar- 
rogance. 



EVENING XXVII. 



ON THE UNMANLINESS OF SHEDDING TEARS. 

r) shed tears, is considered in modem times as un- 
manly ; though the greatest men recorded in anti- 
quity are represented by the poets and historians, as 
commonly giving vent to their sorrow by the fountains of 
the eyes* 

The epithet ictv^v^wt^ which describes heroes shed- 
^Bngtearsyis very frequent in Homer. Ulysses is represent- 
ed by him as excelling all others in understanding ; yet 
UlyMes sheds tears most copiously. In describing his 
lonow in Calypso's island. Homer mentions his tearf 
three tiiDes in the course of seven or eight lines : 



Ov^f Tot' oa'<rt 



,y 



TI is ejes from tears 

Urre never free . . . 

With lear*, and iigJis, and grief, he ji^n'd a^ray. 

Aio'er the lej lie wibhful fook'd — he wept. 

It may then be fairly concluded, that this great judge 
of human nature did not consider tears as disgracoul to 
the understanding ; and that he did not imagine them 
derogatory from the character of courage^ may be col- 
lected from his causing his greatest hero, Achilles to shed 
tesrs in profiise abundance. When Achilles relates the 
in usage he had received from Agamenmon, Homer con- 
cludes the recital with 
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• ••••• Pr ^To Jour^v^giw 

Ka» fa vatd«i6' afToio ie»Oi{fTo iaufv^^t^H 
• • • . • '* TueMfy Ti leXaufii •'*••«.•' 

....... Thus spoke the wcepinc hero. 

Before hhiif as nc wt-pr, his mother stood. 
" Why wce|ismj'ion." 

Many other instances might be brought from Homery 
from Virgil, and the best poets and historians of antiqui- 
ty, to prove that they thought the shedding of tears no 
diminution of their hero's character, either with respect 
to the understanding, or the heart. If I may be allowed 
to take an instance nx>m the gospel, as well as fircrni Pagan 
authors, let be remembered that " j e s u s wept." 

It was an observation of ancient wisdom^ that ** Good 
men are very apt to shep tears." And 

this epithet was not understood by them in the sense 
wfiich the French accept it, when they make food srno- 
nimous with weaJk and fooRsb. There is, indeeoy so 
much misery in the world, that he who does not fed it» 
and express his feelings as nature intended that be shouldf 
must be deficient in some of those organs which are nf>- 
cessary to constitute natural excellence. The strings 
which should vibrate, are relaxed ; the heart that should 
be penetrated, is petrified. 

Vice, luxury, excess, gaming, and a long converse 
with corrupt company, are found capable of contraven- 
ing nature, and drying up the lachrymal glands as the 
sun-beams scorch the fibres which should give nutri- 
ment, verdure, and growth, to the herbage of the mea- 
dow. But let not those, in whom this unnatural alte- 
ration has taken place, plume themselves on superior 
sense, courage, fortitude, or philosophy. Their insen- 
sibility is defect, not perfection. 

Let us take an example of man's natural sympathy, in 
an actual state of nature. The voyages to the southern 
hemisphere afford many such examples. There you will 
observe men, who are ready to face their enemy in the 
most dangerous battle, weeping with peculiar bitterness 
of sorrow at every domestic calamity. Look at home 
for a cofltrast, and behold a gamester of St. James's, 
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^i hackneyed in the plca/turcablc warMf hcholdin;^ the 
peatest miafortunefl which can Ixrfal himself, hin fami)y» 
(^ the stranger within his gatirs, with a perfcrct ma^ 
Jmd ; with eyea which scorn to shed a tear in the most 
tiying circum<^ncea cjf affliction. 

Ilardnefks of heart, and infien<»ibih'tyr>f temper, cona.-al 
themsclvefl under the appellation of manly fortitude. To 
ilicd tears on Mirrr>wfijl fxrcanions h no mark of a weak 
undcratanding ; but of that tenderness and <iU<K:eptibiIity» 
which, aft it is the noblest distinction of human nature, is 
emphatically styled HUMANITY. There in nothing ad- 
mirable, but rather pitiable, in a heart, which, ha'^ unrlf.-r- 
gfine by time and colh'sion with the world, a kind of prr. 
mature rMStfication ; nor let the moit elevat/-d among the 
iharers of human nature, anfl of all the evils it is heir to, 
b.'uth at being seen to give v(mt to grief by the floodgates 
f/f the eyes. The lachrym;*] gland) were intended by 
Providence for u'se, aa much a% any other part of the 
wonderful mechani.<»m of the human frame. 

ft must be allov/ed, that t'rarn have l>fren brought into 
disrepute by their abrj'/:. Very weak,* ar;d very artful-f 
people, have rendfrred them, in many instance;*, contemp- 
tible and suspicioin. 'J'herr: are thr>M: who w(rep from 
habit or affectation, on any and on no occasion; who 
•eem to think a p^rarly drfjp a«; great an orrsament to the 
chcrek, ;ts the diamond <;UHf>erKk-d on the ear ; who, when 
they ca*'inot prevail by argurri'rnt., have recourv; to tfarn 
Xf* excite compas'iion ; who v/antoiily tamp':r with the 
firicft feeling* of the heart, ami render v>rrow iti^-lf ridi- 
cuious. Such p^rTion?! «,hoijlfi b': v/atched with circum- 
spection ; fi^r ft^>me <iymp^om v/iil appear to an ace u rat': 
ti>wrr/frr, which will iMrtr;-*/ t*:*:ir impo^iire. The u<iual 
error of %uch pf.TV>n'. i.^, to ],^/.th*: limit* of the rxrc*^- 
il'>n ; t/i weep to exc'-v-,, to ov^:r-act their part, to wek 
s;y'jctator* and witne .'x:h of . h' ir affected *^>rrow instead 
erf retiring a* nature teafrh'.-., to ftileuce and to '-/^litude. 

Hut !?r? not the re;il mourr^T rv.fuv: to give expre'inion 
to hi* feeling's, by the mrxle which nature pow(,TfuIl/ n-- 
commends, through a fear of being <,u*pecU;d either of 

• V'*.' If.firvr-tsTT.:'.-/"- . f ',:.*:, r..'! .m 

tf'^r. r.p. 
*y I -'.iTi .* .r-rri ;',■*■' .' ;■»';■..';■; ir. .■! *. 
lit ', .o?!^^ .^..Xf.uf jrf'j. , . .'. 1 , . ••-.■..-, -■ f ^ 
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imbecillity or artifice. Tears relieve the misei^ wfaicR 
causes them to flow. When philosophy, and bven reli- 
gion, have failed to assuage sorrow, a flood of tears hu 
affoxxled consolation. The shower has £allen copiou^, 
the clouds have immediately been diq>elled9 and the aky 
has resumed all its beautiful serenity. 



EVENING XXVIII. 

ON THE CONTEMPT EXPRESSED BY PROFOUND AU* 
TH0R8 FOR POPULARITY. 

IT has frequently been pret^ded by some writers that 
they do not wonder at their 0W9 want of popularity, 
for they never addressed the people, but were contented 
with the approbation of the wiser few. They judged 
the vulgar unworthy their attention ; and they could not 
stoop from their own imaginary eminences to hold con^ 
verse with those who are hidden in the shades of obscu- 
rity. 

writers, it is true, in profound philosophy and ab- 
struse science can only address readers of learning ; and 
learned readers are of necessity few, compared with the 
unlearned and the superficial. But works on morality 
and religion, subjects which equally concern every mor- 
tal, ought to be addressed and accommodated to the 
taste and understanding of all who possess common 
sense ; and the more popular they are, the more merito- 
rious because the more useful. 

For what is the end proposed by the authors of such 
writings ? To instruct philosophers ? but philosophers 
are able to And instruction in a thousand books already 
before the public, the very sources from which the mo- 
dem writer has derived his stream. If pretenders are not 
able to instruct themselves sufliciently well, yet they usu- 
ally think themselves able, and the avenues to their bo- 
soms are too often closed by self-conceit. True philoso- 
phers are confessedly few ; but is it the part of a gene- 
rous man to wish to confine the benefit he bestows to a 
few, when great numbers are eager to partake of it, who 
are in immediate want of it ? Are the writers, whose 
ivorks are only addressed, and indeed only intelligible to 
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afe^y 80 Tahiable and usefiiU as those who hare the de:- 
«re and skill to bring down wisdom from the cloud-^opt 
mountain to reside on the plains below, where myriads 
are wandering without a guide in the labyrinths or dan« 
gerous eiror ; And yet no writers assume an air of grea- 
ter superiority than those Who affirm that they write not 
to the people, but, to the purged ear of a few speculatists, 
who dream away life, weaving, like the solitary spidery 
flimsy cobwebs, which a breath can dissipate. 

The writings of such men can only conduce to inno- 
cent and refined amusement ; and they ought to be con* 
tent with the praise of ingenuity. To extensive utility 
they can make no just claim ; for the utility consists only 
or chiefly in atfording entertainment to a few. Let them 
possess the praise which is their due, and let them be ho- 
nored for the innocence and the subtlety of their occupa- 
tions ; but let them not assume a superiority over writers 
who successfully instruct the people at large ; that sort 
of people whom they affect to despise, but who consti- 
tute the majority of mankind, who have hearts and un- 
derstandings capable of happiness and improvement, and 
who were mtended by Providence to be the receivers of 
benefits from all who are in any respect able to bestow 
them* either by superior talents or greater opulence. 

Our Saviour, who knew the duties of a teacher far bet- 
ter than the proudest of the sophists or philosophers, 
professedly and particularly preached his Gospel to the 
poor ; that is, to the many, the vulgar, the ignorant, the 
miserable, those whom worldly grandeur, worldly wis- 
dom, and unsanctified science were at all times, apt to 
neglect and despise. The truth is, the approbation of 
the poor was not calculated to flatter pride, and there- 
fbre it was not desired ; but he who sought to do good 
rather than to be applauded, addressed his instructions 
more inunediately to those who had no other means of 
receiving it. He addressed it in a popular way, not in 
metaphysical and scientific terms ; but in pleasing para- 
bles, and in fimiiliar conversation. 

And happy are those who are able to conununicate 
good to the minds of men, in humble imitation of his 
popular and engaging manner; who use the talents 
which they have received, not in seeking or supplying 
speculative amusement, not in gratifying their own and 
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their fallow-student's pride ; but in clothing wisdom in a 
dress formed to attract the notice, and captiyate the af- 
fection, of the erring multitude. 

When I enter a large library, and view the bulky 
tomes of dull learning and abstruse science, the labors 
of many painful lives, now standing like useless lumber 
on dusty shelves, or affording a transient amusement to 
a few curious scholars, I cannot help lamenting that sp 
much industry should have been exerted with so little 
advantage to human life. Many of them indeed were 
once popular, and did good in their generation ; but 
more were never intended to be popular, and never 
did any good but in aifording work to the ingenious ar- 
tisan who printed them, or encouraging manufactures by 
the consumption of paper. Their authors and them- 
selves sleep in peace ; but they afford a lesson to the mo- 
dern metaphysical and recondite writers, not to over-va- 
lue their works on account of their utility ; but to pay 
some respect to moral writings, which, though despised 
by them as trifling, have yet been universally read, and 
have diffused virtues and principles, the happy efiects of 
which have been doubtless great, and not easy to be de- 
fined or ascertained. One hint of practical wisdom has 
often pre8er\'ed a whole life from folly and misery ; and 
thousands and tens of thousands have been b^iented at 
well as delighted by Addison, to every one who has read 
Malbranche and Locke. 

To whatever superiority of understanding the meta- 
physical sophists may pretend, and whatever contempt 
they may affect for works which are universally well re- 
ceived by the common people, it is certain that it is not 
the talent of an ordinary genius to render his works ac- 
ceptable to the majority of his fellow-creatures. He 
must have something in his spirit congenial with the 
better sentiments of human nature ; he must have an 
easy and agreeable mode of conveying his sentiments, a 
talent by no means contemptible, a talent, which those 
who despise, would probably rejoice to possess. 

I must distinguish, while I am treating this subject, 
between temporary and permanent popularity. Tempo- 
rary popularity is often gained by contemptible arts, and 
is Itself for the most part contemptible. The practice 
of pufBng, as it is called by a ludicrous and cant appeU 
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lationy often raises a bubble into the atr^ which bursty 
and is annihilated even while the people gaze ; bat per- 
manent popularity can arise only from a general experi- 
ence of utility and excdlence> and notwiUistanding the 
reaaonings of criticism a priori^ and the arbitrary deci- 
oons of reputed judges, the merit of all literary works 
must be appreciated by their real utility, and their real 
utility by the extent and duration of their beneficial ef- 
fect. 

Heraditus is said to have heartily boasted, that one 
good judge was to him as a multitude, and that the num- 
Jieriess crowds as nobody : 

OtfJfii. « • . . • 

This might be said merely in contempt of some aefAoti^oi, 
taateleM cndcs^ who had censured him without under- 
standing him ; but if he meant to prefer the judgment 
of any individual to the united opinion of mankind at 
kffge^ I must dissent iiY>m him entirely. All men have 
bettts and understandings in some degree of excellence | 
the geneial decisions of whole nations must be final ; and 
I do not believe there is so much difference between one 
man and another in the powers of feeling wad judgingf 
as the proud imagine, and assert, when they mean to pay 
themselves the comj^iment of claiming a place among 
the wiser few, the select spirits, who from their fancied 
devation look down on the multitude wandering in the 
vale below, just as they behold the reptiles of an ant-hilU 



EVENING XXIX. 

on THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. 

WIIEN thousands are in search of fame, and desir- 
-jous to attain it by the hardiest exertions, it seems 
wonderful that any writer, whose works have already 
received unbounded applause, Uiould chuse to let his 
name continue in the darkest obscurity. Other reasons* 
and not the c(»itempt of fame, must have prevented him 
from claiming the glittering prize^ Fear of res^tmeut 
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from the persons whom he may have censoredy or a 
change in the sentiments which he may have advanced 
with rash confidence, must be the real causes for his pre- 
ference of concealment to glory. ** I am the sole dq>o- 
«itary of my own secret, says Junius ; but, imlesa 
death has sealed it up for ever, it may be expected, that 
the secret will burst the bars of its sepulchre, when the 
danger of its escape shall be removed by time. 

But the vmtings of Junius afford, at this period, more 
matter for contemplation to the man of taste and litera- 
ture, than to the politician. Junius will take his place 
among the first classics of the present age, in the opi- 
nion of late posterity. More attic than Cicero, more 
florid than Demosthenes, he has reached the desirable 
point of excellence, where the correct stops short of 
the jejune, and the ornamented shuns the affected, tl^ 
diffuse, and the declamatory. 

No writings, on political subjects, are to be found in 
the English language, comparable in elegance of style 
and composition to the letters of Junius. Bolinglm>ke 
was incorrect and unequal. He has, indeed, many qii. 
rited passages, in his Patriot King, and some which beiur 
a resemblaunce to Junius, but which do not equal him. 
His stream rolls not like a majestic river, with undimi- 
nished magnificence ; but tumbles on, like a temporary 
torrent, rushing over fragments of rocks, and stumps of 
trees, impeded by bushes, clogged with weeds, and often 
turbid with a muddy conunixture. 

The periodical papers, of the age of Bolingbroke^ 
which attracted much attention, during the violence of 
party attachment, exhibit but few specimens of fine com- 
position. I never found any passages extracted from the 
Crafitsman, Cato's Letters, and the rest of that species, 
which could pretend to any remarkable elegance of style 
or manner. Many of them had force of expression, and 
subtility of argument ; but the best of them seem not 
to maintain a place amon^ the English classics. They 
were not formed for duration. They may be compared 
to the puffs and tartlets of the pastrycook, which are only 
good immediately after they are drawn fh)m the oven ; or 
to some kinds or perishable fruit, which are no sooner 
ripe than rotten ; which must be eaten immediately, or 
Siven to the swine.* 
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JiinhUy indeedy when he writes on common subjects* 
'writes like common men. He was one of those ^Titers, 
whose genius is excited by the dignity of his subject, and 
rises adequately to the occasion. His preface is but of 
moderate excellence, his Philo-Junius, confessedly writ- 
ten by himself, woidd not have distinguished him from 
the henly and his notes are worthy of little distinction. 

On the disgrace of Lord Mansfield, the Duke of Graf- 
ton, the Duke of Bedford, and Sir William Draper, he 
has reared a column of fame, more durable and beau- 
tiful than brass and marble. Those exalted personages 
were unfortunate in the circumstance of being coeval 
with such a writer. The hand of genius has disgraced 
their honors with a cross bar, which neither heraldry, 
ncH- the mandate of a monarch, can remove. The ar- 
row shot from such a bow, stuck in their sides, never 
to be extracted. Posterity will read their characters in 
the Letters of Junius, when friendship and party shall 
be no longer able to wipe off the colors that have 
stained them. I enter not into the justice or injustice of 
his invectives. I believe them often unjust. I only re-" 
mark that, as it was deemed the highest good fortune to 
an Achilles to be celebrated by a Homer, so it is the 
most deplorable fate of these gentlemen to have been 
stigmatised with infamy by a Junius. The Duke of 
Bedford might have purchased forbearance of Junius 
cheaply, at the price of half his enormous fortune, if 
Junius had been venal. Truth is, indeed, great, and 
willy in time, prevail ; but where, our descendants will 
ask^ are the beneficent actions, the noble achievments, 
of these personages recorded, to counterbalance, or in- 
validate, the representations of Junius ? 

The letter to the King, though one of the finest com- 
positions in the volumes, I cannot approve.; because it 
was intended to add pungency to the thorns of a crown. 
Ministers, and public persons, of all ranks, who aie 
aiming at the rewards of ambition, under the pretence 
of patriotism, are fair objects of political satire ; but a 
King of England is empowered, by the constitution, to 
act so little of himself, that the blame of transactioi t 
that pass under his name, cannot, with justice, be in - 
puted to his personal activity. The peculiar nature < f 
the unfortunate illness, which ha& \iixice ^dS^cX^^ ^^ 
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KiBgy induces every man, of common good-oatare, to 
wish that whatever may have corroded his breast with 
painful sensations, not absolutely unavoidable^ had ne- 
ver been presented to his notice. The pen of Junius 
was like the steel of Felton. The knife of Margaret 
Nicholson was a straw to the weapon of Junius. 

But on this topic I add no more. I designed to con- 
sider Junius only in a literary light. And though^ in 
common with the nation, I admire his Letters as fine 
pieces of eloquence of that kind, which the ancient rhe- 
toricians denominated the epid'tctic ; though I consider 
him as the very first of our English classics, in this de^ 
partment ; though I admire his terse language, his keen 
wit, his polished satire ; yet I regret, that he did not 
exercise his talent on subjects of universal and everlast- 
ing concernment ; on morals, on letters, on history. He 
might have produced works which would have nofonly 
charmed, but improved, an admiring nation. But Sy- 
billine pages on temporary politics seldom have survived 
their authors to any distant period. Great and impor- 
tant as the men and actions of the present day appear to 
the present generation, they may not appear great to 
posterity, who will have their own heroes, of their own 
day, to form the transient pageant of the hour. The 
genius of Junius, and nothing but such a genius could 
do itv will embalm the more trifling topics of his Let- 
ters, as straws and flies are presented in amber. But 
they will be retained rather in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious, than diffused among the world at large. Whereaf 
a work of general utility, such as must interest human 
nature, in all times and circumstances, adorned with 
the graces which he was able to bestow, would have 
been cherished by mankind with the affection and regard 
which has preserved to this hour, the authors of the age 
of Pericles and Augustus. 
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EVENING XXX. 

OV A TASTE FOR TREES, AND FOR THE BEAUTIES 
OF VEGETATION IN GENERAL. 

SIR, 

*' I ^riERE is in the human heart a philokalia^ or love 
JL of beauty, implanted by nature. Wherever the 
KALON appears, whether io things animate or inanimate, 
natural or artificial, the heart is soothed to complacency 
by the contemplation of it^ unless, indeed, some violent 
passion or habitual propensity, unless avarice or selfish 
ambition, gluttony or voluptuousness, have pre-occupied 
its attachments, and gradually overcome every generous 
inclination. 

I hope I shall never be so entangled by any vice as to 
lose my taste for the delight arising from the beauties of 
nature. I have a passion, at present, and I confess it to 
be s^ very strong one ; while at the same time, I am con- 
fident, that its gratification is attended with pleasure no 
less innocent than great. Perhaps you will smile, when 
I tdl you, that I have fallen in love with trees, and that 
my particular favorite at present is the plane-tree. I 
have many reasons for my attachment to that tree> while 
I do not deny that I perceive charms in many others^ 
and am, indeed, when I am in the forest, a general lover. 

But in my attachment to the plane-tree, I am by no 
means singular. Herodotub relates, that Xerxes, on a 
march, happened to find one of remarkable beaut^^ 
with which he was so captivated, that he presented it 
with a golden chain, to be twined, I suppose, like a sash 
around its body, or like a bracelet round one of its arms. 
JElian adds, that he also placed at the bottom of it, in to- 
ken of his passion, his own jewels ; and those of his concu- 
bines and satraps, and was so smitten with it, as to for- 
get his expedition, and to salute it with the tender names 
of his love, his darling, and his goddess. When cruel ne- 
cessity at last compelled him to leave the object of his 
passion, he caused the figure of the tree to be stamped on 
a golden medal, which he constantly wore in memory 
of his love. 

VOL. II. I 
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This fondness for a tree I consider, as doing great ho> 
hor to a man who might be supposed to be too much 
elevated with his own grandeur, and fascinated with the 
pomp ofpower, to retain a relish for the simple beauties 
of nature, displayed in the formation of a tree, Tht 
circumstances related of his behaving like an enamorato^ 
I consider either as the invention of historians, who were 
by no means scrupulous in point of veracity, or as mere 
whimsical sports and frolics, intended fur his amuie^ 
ment amidst the toils of war. The feet is curious, and 
adds something to the many honors of this distinguished 
tree. 

Every scholar knows how greatly the plane^^tree wai 
esteemed by the men of elegance and taste among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Homer mentions a sacri* 
lice under a beautiful plane, ««>« twc »A«TA»»rw, The 
philosophical conversations of Socrates are represented 
as passmg under its shade, and the academic groves, so 
celebrated, were formed of it. The Romans delighted 
in it, and many of them carried their veneration so nur as 
to water it, if I may use the expression, with wine^ 
They Uiought it not enough, in beautifying their mag- 
nificent buildings, to have recourse to architecture^ 
sculpture, and painting, but sought from the hand-of 
nature the chief ornament of their elegant recesses, the 
lofly and diffusive plane-tr^c. 

Nor have the modems been wanting in respect to it, 
if it be true, as I have somewhere read, that the French 
ohce prohibited all persons from planting the tree, who 
were under the rank of noblemen ; and even exacted a 
fine from every plebian who aspired to the honor of sit- 
ting in its shade. 

A tree distinguished by the admiration of philosophers^ 
poets, nobles, kings, and in the politest ages and coun- 
tries of the World, cannot but be interesting to the mo- 
dem observer, if it were only considered as a curiosity. 
The man of classical taste will view it with sentiments 
similar to those which he feels in the contemplation of 
antique vases, urns, medals, statues, the relics of an- 
cient taste, and the monuments of oriental magnificence* 
But even in England, a cold northern country, where I 
imagine its groi^th is-impeded by an uncongenial climate, 
the plane appears with a degree of beauty which 
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to justify the admiration of the andents. Its ample fo- 
liage, of a vivid and durable verdure, its pleasing out- 
line, formed by the extremity of the branches, and its 
tall and stately 'stem, distinguish it most honorably in 
those modem plantations of England, wherie every good- 
ly tree that will vegetate is sure to find a place. In our 
countnr, shade, to afford which this tree seems to have 
been rormed by benignant nature, is not, during any 
long time, in any part of the day or year, necessary to 
indulgence. It is therefore less valued here than in 
wanner climates, where it united, in a high degree, 
embellishment and utility. I never could learn that it 
was of much use as timber ; and, honored as I wish it 
to be in the pleasure-ground and park, I hope it will not 
supersede the oak in the forest. 

The oak itself is, indeed, a first-rate beauty, when it 
grows in rude magnificence, unembarrassed by other 
trees too near to admit its expansion. It is itself a noble 
image, and if we associate the idea of strength with 
grace, it is difficult not to be enamored with the tout en^ 
jemhltf like the eastern prince with his plan&'tree. 

To a man of taste in trees, there is scarcely a native 
of tlie forest which has not charms to captivate. And 
why should not a taste for trees be cultivated as well as 
for flowers, birds, shells, or any other production of 
nature ? It is equally pleasing when once formed, and it 
has something in it more sublime and elevating, as an 
oak and cedar are grander objects than the tulip, the ra- 
nunculus, or the carnation. 

But, say the men of business and gravity, is it worth 
while to bestow any great degree of attention on any of 
these objects, which, as matters of mere contemplation, 
are trifling and of little use ? I answer, that as God has 
placed man in a theatre, with faculties to perceive beau- 
ty, and with beauty to be perceived, it would be a sul- 
len stupidity and ingratitude, not to look and be delight- 
ed. Man, it is true, has many serious duties to perform, 
and many evils to suffer ; and it was for this reason, that 
BO mai.y refreshments were placed by a kind Providence 
within his reach. And, indeed, it has always and justly 
been said, that few things are so conducive to piety as 
the contemplation of nature, that knowledge which 3o» 
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loinon pocsessedy who knew every tree and plant, froni 
the cedar to the hyssop on the wall.^ 

Affreatpart of nuuikind come into the woild mn^ 
rounded by opulence^ and really have to little to do of 
necessityy that if they do not form a taste for sdenoe in 
f^enmlf and for a knowledge of nature in particular, they 
will be strongly tempted to do nothing, or somethmg 
worse than notiiing, to seek in vice a refuge from the 
pain of inaction. But when a man has once become an 
elegant spectator of the vegetable world; of trees in par- 
ticular, which every where occur, he will be able to gfit^ 
tify his taste, without trouble, without expence, without 
danger of corruption, and with a probawity of moial 
and religious improvement, arising from reflecticn. 

The mere ,man of this world, the votary of avarice and 
ambition, sees more charms in Change-Alley, cht at a le- 
vee of a great man, than natiu^ throughout all her works 
IS able to display. But surely his pleasures are aDoyed 
by anxiety and disappointment $ and he might ^dw 
more delight even in ttiem, if they were deveraified by a 
taste for the delights of nature exhibited on the mountain^ 
or in the forest ; and indeed in the garden, as it is now 
laid out in England, with a close imitation of tiie inven-^ 
tress of all real horticultural beauty, majestic yet simple 
Nature. I pity the man from my heart, who cannot, 
like Xerxes, foi^et a while pomp, power, and riches, and 
tall in love with a tree. Adieu. 

-■ • I w 

EVENING XXXI. 

ON WRITING MODERN BOOKS IN THE LATIN LAN- 
GUAGE. 

BOCCACE and Petrarch wrote Italian with such pu- 
rity, and advanced its elegances to such a degree of 
classical perfection, that a party was formed in Italy, 
soon after their appearance, to supersede the practice of 
writing the Latin language. 

That men should utter their ideas, on all occasions, in 
their own country, in the language which they learn from 
their parents, is the dictate of nature ; and it seems, at 
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first sigfat, as improper to lay it aside for the sake of 
using a dead language, as to amputate one's legs in cr- 
der to wAr a pair of wooden ones, or to part with one's 
natural teeth to be supplied with a set by Messrs. Spcnce 
and Rus[Mni. 

But the practice of writing in Latin has always found 
p ower fu l advocates ; and there are certainly many rea- 
sons which have formerly rendered it highly proper, and 
may now cause it to be sometimes retained. 

If an author'^ native language is rude, harsh, unmu- 
ocal in sound, and scanty in siin^.ification, he will natu- 
rally wi^ to find a better, that the fruits of his study 
and reflection may not lose their value in the eyes of those 
for whom they are designed, by the meanness of the 
Tcfaicle in which it is conveyed and presented. Wliat 
Daedalus would work in bone, in preference to ivory ; 
with brick, rather tiian with marble? 

Latin has long been the universal language of the 
learned. Whatever is communicated by it, is immedi- 
ately understood by all the literati in the more enlighten- 
ed natiooB of the world : and if it is of consequence 
enough to deserve the labor, they translate it into their 
several vernacular languages, for the benefit of the un- 
learned. A light is thus held up, which scatters its ra- 
diance hr and wide, and by which the most distant coun- 
tries may iOume their own torches, and shed a splendor 
oyer the remotest and the darkest comers ; but if the 
original light had been so placed as to be visible to one 
country only, its diffusion would certainly have been re- 
tarded, and possibly circumscribed within the narrow 
boundaries, in which it first appeared. The writing in 
Latin has, therefore, contributed greatly to extend and 
furilitate the acquisition of science throughout Europe. 

lie, who writes in Latin, r.ot only consults the diffu- 
sion of his works, but their duration. He builds his edi* 
ficewith marble, he forms his statue of gold, and they 
tonsequently possess a value, and a strength, which no 
time can depreciate or corrode. But had he written in 
Dutchy Welsh, or even in English, as it appeared a few 
centuries a^ ; his work would have fallen to decay, like 
a hovel of wood, or have crumbled into dust, Uke an 
image of cla^. 

The practice of writing Latin coiitrvbut:^^ ^c^alV^ \5;^ 

I 2 
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preserve the national attention to that noble lan^uage^ and 
to the fine authors in it, which a kind Providence has 
snatched from the wreck of time. How much the im- 
provement of the hmnan mind depends upon preserving 
a taste for them, let experience determine. When they 
were neglected, every one knows, how dark a night <tf 
ignorance overshadowed the world ; when they were rep- 
ealled from their concealments, a cheerfiil, a glorious sun 
arose in the horizon, and at once chased away the gloom 
of ignorance, and the phantoms a( superstition. Liber- 
ty and science reared their heads ; and religion, hersd^ 
was not ashamed to own great obligations to the writings 
of Greece and Rome. If they should be neglected again, 
though I will not say a similar darkness would ensue ; 
yet I may venture to express an apprehension, that the 
love of liberty, sound learning, and rational pi€^» would 
be in danger of a decline. As an academical exercise, 
the practice of writing Latin should be carefully retain- 
ed ; and some works, such as I shall hereafter mentions 
should, even now, be written in Latin, not only without 
incurring the imputation of pedantry, but with the praise 
of prudence. 

The best judges have allowed, that an imitation of the 
fine writers of antiquity contributes greatly, in cfvery 
country, to excellence in vernacular composition. Taste 
is improved by it ; and taste, once well regulated, will 
extend its influence to every part of a student's produo* 
tions. He who can write well in Latin, will be able, by 
transferring his attention to the best models of his own 
coimtry, to select and imitate their boauties, and to write 
equally well in his native language. He who writes a 
language not natural to him, must write with great at* 
tention and care, to write it well ; and thus he gains a 
habit of correctness, which will not fail to operate upon 
him whenever he sits down to compose, in any language. 

But it must be aUowed, that the principal cause of 
writing in Latin, the unfitness of modem languages for 
elegant composition, no longer exists. A general ardor 
for improvements of language has pervaded Europe. 
The love of reading has demanded books without num- 
ber, in the respective dialects of the several nations of 
Biux>pe ; and vernacular writers, emulous of exceUence» 
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hare labored with unwearied diligence, both in the se^ 
lection and structure of their own language. 

But though the necessity of \vriting in Latin is happi- 
ly removed, yet the expediency of it, m several cases, 
remains to this period unaltered, because it is founded in 
mason. 

All new philosophical and theological opinions, which 
though they have the appearance of probability, are yet 
far from being indubitably established, might, with great 
propriety, be published in Latin, and locked up from 
those injudicious and half learned persons, who may 
perv e rt them to their own essential injury. 

Controversies in divinity often divulge doctrines and 
doubtSy which the unbelieving and the malignant eagerly 
embrace, and zealously disseminate. When they ap- 
pear in English, the lowest of the people acquaint them- 
selves with them imperfectly, either in the books them- 
selves, or in the extracts which the press liberally multi- 
plies, in a free country. As these persons are not duly 
prepared by education," or previous reading, it is proba- 
ble that they will misunderstand them, and ignorantly 
^1 into all the errors of infidelity. But if they were re- 
tained among the learned, by a language known only to 
the learned^ such parts of them alone might be com- 
municated to the public, as were likely to be beneficial. 
The old distinction oi esoteric and exoteric doctrines, was 
founded in sound policy. 

Medical books and cases might, with great propriety, 
be written in Latin, both that the information they con- 
vey might be immediately diffused over foreign nations, 
and al^, thatinv^ids of little learning and judgment, 
might not be tempted to tamper with their constitutions, 
and to imagine themselves afflicted with every disease 
whose causes and symptoms they read and adopt, in 
thdr hours of morbid dejection. Some inconvenience 
mighty indeed, arise from the ignorance of the inferior 
Xiractitioners in medicine ; but this would, in time, ope-v 
rate in causing more care to be taken in their classical 
education. 

All communications to the public, which concern fo- 
leign nations as much ju the native country of the author, 
uid which are of so delicate a kind as to endanger the 
happiness of the illiterate or injudiciou& ttajto^ xsiY;^!)^^ 
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without tiie imputation of pedantry or labor ill bestow- 
ed, be presented to the world in the universal language 
of the It'anied. 

But, I am aware that those who pretend to peculiar li- 
berality, will be ready to object to my doctrine as fih 
voriiig of papal tyranny, and as havmg a tendency to 
retain the vulgar in an ignorance which may facilitate the 
deccpli >n of them, for mercenary and political purpo- 
ses. 1 hfive no 8uch design ; but mean to prevent the 
errors of those who are not qualified to judge of many 
important points for themselves ; but who are tempted 
to read, and to form opinions from books obtruded on 
their notice, and inviting their attention, by the circum- 
stance of appearing in their native language. There is 
certainly a sort and degree of ignorance, which conduces 
to happmess ; and a knowledge so imperfiect, yet so bold, 
as to increase misery, by increasing error and temeritv. 

But though I think, that many scientificy philosophi- 
cal, and theological, and medical treatises, might, with 
great propriety, appear among us in Latin ; yet, I know, 
that there is little probability of their being often pro- 
duced in any other than the mother tongue. There is a 
confirmed neglect of Latin composition in both readers 
and writers ; and the venders of books will be naturally 
disinclined to encourage the production of commodities 
which can find but a partial and confined acceptance. 



EVENING XXXII. 

ON ASPIRING AT THE CHARACTER OF LEARNING 
WITHOUT ANY JUST PRETENSIONS TO IT. 

ALL kinds of deceit and affectation deserve to be de^ 
tected and exposeil to censure, if it were only that 
truth may not be overborne and discouraged by their 
prevalence. It is certainly injurious to society, that a 
composition should be sold for diamonds, and the coun- 
terfeit of Birmingham pass in currency for the coin of the 
Mint in the Tower. 

Among a variety of arts practised by many of the vain 
and superficial in the present age, who make it their first 
object to be admired by the company, into which they 
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luii^>eii to hSif is that of endeavoring to shine as men 
ef skill in sciencey as well as in the art of jdeasing^ and 
of a taste in books as well as in buckles. Unfortunate- 

Sp their attention to trifles in their youth has prevented 
em from acquiring a store of real learning, and they 
are therefore obliged to have recourse to hooks and baits 
in fidiing for literary praise. 

They take as much care as they can to give the con- 
versation a literary ton, only, when they are sure the com- 
pany majces no pretensions to exellence in literature. If 
there be a scholar among them, they are shy of it, and 
introduce subjects connected with the gay world, and 
alily throw contempt on learning as pedantry. 

I have sometimes been diverted with hearing one of 
these gentlemen harangue in a semicircle of ladies and 
bcaus on the character of the classics, talk of the beauty 
of the oriental languages (in which he comprehended the 
Greek and Roman,) and admire the original Latin of 
Homer, and the fine Greek of Virgil, though, as I had 
been credibly informed, he never could proceed at the 
granmiar-school beyond Cordery's Colloquies, with 
darkens translation, and had been removed thence to a 
sb^, where he had served behind a counter seven years 
without looking into any other book than Kent's Direc- 
tory. But he had come to a fortune lately, and hav- 
ing been already a beau, had been led, by making out 
as well as he could the meaning of Chesterfield's Let- 
ters, to aspire at pleasing in all companies, and to afiect 
the character of ail-accomprtsbed. From reading the pam- 
phlets and papers of the day, he had picked up a few 
phrases, which he hardly understood, on most subjects ; 
and I assure you, was considered by the party, in which 
he displayed his talents, not only as a very agreeable 
man, but also as a verjr good scholar, happily uniting in 
himself, to the confusion of pedants, solid sense with 
graceful accomplishments. He was a great quoter of 
verses ; not^hat his stock was very large. I believe he 
might have learned by heart a hundred lines in all, from 
various poets, on various subjects ; and by well timing 
his quotations, lie passed for a man not only of singular 
taste in poetry, but of a protHgious memory. 

This artifice of quoting is often practised by those 
who, without being coxcombs, like the above mentioned 
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earthquake, to retail an article from Chamber's Diction- 
ary on the subject, in all the various companies into 
which he fell, so as to raise a very exalted opmion of his 
learning, and an idea that he was as well acquainted with 
all parts of science as with these, though in fact he un- 
derstood nothing perfectly but the first four rules of arith- 
metic. 

The evil of this affectation is, that it is a deceit, and no 
deceit should be in general tolerated in conversation, b^ 
cause it diminishes the confidence of society ; that it of- 
ten overbears the modest scholar, for ignorance is bold 
and vehement ; and that it diffuses error, by asserting 
things without knowledge, and without exanunation, as 
truths confirmed and indisputable. 

I do not condemn the principle which stimulates men 
to wii^h for the esteem which is due to science ; it is of- 
ten a laudable, and always an innocent principle ; but I 
wish it to operate in another manner, in exciting a de- 
gree of industry which may enable men to acquire that 
knowledge of which they solicitously seek the appear 
ance. The trouble often taken to support the felse glit- 
ter, might obtain a considerable portion of the solid gcM ; 
and would probably improve the mind in the researchf 
so as to be superior to all the little arts of empty osten- 
tation ; arts which fail of their design, and cause a con- 
tempt of those who might pass unobserved, or even be 
honorably noticed, if they were contented with their oxfu 
plumes. Nobody ridiculed the poor daw, till he attempts 
cd to deck himself in the feathers of the peacock. 



EVENING XXXIII. 

ON THE BOASTED SUPERIORITY OF ANCIENT TO 

MODERN ELOQUENCE. 



I 



T is impossible to read the accounts of ancient orators, 
without being struck with the strong expressions with 
which their eloquence is characterised. It is frequently 
compared to thunder and lightning, to a storm, a tem^ 
pest, and a torrent forcing ^l before it with irresistible 
impetuosity. 

Now some of the most celebrated orations^ of which 
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10 much is said* have ibrtuDately descended to modem 
timesy in a state of perfect integrity. Yet let them be 
ready or pronounced from memor)", by the most accom- 
frilislied speakers of modem time*:, and I believe, no such 
violent effects will be experienced, as can justify the 
strong expressions in which they have been commended. 

They will, indeed, be approved and admired ; but ap- 
probation is a cold sentiment, and even admiration itself 
K fiar removed fix>m the enthusiastical ecstacy in which 
the rhetoricians praise the ancient orators. 

The subjects of the ancient orations, it may be said, are 
now no longer interesting, and the language neither so 
well pronounced, nor so perfectly understood, as by 
those to whom it was the mother tongue. This conside- 
ration will certainly account, in some degree, though, I 
think, not entirely, for the indifference with which pas- 
sages are received, which are said to have set whole na- 
tions in a flame, and to have produced re\'olutions of em- 
pire. 

But, I am of opinion, that the pnncipal rearon why 
orations had more effect in ancient times than in the pre- 
sent, is, that the art of multiplying books being unkno>^'n, 
men could not gratify their curiosity, or inform their un- 
derstandings, on the subject of politics, but by the oral 
communications of some distinguished statesman, or 
eloquent demagogue. 

It was scarcely possible, when books were so scarce, as 
they must have been before the mvention of printing, 
that the multitude could be able to improve their minds, 
and to derive information from reading:. When they 
wished to gratify their thirst for knowledge, they could 
not, like tlie modem inhabitants of a great cily, run to a 
coffee-house, or send for a pamphlet, and read the 
speeches of great men in their closets, but were obliged 
to crowd the forum, or public place of assembly. There 
they listened to the orator as to an oracle. A moderate 
degree of excellence would delight them ; because it 
conve^-ed those ideas, or that information, which they in 
vain sought from any other source ; but when, to infor- 
mation was added the charm of real elegance, and t'le 
force and fire of true genius, they were then at last ra- 
vished and enraptured. 

In a country where books were extrcmelY MavcorosMs^i 
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among the vulgar, and yet, at the same time, whe 
great had easy access to them ; and by their exi 
and improvements, had diffused a taste for literary 
tions, and particularly for eloquence, the effect of 
ry on the common people must have been great, f 
among other reasons : their feelings were not wo 
jaded by an excessive application, as is too much tl 
in modem times, when men are so much in the 1: 
reading all kinds of books, addressed to all the p 
and powers of the mind, that at last they ceasej 
mere satiety, to be effected with any extraordinar 
tions, even where the excellence of a speech might 
wise justly excite them. They acquire so gei 
knowledge, that few things retain the grace of n 
But in an assembly of the common people at Ath< 
Rome, almost every thing which came from the m^ 
the orators, was new to the ears of the people, a 
them with the liveliest impressions, and raised the 
nishment, while it inflamed their passions, and g 
their curiosity. 

The common people in England, who have no 
cipated the subjects on which an orator is to spe 
tljeir own reflections, and by reading, are much n 
fectcd, and more violently moved with what the^ 
than the delicate, the refined, the enlightened s 
They remember a speech longer, andiifltbtain a 
higher opinion of the speaker. But the majori 
Roman and Grecian audience, in an assembly of tl 
pie at large, consisted of those who were totally 
quainted with books, and whose minds were so of 
disengaged, as to afford ample scope for the whol 
of art and genius combined in the subtle and acco: 
ed orator. 

Whether the old Romans and Athenians had t 
more susceptible than the modems may admit of 
It appears to me rather unphilosophical, to attril 
much influence as to suppose intellectual perfed 
depend entirely upon it ; or at least, to imagine, 1 
same influence which the climate of Greece and 
possessed in ages of antiquity, should not operate 
sent ; which, I believe, it does not, as the modem 
and Romans by no means prove, by their public 
tioae, any just claim to mental superiority, over t 
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cent inhabitants of France, England, and Scotland^ the 
barbarians of antiquity. 

There have been those who have predicted, that the 
time will yet come, when some modem genius, furnish- 
ed by nature with every gift, and by art with every im- 
provement, will arise and astonish the world with the 
effects of an eloquence similar in kind, and superior in 
degree, to all the celebrated oratory of Greece and Rome. 
None can confidently divine how far human excellence 
may advance ; but whether eloquence, oral eloquence, 
is so beneficial in modem times, as it was in ancient, I 
will not determine. I think its necessity is greatly les- 
sened since the invention of printing. For what can the 
most excellent oral eloquence effect in comparison with 
the productions of the press ? Oral eloquence is natural- 
ly circumscribed within the compass of^a human voice, 
which can reach only'to few ears compared with the rest 
of mankind ; who, if they could all be supposed present 
in one place, would not be able to imbibe the sound 
emitted by the loudest organs of utterance. But oral 
doquence is not only confined to the limits of the voice ; 
buty for the most part, to a room, a hall, a court, or a 
lenate-house. If its effects were not confined in extent, 
they are, of necessity, limited, as far as they depend on 
actual delivery, within the bounds of a very short dura- 
tion. A few hours of vehement exertion will fatigue the 
most powerful speaker, and silence him by the infirmity 
of his body, even though the powers and resources of his 
mind should continue unexhausted. 

Oral eloquence, as displayed in public harangues, i8» 
therefore, of much less value to the public, than the elo- 
quence of written composition. It serves indeed many 
temporary and valuable purposes, promotes private inte- 
rest, raises friends, fortunes, characters, and is therefore 
greatly to be esteemed, and studiously cultivated ; but, 
after all, it is not, since books have abounded, indis- 
pensably essential to the welfare of society, nor absolute- 
ly necessary to the improvement of human nature. 
These grand purposes may be more effectually and more 
extensively accomplished by the able writer. 

It is certain, that an elo<]uence, which, *like that of 
the ancients, is said to astonish like thunder, and carry 
all before it, like lightning, and a torrent, may b^ u^^d 
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in effecting bad purposes as well as good» in hurting as 
well as in serving society ; and, thererare» its value must 
depend upon the honesty and good principles of those 
who possess it in perfection. In the possession of bad 
men, it is always to be suspected. In the possession of 
good men, it cannot do so muoh good as a written dis» 
courscy sent into the wide world by the operation of that 
providential discovery, the typographical arty the most 
unportant in effect which the world ever received. 

There is however no danger, lest oral eloquence 
should want cultivation. It is necessary at the bar, and 
the senate ; and by serving temporary smd political pur- 
poses, contributes more than any thing else to gratify 
the importunate cravings of ambition. 

By the term oral eloquence, I for the most part meao 
in this paper, public harangues in the senate, in the 
council, in the field, and in Uie tribunal ; I do not com- 
prehend under it the eloquence of conversation, which 
18 always of high value ; and deserves to be cultivated 
with asnduity, by all who wish to taste some of the higli# 
est and purest pleasures of their existence. 



EVENING XXXIV. 

ON THE MANNERS PREVALENT AT SOME PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 

SIR, 

1AM aware that the dispute concerning the preference 
of private schools to public, or of public to private, 
is as trite as the common observations on the weather. 
I mean not to trouble you with comparisons, but to ac- 
quaint you with my own case, and leave you to form 
your pwn opinion. 

I am confident, that I derived some of the greatest 
vices and misfortunes of my life from a fashionable 
school. I was placed there when I was but an infant, 
and lived as a fag, under a state of oppression from my 
school-fellows unknown to any slave m the plantations. 
Many hardships I suffered by day ; but I would have 
borne them without complaint, if I had been permitted 
to repose at night, and enjoy those sweet slumbers which 
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my fiidgue and my age inyited : but several nights m a 
week I was disturbed, at various hours, from the mere 
wantomiess of cruelty, thrust out of bed, and, in the 
coldest weather, stript of the clothes. My health and 
my grovirth, I have no doubt, were injured by the ill 
usage I suffered, and the constant fear m which I spent 
my intot days. I was beaten by the senior boys with« 
out the least reason, and often robbed of the little solace 
I had sought, by expending my pocket allowance with 
the old apple woman. It would be tedious to enumer 
rate the various hardships I underwent before I was 
twelve years old. Let it be sufficient to say, that in the 
age of innocence, I suffered in mind and body more than 
many adult criminals who are convicted of flagrant vio- 
lations of the laws of their country. My instructors, in 
the mean time, were mild, and my parents, affectionate ; 
but the wanton tyranny of my school-fellows prevented 
me from enjoying either ease from clemency, or delight 
from the tenderness of parental love. 

As I grew older, I was emancipated from the slavery, 
and perhaps became a tyrant in my turn, though I be- 
lieve I had learned compassion from my own misery. 
But I was delivered from one kind of slavery only to re- 
lapse into another ; for, as I mixed among great boys, it 
became necessary, as 1 thought, to adopt their manners 
and their vices. 

One of the first bad propensities Facquired was, to a 
profusion of expence, and to the supply of my pecunia- 
ry deficiencies by running in debt, wherever I could gain 
credit, either in purchasing my indulgences, or in bor- 
rowing money. I had, indeed, in common with several 
others of my class, some very expensive habits ; for I 
went daily to a pastry-cook's, or the coffee-house, and 
very often to the play clandestinely. My pocket allow- 
ance was one shilling a week ; a mere trifle, and by no 
means commensurate to my outgoings ; in consequence 
of which I learned to take the methods practised by 
many others, which were to pawn at some distant house, 
known by the sign of the three golden balls, whatever I 
had possession of, either from the indulgence of rela- 
tions, or as a necessary apparatus of a scholar. My 
watch has been in pawn a hundred times before I was fif- 
teen. My books were sold as soon as I moved into a 

K 2 
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higher class, where they were not immediately wantedf 
and pawned, whenever I had an opportunity of supply- 
ing their place, on the day we were to read them, by 
borrowing others of some boy whom I could beat into 
compliance. A thousand other tricks were played to 
raise money, many of which had a tendency to destroy^ 
in the very bud, all principles of real honor and common 
honesty. And the intemperance both in eating and 
drinking, which the money we received from our friends^ 
and raised by our wits, enabled us to indulge in, I am 
convinced, laid the foundation for many chronical die* 
tempers, which at the very moment while I am writings 
render my existence painful, and will probably abbre- 
viate it. 

There prevailed an opinion, not only amon^ the boyst 
but among some parents, that to be mischievous and 
wicked was a sign of spirit and genius ; and our sallies 
were often encouraged by smiles of approbation, though 
corrected by the official discipline of the masters when- 
ever they were discovered. It was thought an honor to 
suffer in a good cause, and we despised the rod, while 
we were talked of as heroes by the poor people whom we 
injured, by the little boys who admired us, and by quoo' 
dam scholars, who used frequently to say, that they were 
quite as bad, or worse than we, when they were at 
school. I am ashamed to relate the cruel and unjust 
feats, which we performed and gloried in, as frolics that 
distinguished us more than any eminence in learning, or 
in virtue. Breaking windows, cheating poor venders d 
fruit, abusing the helpless with affixinting language as 
they passed, destroying and injuring property, wherever 
there was no danger of detection ; these were some of 
our heroic deeds : but they were trifles in comparison 
with others which I could specify, and for which the' 
poor would have been condemned to Botany Bay, or 
even hanged. But we were admired ; and the more we 
distinguished ourselves in these ways, the more likely we 
were thought to become one day ministers of 8tate> 
archbishops, or lord chancellors. 

Just before we went to college we concluded that we 
were men, and rushed into vices which naturally and un- 
avoidably produced loathsome diseases ; but even these 
we considered as feathers in our caps, and as manly dis- 
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tfnctioos. It may be thought extraordinaiy, but it is 
true, that few of U8 deemed ourselves sufficiently qua^ 
lified for college till we had run deeply in debt with a 
sui^eon. 

In the midst of such cares and employments, it can* 
not be supposed that we paid much attention to the oh* 
ject of education, the improvement of ourselves in va- 
luable* and . polite knowledge. Indeed, we were not 
anxious on that subject ; if we could but prove our 
parts, and excite the admiration of young noblemen, as 
great geniusses, by our vicious exploits. The grand pur- 
pose was to display parts and spirit ; and we had often 
heard, that the only way to be a Charles Fox, was to be 
a libertine. , I am sorry to say, that even our parents, 
many of whom had been at the school before us, did not 
discourage our irregularities as they ought to have done, 
but laughed at them with apparent complacency. 

I have found since, that we were not sent to school so 
much to acquire learning as to make connexions ; that 
is, to make ourselves agreeable panders, sycophants, or 
humble companions to some great man, who might take 
us by the hand, as it is called, and place us hereafter 
on the episcopal, or judicial bench. Alas ! the end, 
supposing it is likely to be accomplished, was not worth 
the means ! The means were such as tended to destroy 
every purpose, and every end for which a good man 
wishes to live. Health, learning, fame, fortune, con- 
science, fell an early sacrifice. I censure not the schools 
themselves, nor the masters, who were, I fear, unable to 
Item the foul and rapid torrent of fashion, ignorance, 
impudence, and folly united. 

But I condemn parents, who cannot but see these 
things, and yet will not co-operate with masters in the 
mtoration of salutary discipline ; who, for the mere 
chance of a fortunate connexion, risque every thing that 
is rationally valuable ; who talk of their children s fla- 
grant enormities as harmless and laughable frolics, puerile 
Kvities, fine ebullitions of spirit, which mark a spright- 
Hness of parts, and promise future eminence. I cannot 
hdpy at the same time, despising those persons who are 
ah^ys boasting, before boys, and others, of their own 
foolish feats at school, and endeavoring to make it ap- 
pear that they were as mischievous^ wicked^ and mali- 
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ciousy as a truly diabolical spirit could render tboiy at 
an age when every lovely quality is the naturd growth of 
the unpolluted mind. Much of the ill conduct of boysi 
and young men, arises from the conversation of those 
silly triflerS) and I have reason to lament that I ever 
heard it. 

Tour's, &c. 

Sero Sapiens. 



EVENING XXXV. 

ON PROLOGUES AND EPILOGUES. 

A PROLOGUE is a prefatory address to the spec- 
tators in a theatre, containing either an apolopy 
for the poet, a recommendation of the plot, or a Inef 
narration of whatever concerns either the story or the 
composition of the piece. It is not properly an es- 
sential part of the drama, but merely accessary. 

It has been divided by the critics into two sorts : the 
monoprosopoji or that which is spoken by one person ; 
and the d'tprosopos^ or that which is spoken by two. The 
former kmd is the most usual ; though there are in- 
stances of the latter both among the ancients and the mo- 
dems. Thus Plautus introduces his Trinummus^ with a 
dialogue between ZKAcwrj' znd Poverty ; in the prologue of 
the Rivals, Mr. Sheridan has formed a dialogue between 
a sergeant at law and an attorney; and Mr. Garrick's epi- 
logue to the EngVuh Merchant, consists of a conver- 
sation between lady Alton and Spatter. 

It is curious to observe the hard names which the pe- 
dantry of criticism has given to the various sorts of pro- 
logues. They tell us there are tlu*ee sorts ; the bypotbe' 
tic, the systatic and the anaf boric. The hypothetic, 
contains the argument of the piece ; the systatic, recom- 
mends the fable or the poet to the people ; and the ana- 
phoric, refutes objections, recriminates opposers, or re- 
turns thanks to the audience. But these terms seem only 
contrived by literary pride to give an air of importance 
to trifles, and an appearance of learned obscurity to 
things sufficiently obvious to common sense. 

The prologues and epilogues of modem times differ 
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much from those of the ancient drama. They were 
duUf heavy, spiritless, and uninteresting ; and when 
contrasted with the lively turn of modern prologues^ 
they are scarcely better tluui dead small beer compared 
to Champaigne, or water-gruel to Madeira. 

The modefiTi prologues and epilogues (for I unite 
them, as they are similar) are so totally different from 
the models a]9brded by antiquity, that I am induced to 
con»der them as poematia sui generis y and of modem 
invention. As to rules for them, which the old critics 
were fond of prescribing for all kinds of poetry, they 
are so little subject to control, as hardly to be conformable 
to any rules, but those which are obviously suggested by 
the best of criticism, the criticism of common sense. 

The style which they chiefly require is evidently the 
colloquial or epigrammatic. They are so Proteus-like in 
their form, that they may be either as comical as a farce, 
or as serious as a sermon. In the hands of Addison, 
Johnson, and Pope, they sometimes resemble the satires 
of Juvenal ; in those of Foote and Garrick, they have 
all the lively urbanity of Horace. 

Many excellent examples of both kinds are extant, 
and may constitute a general division of the prologue 
and epilogue style, into the serious and the comical* 

So great a latitude do. these little essays claim, that 
they are found to have been well received, when they 
have had scarcely any connection with the dramas to 
which they have been prefixed or appended. Their ge- 
neral object has been to put the audience in good humor ; 
and this they have accomplished the better, by their od- 
dity and eccentricity. Any whimsical idea, pursued in 
familiar verse for a few minutes, has served the purpose 
of amusement, and raised the wished-for smile. 

As their end is to conciliate favor, and avert displea- 
sure, they should certainly be respectful, though not 
mean ; supplicatory, though not abject. They will in- 
deed seldom obtain their end by supplication with- 
out wit ; i)ut there is a decorum in their assuming 
the* air of a petition. They may even approach with 
the tone of a sturdy beggar, provided that they display 
humor and ingenuity to keep their audacity in coun- 
tenance. 

In the days of Shakspeare, prologues and epilogues 
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seem to have been in their infantine state. Shakipeare^ 
plays wanted not so dight a recommendation, and i* 
must be owncdy they have it not. Nothing can b 
quainter, and more uncouth, than the greater part o 
Shakspearc's prologues and epilogues. The^ war 
not much in tashiony and he did not exert the vigor c 
his genius to produce what was not demanded wit 
eagerness. 

Dryden was the most celebrated writer of pioktttu 
and epilogues, of any recorded in the history of tl 
English dmma. His nervous lines were well adapted^ 1 
the purpose. Wit, satire, force, and fire, give his coo 
positions of this kind a decided superiority over all ti 
flimsy, flippant rhy^mes of the modem poetasters. H 
are like solid surlom, theirs like whipt syllabub. 

It has become much the fashion of the times, amof 
the mob of gentlemen who write with ease, to aim at 
iprlg of bays J by writing prologues and epUogues. T< 
lazy, or too weak, to attempt a dramatic piece, tb< 
hope to share the poet's fame, and become talked of 
the circles of fashion, by scribbling a few pert rhyme 
by way of prologue or epilogue. The poet is glad 
a fashionable name to give him a little countenan 
among people of ton, and admits compositions as ha 
bingers, or followers, of his pieces, which, it is prob 
ble, he could greatly excel, if he chose to compose l 
own prologue and epilogue. 

It might, however, be usefiil to hint to some of ti 
fine gentlemen, that pertness is not wit, nor rhyme p 
etry. Coxcombs, and men of ton, should confine thei 
selves to their proper sphere, their toilettes, their st 
bles, and their race-grounds. They may plume thei 
selves on their boots, buckles, and head-dresses; b* 
should rot wish to divide the praise of the real poet, I 
a trifling copy of verses, in which they might be ou 
done by many a school-be/, and many a rhyming lad 
But their vanity would engross all kinds of praise ; ai 
steal even the laurel from the poor poet's brow, who h 
no other protection but its shade ; and a cold shade it i 
if we may form a judgment of it from boxes, pit, ar 
galleries, thinly filled with orders ; and from the cop 
money of dramas that scarcely repay the expences 
their publication. 
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EVENING XXXVI. 

ON THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF ARCHBISHOP 

SECKER. 

THE foundation of that singular eminence and dignity 
to which archbishop Seeker arrived, was certainly 
laid at the academy of Mr. Jones a dissenting teacher of 
Gloucester, who had the honor to educate another most 
excellent divine, that shining ornament of the church and 
nation, bishop Butler. 

It may reasonably be concluded, that the person, who 
trained two characters so distinguished was himself re- 
respectable ; and he certainly deserves the esteem of pos- 
tenty, if it were only that two such lights of the church 
as Seeker and Butler derived from his lamp their early 
lustre. 

The character of Mr. Jones could not, I imagine, 
have been perfectly known to the biographers of the 
archbishop. Dr. Porteus and Dr. Stinton, whose reputed 
benevolence and liberality forbid one to believe that they 
would have spoken rather slightingly of Mr. Jones, if 
they had known how much he was esteemed by the 
archbishop, and how well he appears to have deserved 
the most honorable mention. Their words are — " The 
archbishop received his education at several private 
ichools and academies in the country .... In one or 
other of these seminaries he had the good fortune to 
meet, and to form an acquaintance, with several persons 
of great abilities. Aynong the rest in the academy q/*0NE 
Mr. Jones, kept first at Gloucester, then at Tewkes- 
biuy, he laid the foundation of a strict friendship with 
Mr. Joseph Butler, afterwards bishop of Durham.^' 

They say nothing of improvements made at one Mr. 
Jones's academy, but only of a connection which he had 
the good fortune to make there. I am convinced, from 
their characters, that they could not intend to undervalue 
Mr. Jones merely because he was a dissenter, and his 
academy was not honored with the distinctions of the 
two Ama Matres, But I believe, they might not ha\iB 
«ccn Mr. Seeker's pleasing letters concerning Mr. Jooes..^ 
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not many T^an ago presented to the public by that good 
christian, Dr. Gibbons, in his life of Dr. Watts. 

Let us hear the exemplary youth, for such he appears 
to have been, thus speaking of his preceptor, the Rer* 
Mr. Samuel Jones. 

" Mr. Jones," says he, in a letter to Dr. Watts, « I 
take to be a man of real piety, great learning, and ao 
agreeable temper ; one who is very diligent in in8truc^ 
ing all under his care, very well qualified to give instruct 
tions, and whose well managed familiarity wiM always 
make him respected. He is very strict in keeping good 
order, and will effectually preserve his pupils from negli- 
gence and immorality. And accordingly I believe, there 
are not many academies freer, in general, from those 
vices than we are .... Wc shall have gone through our 
course in about four years time, which I bdicve nobody 
that once knows Mr. Jones will tliink too long .... We 
pass our time very agreeably betwixt study and convert 
sation with our tutor, who is always ready to discourse 
freely of any thing that' is useful, and allows us, either 
then or at lecture, all imaginable liberty of making ob* 
jections against his opinion, and prosecuting them as 
far as wc can. In this and every thing else he shews 
himself so much a gentleman, and manifests so great an 
affection and tenderness for his pupils, as cannot but 
command respect and love." 

The future archbishop gives a short account of Mr. 
Jones, and his plan, in the se^iuel ; and it is impossible 
not to think highly of the preceptor, and to lament that 
he should be spoken of as an obscure person, scarcely 
worthy cf mention in the life of his scholar, afterwards 
the most distinguished primate of his time in Chris- 
tendom. 

I believe it to liave been a very happy circumstance 
for Mr. Seeker, that he was educated in a dissenting aca- 
demy, and under so good a tutor. I attribute much of 
his future eminence to this circumstance, as well as to 
the connexion he fortunately formed there ; that pimty, 
that dignity, that decency of character which enabled 
him to fill the great oflTices of the church with singular 
'veight and efficacy. There may have been deeper scho- 
lars, or greater divines, but there has seldom been a pre- 
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bte of more personal authority, and in whom ecclesias- 
tical dignity shone with brighter effulgence. 

He was not without enemies, and many prejudices 
were formed against him ; but this is no new phenome- 
non in the moral world. I also once considered him as 
a worldly politician, who depended chiefly on external 
appearance, on distance or dissimulation, for the attain- 
ment of respect. I thought him an artificial charac- 
ter ; but, though he might not be without pride, and 
might assume something of a behavior rather ^eeted 
and reserved, yet, upon a review of his life and" works, 
both literary and moral, he appears to be one of those 
whom posterity will consider as a tnily great man. His 
charity, and his industry, were singularly great. But I 
refer my reader to his biographers for his general charac- 
ter, while I amuse myself with the contemplation 0f him 
chiefly as a man of letters. 

Educated in the dissenting persuasion, and under dis- 
senting tutors, he had paid less attention to polite letters, 
and more to divinity, than is usually bestowed by stu- 
dents in the universities. Young men in Oxford and 
Cambridge frequently arrive at an age for orders, m4 
become successful candidates for them, who have stu* 
died scarcely any other divinity than such as is to be found! 
in Ovid's Metamorphosis, and Tooke's Pantheon. He- 
brew they usually neglect, as partaking but little of clas- 
sic elegance ; but Mr. Seeker, at the age of eighteen, 
says, speaking of Mr. Jones' method, " I began to learn 
Hebrew as soon as I came hither, and find myself able 
now to construe, and give some granunatical account of 
about twenty verses in the easier parts of the Bible, after 
less than an hour's preparation. We read every day two 
verses a-peace in the Hebrew Bible, which we turn into 
Greek, no one knowing which his verses shall be, 
though at first it was otherwise." 

** By the time he was three and twenty," his biogra- 
phers relate, ** he had read over carefully a great part of 
the Scriptures, particularly the New Testament in the 
original, and the best comments upon it, Eusebius's Ec- 
desiastical History, the apostolical Fathers, Whiston's 
Primitive Christianity, and the principal vmters for and 
against ministerial and lay conformity, with many othei*8 
<jf the most esteemed treatises iu theolo^." 

VOL. JU L 
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Few regularly bred divipesy as they are termed, apply 
themselves to divinity at so early an age ; and, indMd, 
through the defect of a knowledge, and of a taste for it 
in youth, many, after obtaining onlers, still continue to 
study, if they study at all, the theolo^ of Athens and 
Rome. But the dissenters study divinity at an eariy a^ei 
and if they had united the study of the belles lettres with 
it in a due proportion, I believe their divines would have 
made a still more honorable appearance than they have 
done, though they are, ;ind ever have been, highly res- 
pectable. 

The hellfs lettres enable a man to adorn his knowledge, 
and recommend his ^wTitings to general notice. If Dr. 
Seeker had united a little more polite learning to his the- 
ology, I think his writings would have been more popu- 
lar. They want the graces of a beautiful style and die* 
tion. 

But it will be said, that he was a very popular preach- 
er ; and how could he become so great a &vorite if his 
language were not elegant, nor his style of eloquence 
adorned by the captivating praces of classical beauty ? 
I answer, by the solidity of his reasoning, united with 
the authority of his person, the gravity of his manner, 
and the sanctity of his character. 

** Quid isthoc erat eloquentiae admirabilis,*' says Dr. 
John Burton, " quod a pierisque tarn ma^ifice praedi- 
catum accepimus ? Non sane in sententii^ ^sif orvsi De- 
mosthenica, non dictionis ardor splendorque, non inge- 
nii exultantis lusus, non rhetoricorum pigmenta, et quae 
aures delinire solet, periordi decurrentis clausula nume- 
rosa et canora ; verum erat in sententiis «*f »CoXoy»a plane 
Aristotelica, stylique penitus castigata luxuries, nihil 
operose elaboratum, nihil temere effusum : pro re nata 
sine fiico, sine omatu dictionis, casta simplicitas : quic* 
quid illud erat, verbis inerat to «■»« o» et in popularium 
auris animosque influebat mitis oratio : gustus dccori 
gratia, ct in vultu placida seventas, singula commenda- 
vit ; imo et dictis quasi fides imperavit ipsa dieentis au- 
thoritas. Quod erat philosophi et theologi, satis habuit 
distincte, graviter, dicere ; quod vero erat rhetorum* 
oniate dicere, ilia non tarn nescivit, quam ultro neglexit. 
Quid multa ? Orator hie nostcr sine dicendi artificio 
ve/am eioquentise laudem couaecuXxi^ NVi<tVa3L\M:»'' 
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. * Ornate dicere," says Dr. Burton, « ultr6 negfezit ;" 
but Dr. Burton, on this occasion, is a profess^ pane- 
gyrist, displaying his own eloquence in the encomiastic 
style. If Dr. Seeker had been a polite writer, he would 
have sometimes shewn the graces of fine composition 
without intending it. Many of his writings are address- 
ed to the learned, to whom ornate decere would not have 
been improper. Few who possess a beautiful stylg chuse 
to conceal their talent on all occasions, though before 
hearers of ordinary capacities, and coarse ta&te, they 
may either think that it is not worth while to produce 
any thing elaborate, or that the plainer and l^s adorned 
their style, the more intelligible and effectual will be 
their discourse ; but Dr. Seeker preached most of his 
sermons before the politest congregation in England ; 
and the graces of diction would not have failed to have 
been tasted by those who frequented St. James's church. 
In the vicinity of a court, it could not be said, when he 
displayed the beauties of language, that he was casting 
pearls before swine. 

But it is candid to suppose, that he was influenced by 
the example of St. Paul, who glories that his preaching 
was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, not as 
pleasing men, but God who trieth the heart. It has been 
said, Cujuscunque oratiofum 'uides politam ei solicitam^ 
lato animum in pusiUis occupatum. But perhaps this 
doctrine is chiefly inculcated oy those who revile the ex- 
cellence which they cannot reach. Why should elo- 
quence, which serves all other causes most essentially, be 
prohibited from becoming the handmaid of divinity ? 

If however his composition is not elegant. What ren- 
dered him popular ? His elocution, the grace and dignity 
of his person, the earnestness and gravity with which he 
enforced his solid docti*ines. 

It has not yet been considered duly whether his style is 
Attic. I think it is not ; as it appears to me rather to 
approach to the dry and the jejune. They who aflect 
atticism in antiquity frequently fall into the dull. The 
attic style may be compared to the dress of the Quakers. 
It is neatness without finery, and without superfluity. 
But the dry style may rather be said to resemble the Sun- 
day dress of a country hind. It is clean ; it has no splen- 
dor indeed, but at the same time it has no ^ace« 11 ^co^ 
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no attraction from riiape or color ; periiaps it rather S^ 
gusts by its meanness and poverty. The jejune style 
suggests not the idea of a healthy living body, but of a 
body dried by art for the purpose of the anatomist. 

There is a great difference in the discourses of Dr, 
Seeker. Some are, if it is possible, too plain, unless 
they were formed for the congregation of Cuddesden, a 
little village near Oxford, where Dr. Seeker, when 
bishop of that see, long resided and officiated as a parish- 
priest. If he thus adapted his discourses to his audi- 
ence, he is worthy of more praise than any exceUence of 
style can procure. And there is reason to think he did, 
as his Act sermon before the university of Oxford, and 
several others, are written in a very pleasing and correct 
style, and such as may perhaps justly deserve the name 
of the attic. Though, after all, the style is not the ex- 
cellence on which any of his sermons are chiefly to be 
valued. 

They all abound in good sense, and solid observations^ 
collected by a cautious judgment, from remarks on real 
life and experience. They abound in fruit ; while many 
rhetorical declamations, much more popular in the great 
city, have little to recommend them but transitory and 
barren blossoms. 

The cool, dispassionate style of Dr. Seeker is the 
style of truth and good sense ; and it is to be wished» 
that all hearers and readers had good sense enough to 
give it due attention. But, in order to this, they must be 
all rational ; tfiey must be that already, which it is the 
design of sern:.ons to render them ; so that, fx)r the pur- 
pose of attaching the minds of a mixeti multitude, the 
p.issions and imngination must be sometimes addressed. 
Bat too great an attention to these leads to a false glare, 
an unsubstantial eloquence, that glitters indeed like base 
i:.etal, when new, but soon loses its lustre, and posses- 
ses neither the beauty nor the value of pure gold. 

1 do not know whether the style of Seeker's sermons 
is to be recommended as a model ; but I am sure their 
good sense, their candor, their dispassionate manner, are 
such as must be approved by all who unite a sound judg- 
ment with their zeal for religion. There are few pieces 
of didactic divinity more excellent than the catechetical 
lectures. They are at once rational and pious, learned 
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and £uniliar. His charges to the clergy are given in a 
style of authority becoming a great prelate, and contain 
such admonition as, if followed, cannot fail to reiftler 
the clerical fionction the most honorable in fact, as it is 
in idea, of all that supply the various wants of a well- 
regulated society. 



EVENING XXXVir. 

ON DRYDEN's celebrated ode on ST. CECILIA'9 

DAY. 

IF a foreigner were to ask an Englishman for the best 
q)ecimen of lyric poetry in the English language, I 
have no doubt but that he would be presented with 
Ihyden's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day. This celebrated 
piece is supposed to have reached the pinnacle of excel- 
Knce, to have surpassed Horace, and rivalled Pindar. 

An ode could never have been so universally renown- 
cdy without intrinsic and extraordinary merit. Its beau- 
ties have been felt as well as understood. The- heart 
and the ear have decided in its favor, previously to the 
determination of the judgment. I acknowledge and ad- 
mire its excellence; but I must be so far guilty of critical 
detraction as to say, that its merit appears to me to have 
been over-rated, and that, in my opinion, it is not the 
best Ode in the language. 

There are blemishes in it, which sully the lustre of its 
beauties ; there are lownesses in it, which degrade its 
sublimity ; there are vulgarities of expression, which at 
qnce destroy its elegance, and debilitate its pathos. 

The plan is excellent, the spirit noble ; and my chief 
objection is to the choice of words, which, according 
to all the rules of criticism, and the dictates of natural 
taste, should be peculiarly delicate in the Ode, 

The word " belyed," in the line, 

** A dragon^s fiery form belied the God," 

is beneath the dignity of the serious lyric, and incon* 
sistent with the sublime idea of the God of heaven and 
eaurth metamorphosed to the fiery form of a dragon. 
His « stamping an imag« of himself>' uYx^fm^ >Cm\ 

L 2 
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m the image of a dragon^ conveys to a careless reader^ 
the idea of his having stamped a dragon. 

Bacchus is represented^ at least, to the mind of a 
mere English reader, in a manner unknown to classical 
antiquity. 

■Flush*d with a purple grace 
He sinews his honest fiace. 

These lines exhibit the picture of a drunken sot, with 
bloated cheeks and a red nose ; though the poet him- 
self has iust described the God, as ** Ever fair and ever 
young. The line, " He shews his honest face,'* is in 
a style so fiEimiliar and colloquial, as to militate against 
the dignity and matron-like decorum of the lyric muse. 
Honesty indeed, in its truly classical signification, is a 
very elegant expression, synonymous with beautiful^ 
but not one English reader in a hundred understands the 
epithet any otherwise, than as it is often applied to a 
drunkard, or hon vivant, when he is called an honest 
fellow ; that is, a jOlly Bacchanalian. It was a reason 
against Dryden's using this epithet, even if he intended 
h in its classical sense, that it was sure to be misunder- 
stood by the mzyority of his readers. Virgil, speaking 
•f Bacchus, says^ 



" duocunque Deus caput egit hoBeslum.'*^ 

And Dryden probably had this very line in view ; but 
^ honest, in this classical sense, is not yet naturalized 
in England, and therefore it was injudicious in Dryden 
to use it. " Honest," conveys the idea of a mere good* 
humored plumpness of face, a broad grinning mirth ; 
whereas the old classics speak of Bacchus, as remarkable 
for the delicacy of his countenance. They attribute to 
him the njtrginea forma et virghieum caput : not the im« 
mutable rubicundity, and stupid fatness, of a brandy- 
faced landlady. 

Dryden was a remarkable good classic, and could not 
but know the mode in which Bacchus is delineated by 
the poets ; therefore there is every reason to think, that 
he chose the epithet " honest," intending to display 
his classical knowledge and taste ; and had he written to 
none but classical scholars, his epithet would have been 
^ppUud&i without one disseuXixv^NQlc^vbut to the com^ 
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mon reader, it gives an image very different from that 
which existed in the poet's mind. It exhibits such a 
Bacchus as we see dangling from a country sign-post, 
astride on a tun. It disgraces the Ode, and renders it 
in this party little superior to the song of an Alexander 
Stevens, roared by a club of sots in an alehouse. The 
other lines, 

Drinhing ^ojs did first ordain, 
Driaking is the soldier's pleasure; 

are coaresely expressed, and more characteristic of Tom 
D*Urfey, than of Pindar. 

T*he greater part of the subsequent Stanzas, is either 
truly pathetiq, or sublime. Yet I cannot admire, in an 
Ode said to equal, or surpass, every thing in lyric sub- 
limity and grace, such lines as 

Tlius long ago, 
Ere heaving beUmos iearn'd to blow. 

The bellows being a culinary machine, strikes the ear 
with a vulgar sound, and the mind with a vulgar idea. 
The poet should have spoken of the bellows by an ele- 
gant periphrasis, or some name removed h*om the ple- 
bdaH use. The bellows, in this place, if I may be al- 
lowed a frigid joke, blows out much of the poetic fire. 

That creeping, sluggish Alexandrine, 

<* With nature's mother-wit and arts unknown before." 

18 flat and prosaic, " Mother-wit," is a term which 
th^ sublime muse of the lyre, in her better judgment, 
would not have adopted. 

But I recollect the censure that has justly fallen on 
Zoilus, and on all the race of hypercritics : I recollect 
also the trite idea of finding spots in the sun. I must 
therefore apologize to the reader, for the liberty I have 
taken with this celebrated Ode, by declaring that I do 
not mean to deny that it possesses a very high rank ; but 
only to controvert its claim to the highest rank among 
the lyric poems of England* 

Gray, as a poet of the lyre, appears to me to be 
more uniformly grand and majestic. The mind is ele- 
vated by him to ethereal regions, and soars with eagle 
flight, without being forced to fall from its ernvw^xvcj^^ 
wt the son of Dxd3l\i8. Gray wings Vd^ nv^^ Qia\sSv^ 
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like a glorious luminary^ all stately, all regalariv mag- 
nificent ; Dryden rises Uke an air balloon, which now 
and then breaks, and tumbles precipttatel]^ down, con- 
trary to the intenticm of the conductor of it, and to the 
great mortification of the gaping spectators. 

The above strictures may expose me to the anger of 
the irritable sons of Aristarchus. I shall only observe^ 
that on literary subjects like these, though there may be 
reason for dissent, I cannot see any occasion for the bit- 
terness of malice. 



EVENING XXXVIII. 

ON INSCRIPTIONS AND THE LAPIDARY STYLS. 

AS the Space on monuments, columns, and sepul- 
chres, which admits of inscription, is usually too 
little to contain many words ; it is necessary that the 
words which its limi:o are capable of receiving, should 
be expressive of as much meaning as words are able to 
convey, and be couched in a style as forcible as rhetoric 
can devise. 

The smallness of the space devoted to the writing, 
and the trouble and difficulty of writing on stone, mar- 
ble and brass, were the reasons why abbreviations 
abounded on the ancient inscriptions, and indeed furnish 
the principle of that rule which prescribes for them a 
laconic In^vity of style. Convenience or necessity are 
the foundation of all rules which are worth observation. 

Indeed, if these ca uses for brevity had not existed, it 
would have been still very desirable, since inscriptions 
were to be read by the passenger as he journeyed on his 
way, to whom it might not be convenient to be detain- 
ed ; and since, also, it was to be wished, that they might 
be remembered as well as read, brevity certainly facili- 
tated this desirable purpose. 

But brevity alone would be a poor reconnnendationi>f 
the lapidary style. It admits of point, antithesis, har- 
mony, and sublimity. It is a style participating of prose 
and poetry ; in a due mixture of which consists its pe- 
cuYiar character. The cold, the dull, the humble, and 
the mean, it rejects with coulem'^U ^^N^nadut^^EVkiiahle 
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in sentimenty or forcible in expression, whatever is lively^ 
animatcdy nervous, and emphatic^ forms an essential in- 
gredient in the Iz^idary style. 

The churches, and church-yards of England, fiimish 
many examples of sepulchral inscriptions, which would 
do honor to the best ages of antiquity. At the same 
time they exhibit others, which excite sentiments very 
unnatural in a church or church-yard; those arising 
from the absurd and the laughable. 

For the credit of the country, in the eyes of foreign- 
ers as well as natives I therefore think it would be right, 
if 1^ rectors and vicars of parishes were to claim the 
pnvilege, of revising and correcting the epitaphs which 
are to be consigned to posterity by the faithful marble. 
It might, indeed, be considered as an infringement of 
liberty, if they were to assume a right to dictate the 
matter of an epitaph ; but to reform the style, and to 
IH^event the appearance of ridiculous and ungrammatical 
inscriptions, would be to consult the honor of the de- 
ftiDcty and of the surviving friend. Every epitaph, at 
least from the meaner people, should be submitted, in 
manuscript, to the clergyman of the parish, before it is 
given to the stone-cutter to be indelibly engraved. Tra- 
▼ellers would then visit the repositories of the dead with 
improvement and rational pleasure ; I say rational plea- 
wire^ for the pleasure which they often derive from laugh- 
ing at the absurdity of the tomb-stone, is such as reason 
cannot approve. 

Westminster-Abbey affords many fine models ; but it 
woi^ld have afforded more, if many of the epitaphs had 
not been merely historical. Monuments intended to 
perpetuate characters, which might afford topics for the 
iubiime and pathetic, present a tedious detail of dates^ 
as little affecting the heart as a common paragraph in a 
newspaper announcing a death, or an article in the pa- 
rish register. It appears, indeed, that much more reli- 
ance is placed on the sculptor of the tomb, than on the 
writer of the epitaph ; whereas, a very plain tablet, with 
a fine inscription, would redound Tmore to the fame of 
the departed and of his family, than the mausoleum of a 
monarch, or the most exquisite chisselling of a Bacon or 
Roubilliac. 

Jt is a queatioD, whether epitaphs on exXx2LQt^^cEy%r\ 
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persons diouldbein Latin or in English ? Attached, at . 

I acknowledge myself to the elegance of the Latia Ian- 
guage in the lapidary style, I rather give a preference to _ 
the English, for the obYious reason of its greater intelligi- 
bility. We find many excellent epitaphs in Latin, in 
country churches and church-yards, where scarcely any 
one enters once in seven years, who understands Latin, 
save the minister of the parish. Nothing, in such caaei, 
is usually known of the party, by theconmion parishioD- 
er, but his name. The principal end of the monument 
is therefore defeated, hj the writing in an unknown 
tongue. And, indeed, m churches Aore frequented by 
scholars than rural places of worship, why should not 
the epitaphs be equally obvious to>all i The English lan- 
guage is able to express every idea of the human minA 
with force and beauty ; and there are examples of epi- 
taphs in English cemeteries which equal, in every excel- 
lence of style, the best inscriptions of ancient Greece and 
Rome. 

Latin is, indeed, confessedly well adapted to the style 
of inscriptions ; but that it is not intelligible to all who 
may wish to read the epitaph, is a sufficient reason for 
its rejection from the greater part of monumental inscrip- 
tions. The best reason for its use is, that it enables fo- 
reigners, unacquainted with English, to read them ; but 
though foreigners may frequently visit Westminster- 
Abbey, yet their presence in country churches is too rare 
to require such a piece of complaisance, as, while it ac- 
commodates them, must be inconvenient to the natives, 
the neighbors, and the parishioners. 

Epitaphs are either in vei-se or prose ; and it may ad- 
mit of enquiry, whether verse or prose is to be preferred. 
Verse is more easily remembered, and there ore certainly 
many very fine ones in verse ; but yet I rather prefier a 
rrieasured prose. I think the best epitaphs, both in La- 
tin and English, are in that sort of prose, which, though 
it is not confined to metre, is formed by the rules of a 
rhythm, highly gratifying to the ear, and capable of^ ex- 
hibiting the most striking beauties of splendid conipo- 
sition. 

But the lapidary style, though most fiequently used in 
sepulchral inscriptions, is not confined to them. It is 
Jt'guired on statues, obelisks, and public buildings ; an4 
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macof fine pieces (^ art are disgraced, by the tablet which 
gives the history of the person, event, or foundation, in* 
tended to be honored by it. Artists, founders, and pub* 
lie societies ^ould bestow as much pains on the style of 
the inscription, as on sculpturing the block, polishing the 
saxhcCf or adorning the pile by architectural embellish* 
tnents* 

I cannot quit the subject without remarking that 
there is now a prevailing mode of cutting the letters of 
the tablet, which injures the inscription, by rendering its 
fcal beauties less obvious to the reader. For the sake of 
gaming room, the lines are not separately inscribed as 
they were written, but joined together with tasteless 
continuity. Thus the rhythm that was judiciously 
marked by the writer, is confounded ; and not easily to 
be developed, but by eyes and ears more delicate and cri- 
tical, than usually belong to the majority of passengers, 
or the common readers of monumental inscriptions. 



EVENING XXXIX. 

ON THE IDEA OF THE ANCIENTS CONCERNING THE 

CRIME OF PERJURY. 

AN apprehension has been expressed by good and 
wise men, that the religion of an oath is, in the pre-- 
sent age, less and less regarded. Indeed, the infidel prin- 
ciples which 4iave been recently diffused with uncommon 
industry and art, have an immediate tor»dency to pro- 
duce, in a reading age, this shocking corruption. 

Sunt qui in Fortunae j^m casibus omnia ponunt 
El nullo creduut, muiidum lectore moveri, 
Natura volvcnte vii-es et lucis et atini, 
Atque idco intrepidt- quxcunque altaria tangtint. 

Juvenal. 

Those writers who call themselves philosophical phi- 
lanthropists, and who, in the calm retreat of their mu- 
seums, indulge their vanity by composing treatises 
against religion, would do well to consider a moment, 
that they are opetiing a door for villains to enter and 
break down every salutary restraint of la"w aLwi e^xX.-^. 
If such writers really have that regard v/YAcV >i>c^c^ v^^^- 
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fett tot mankiiidy let timi fove it* not li^ 
idcM which introdnce cootttBon and enry mJS, iwnifa,hir 
bf adding fofce tocfory awful wmctiont wUdji li ftpnd 
by o^ieneiice to increase co nfi d ence bti w gim warn Md 
nan, and to £MnUtafte intaoottiie» by icndcrii 
inviolable and testimony opdibfe* 

Bat the general suRect of dathiand tfadr 
been amply discuaaed by dlTinet and caioit% aad 4 
aenaemustseeatonbethe sad efiecta ofpsvndfiqB pc^ 
jury. 

I shall present the readers with a few ideas of the an- 
cient heathens on oaths, and.the pcnishmcnt dnr to^ 
violation of them. Those who unfiortumldy n^pj|N9t 
Christianity, and the admonitions of the Quistian difine^ 
may, perhaps, pay some attention to the fipinioaa of 
men who were guided merely by their reason m stigma 
tising this atrocious offence. 

* * Agamemnon in Homer swears, that he ddivers id 
Chryseis inviolatey by the Furies who punish iht p e rjar ti 
not only here, but Tno TAlANy under the earth : 

Epmvic, atS' vw yoMot 

And he concludes with solemnly wishing, that if he had 
sworn falsely he might suffer all those many soiTOWp 
which the gods award to him who offimds them by per* 

E( 01 ri ran ^ ivio^jror, tfAoi Sis AAFRA wnm 

Hesiod affords reason to believe that the creed of his 
age respecting perjury was, that the sin of the perjured 
father was visited on the children as weU as on lumself. 

Tet/0rrai iv ^i ^ix«y CAa>}^«f , NHKRZTON AAXeB. 
Tov h r* «f*avpeTipii yntii fiirovi^Sf ^lXf•«t«l• 

<< Whoever willingly swears a false bath in giving his 
evidence and injures justice, inflicts on himself an inhtfy 
vfitbout remedy^ and his generation after hhn ahall £u to 
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In the idea of the ancientSy erery false oath was an im- 
precation of vengeance on the head of him who swore ; 
and it was common for the hearers to call down the 
wrath' of heaven on the violator. In the covenant be- 
tween Menelaus and Paris, previously to the single com^ 
bat, after the slaughter of the Iambs, and the libation of 
the wine, the people said with one accord, 

** Most glorious and Almighty Jove and the other 
immortal gods, whoever first shall violate this oath, 
may their brains be shed on the ground like this vnne, 
both their's and theur children's ; and may their wives 
be ravished.'* 

Zac^ xtf^^rtf fAiyirtf x^ aOdtvaroi 0fei «\^oi, 

AvT*rv, 1^ nxEA;>* ahoy^tn ^ aAXoi0>» fAiyeitr. 

Here also prevails an idea that the punishment of perju- 
ry was to be extended to posterity ; an idea never enter- 
tained but when the crime was considered of a most fla- 
gitious nature. 

The epithet of Kio? was applied to Jupiter in particular, 
by which was intended to be signified, that to him be- 
longed vengeance for violated oaths. The general idea 
was, that the crime was of such magnitude as not to be 
punished sufficiently by human laws, and that Heaven it- 
self visited the perjured with peculiar misfortunes. 
Hesiod represents the Furies going their circuit every 
fifth day of the month, to haunt the bosom of the per- 
jured wretch. 

In the BouleufenoHf or Council Chamber of Olympia, 
there was a menacing statue of Jupiter, with a thunder- 
bolt in each hand, and an inscription on the base, de- 
nouncing woe to him who should call the god a witness 
to a £sdshood. 

In some countries, the punishment by human law was 
death, and in others, that kind and degree of penaltjr, 
whatever it might be^ which the culi^t^^ViQiBL^ddt^aSiit 
VOL, //. M 
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witness endeavored to injurey would have undeif^uie if 
the perjury had been believed. 

I cannot help thinking, while I am on this subject, of 
the solemn words in our communion service. If we 
take the sacrament (which is a solenm oath) unworthily. 
We kindle God's <ivratb against usf vte provoke bim #• 
plague us ivitb di'vers diseases^ and sundry kinds of deatbm 
I wish those who are capable of peijury would smply 
these dreadful words to the commission of that cnme. 
The ancients certainly did believe that such would be 
the consequence of it. 

« They seem also to have had an imperfect idea of that 
law in which it is awfully Gaid, '' I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, and visit the sins of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation oH them 
that hate me, and shew mercy unto thousands in them 
that love me and keep my commandments," For theur 
doctrine is> on one hand, that 

In natum dilata niunt pen\iria oatrts, 
£tpaenammeritoil>iuaorcIuit. CUimdiatt. 

and on the other, that 

The idea was universal among them that the punish- 
ment, though tardy, was certain and dreadful, and that 
the progeny of the perjured was involved in the punish- 
ment. 

Similar opinions occur in Ecclesiasticus. ** A man 
that useth much swearing shall be filled with iniquity, 
and the plague shall never depart from bis bouse. If he 
shall offend, his sin shall be upon him ; and if he swears 
falsely, bis bouse sball be full of calamities'^ 

What was the cause of the destruction of Troy, but 
perjurjr ? The violated oath of Laomedon and its ef- 
fects, m this instance, though but a fable, shew the sen- 
timents of the ancients on its dreadful criminality. 

Diodorus Siculus relates that perjury was punished 
with death among the Egyptians, as a crime which at 
once violated the piety due to the gods, and destroyed 
confidence among men, the strongest bond of human 
sodetf. A milder sentence prevailed afterwards, acconi- 
Ing to tht celebrated law oi \beTw«We Table8,-i<^ Let 
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the divine punishment of perjury be dettruction ; and 
the bumanj disgrace-^PerJurii pcsna diinna^ exitium ; 
immoTtay dedectu ;" accordingly with us it is punished 
with the pillory. 

Strabo says, that the crime was capital among the 
Scythians ; and, among the Indians, punished by cutting 
Off the fingers and toes ; and I believe there are coun- 
tries where the tongue, as the offending member, was am« 
putated by the public executioner. 

From evwy inquiry, it appears that the heathens con- 
sidered the crime of ^se-swearing as most offensive to 
God and man. To the gods its punishment was in 
great part left, with a full persuasion that vengeance 
would be taken, though not immediately, yet sevei'c'iy 
and dreadfully. In this particular. Christians surely have 
much greater reason to stand in awe, and sin not. I 
omit passages from Scripture on the subject, as they are 
obvious, and as I intended only to produce the opinions 
and practices of those who could not be influenced by 
Christianity.^ 

But if the crime becomes more frequent among us 
than it was formerly, it is incumbent on the rulers of 
the nation to investigate and rescind the causes, and to 
encourage religion and its professors by their counte- 
aance and example.* 

The multiplication of oaths in petty offices, in law 
business of small consequence, and in conunercial trans- 
actions, as at the Custom-house in particular, condu- 
ces greatly to lessen the veneration due to aa oath, and 
to increase perjury. 

On the frequency of oaths, hear the heathen philoso- 
phers. ^ Avoid oaths entirely, if possible," says £pic- 
tetus ; ** if not, as much as you can." And Simplicius 
addsy that swearing should be utterly declined unless on 
occasions of the highest moment. << Some," says Euse^ 
bius, in a passage quoted by Stobceus, << advise men to 
take care that what they swear is the truth ; but I ad- 
vise them not to swear at all, if they can easily avoid it." 
The words of Hierocles are remarkable : 



* Quid leges sine nBoribus 
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isio^Kicv— ObTM yap at rrpuraifAir ro «fi cvopjcMry ii fm 

Mttta^ffi^otfAi&et roti »pxo(r. 

** In the frequency of oaths any man may easily hSt 
into perjury. We may preserve ourselves free from per- 
jury, if we do not use oaths frequently and unne- 
cessarily." 

What would these sensible and pious ancients hare 
said, if they had heard the oaths administered at piMc 
ofiicesy in courts of justice, and other places, on trifling 
occasions, by attomies, clerks, and cryers, who read the 
most awful forms just as if they were running over a lease, 
or gaUoping through lands j messuages^ tenements^ and 
bereditamtfitj ^ But this haste and indecency is unavoid- 
able, say they, because it is necessary for the dispatch of 
business.— Of business, Sir, says the clerk in office, or 
the attorney, knitting his brow, and looking with all the 
air of self-importance— And what business I Is it such at 
will justify endangering the peace of mind, and the ever- 
lasting happiness of ourselves and our fellow-creatures I 
O, Sir, no preaching, says the clerk or attorney, for the 
justices or cf^nunissioners are just come^-here, take the 
Look five or six of ye, and swear away— there, there- 
very well — kiss the book — you kiss your thumb— kiss 
the book, I say — there — So help you Go^— ^allthe rest- 
come, make haste — here is room for more tliumbs upoa 
the book. — We cannot stay here all day— swear away, I 
say-— So help you God— tactis sacrosanct is Chris- 

TI EVANGELIIS ! 

How must the awe which the common people enter- 
tain for God and magistracy be diminished, by proceed- 
ings thus hasty and irrevei^nt, in the midst of noise, 
riot, and confusion ! Government must lay in more tim- 
ber for pillories, if oaths are thus administered, and if ix»- 
fidelity is encouraged by the example of the Great. 

Let modem experience determine whether the opinion 
of the ancient is not true, when he says, 

(^t;ETal EX 9roXv«pxia> 4/Et;tfopxia. PHILO. 

<< False swearing is the natural consequence of much 
swearing." 
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EVENING XL. 

ON THE POSSIBfLITY OF ADVANCING SACRBO POITRT 

TO GREAT PERFECTION. 

S IR, 

npHERE 18, I think, a prejudice against sacred poetrj 
JL which cannot be justified. To praise God with the 
▼oice of pious gratitude, and to celebrate him with that 
genius which he gave, is the noblest employment of the 
mind of man. I wish, indeed, that more men of genius 
had undertaken this ofliice. But men of genius have been 
seduced by the world. They wished very naturally for 
praise ; and they thought sacred poetry not likely to con- 
fer it in the same degree as profane. If Shakspeare, 
Dryden, and Pope, had directed their powers to it, 
great would have been the effect ! If they had struck 
the Davidean lyre, what multitudes would have joined 
in the song, and have been led by melody to the altar, 
and from the altar of the church to the choir of heaven. 

It has been concluded from the rarity of excellence in 
aacred peetry, that it is scarcely attainable ; that there 
is some insurmountable obstacle to perfection in its 
nature; that sacred subjects are already so exalted 
that poetry cannot raise them' any higherr It is true, 
that moderate poetry cannot raise them ; but what 
tliink you of Milton's muse ? Cowley very justly says, 
** none but a good artist will know how to do it : 
neither must we think to cut and polish diamonds with 
so little pains and skill as we do marble : for if any man 
design to compose a sacred poem, by only turning a sto- 
ry of the Scripture, like Mr. Quarles, or some other 
godly matter, hke Mr. Haywood of Angehy into rhyme, 
be u so/ar from elevating of poejie that be only debases 
Mwrnty. He who can write a profane poem well, may 
Mrrite a divine one better ; but he who can do that but 
ill, will do this much worse." 

Divinity has been too often debased in England by 
bad poetry : but even that bad poetry has had a good 
effect on corresponding readers. It has pleased and in- 
fonned those who were bad critics though good men« 

M 2 
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Youth and ignorance have been induced by xliymes 
metre to learn by heart valuable instruction. Mi 
that could not rise to the elevation of Milton have I 
nourished by the humble poetry of the good Ws 
That saint (for he has a better title to the name than 
ny in the Calendar) often sung sweetly ; but there 
something wanting to make his songs generally acce 
ble to the lovers of classical poetry. " His devoti< 
poetry," says Johnson, «« is, like that of others* Ti 
tisfectory. The paucity of its topics enforces perpc 
repetition, and the sanctity of the matter rejects the 
naments of figurative diction." 

Johnson's judgment of Watts as a poet appears t 
j[u8t. But if he means to affirm of sacred poetry. 
Its topics are few, and that it rejects the ornaments ( 
gurative diction, I think his opmion liable to contrc 
sy. There is no subject of morality, copioin as i 
which will not adnut of being spintualized. Hea 
hell, earth, and sea, abound with topics for sacred 
try. But the critic says, " the sanctity of the m; 
rejects the ornaments or figurative diction :" an opi 
formed with less deliberation than most of the decii 
of this judicious writer ; for is not the model of al 
cred poetry, that of the Bible, more figurative than 
other ? Figures are no where more abundant, norr 
lively, than in Isaiah, the Psalms, and the Song of S 
mon. If the ornaments of figurative diction are 
frequent in Watts, there is reason to believe the poel 
luntarily sunk himself in the devotee. In the preiai 
his imitation of the Psalms, he says, " I am sensfh 
have often subdued my style below the esteem of the 
tics, because I would neither indulge any bold n: 
phors, nor admit of hard words, nor tempt an ignc 
worshipper to sing without understanding.^' In his 
face to his Hymns, he says, " The metaphors are g 
rally sunk to the level of vulgar capacities. . • • • S 
of the beauties of poesie are neglected, and some 

fully defaced I have given an alloy to my vi 

lest a more exalted turn of thought or language shi 
disturb the devotion." 

An estimate, therefore, of what may be done in 
cred poetry must not be formed from what has 1 
done bj Watts \ for he professedly lowered his gei 
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and wrote below his own standard, for the sake of ac« 
eommodating his readers in humble Hfe, who were not 
judges of poetry, but who, in the offices of devotion, 
stood most in need of assistance. That singular virtue 
can never be sufficiently esteemed, which mortified the 
pride of human nature, by sacrificing the love of praise 
to the desire of doing good among those whose esteem is 
too often little valued, the poor and the uninstructed. 

But there are many in whom exalted piety and refined 
taste are happily combined. For these a higher style of 
devotional poetry is justly required ; and therefore I can- 
not help wishing that some of the greatest poets Iiad ex-- 
crted themselves in sacred poetry, and produced works 
of prime merit and value, and fit to be placed among the 
first classics of our country. 

It caimot be said that nothing is extant of this kind. 
Milton's works are very much in the style of sacred po- 
etry. Cowley's Davideis indeed is not esteemed a fortu- 
nate attempt. Pope's Universal Prayer and Messiah 
shew what he could have done if he had chosen to bend 
the force of his genius to it. Addison had a turn for it, 
and succeeded well in his imitation of the Psalms. 
Young has deserved the reputation he has gained on sa- 
cred subjects by his sublimity and originality. 

Authors of inferior genius have abounded in the walk 
of sacred poetry. Mrs. Rowe has delighted many read- 
ers. Merrick's genius was formed for sacred verse. But 
a multitude of poems and divine songs have had nothing 
about them divine but the epithet in the title-page. The 
great numbers of rhymers pretending to sacred poetry 
evince that there is a great love of the subject. It is a 
fertile field, from which, when the sun of true genius 
shall shine upon it, a fine crop of fruits, and a beautiful 
display of flowers may reasonably be expected. 

Mr. Seaton's prizes at Cambridge were laudably in- 
tended to turn the attention to sacred poetry. But as I 
have elsewhere observed, though prizes excite a great 
deal of useful and elegant mediocrity, they have seldom 
called forth the display of first rate genius. They have 
raised meteors, but not created suns. The Seatonian 
poems have however to boast a Smart and a Porteus,* 

• See hit fine lineiOD War, in bis Poem od Dsatb, imerted in ** Elegaut 
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and many othrrs wlm, if not ec|ually known to (uPMt 
have MiijfuUr m(-rit. I'ifc-Uirn Kcniiu w'ttiu to Ktwd 
toti much in awe of tho«e who an* to cx;inii. <' hiT pn;- 
tmikitiii, afulikrcrrcr the prixf. In th;i( fK-tviir iii;ff«', the 
Dohlc fnttUnn of K<rniii« mfini lout in a timicSiiy which 
rli.bilitatfrii thr mincJ. Yet J flo iioi know a coiUHti'tit t4 
pMnnii, on divine ftul>j('(!tii» mon* laudable tt»an tlioMr uf 
thf SaKonian pcx'tut li;illv, ('l/iif S'.-'it, I ley, Jmneff 
and Mher Micccr^MfuI candifUtct u»r the pri/<;. The cLif- 
Rical rcadfTy of a wtioin and nUy.'iuUH iunu will rejoice 
to find in thrrn a h.ippy union ot - '4M(ical <«li.<Kaftce with 
piouH iK'iitirnfMitb. J v/iih ttii« ihti'i-ition wan rnf4v en- 
coiirajC'd by p-.il>iu: iiotiii*, that t'l" (xiet'ii «tnuhltifMi 
rni^ht Im- fxrilrfl, aiul a ta'itf for \h frnit wliirh tefMl to 
iriM|/iif pi'ty in a rnoiit a^^ni-aUc tiwnirr, iiiMlered mure 
prrv:ii|iM(',. 

If \Hrt'\H i>f till- fir»t r.'it*' y,"HiitH had d<-dicat«ffl thrif 
talcntii to tlic liiilili/nf'ftt *vtitij"(:t, lh«? Krt:iii f^fid (#f hmvni 
and rar1h» hy Uymun tti' KMtiiUflc, hy <:cl<rhratjnK hit 
works |i''d i< <;ornmf-r>dn.}{ f vi-ry rnor.-il and rrHgioui 
duty of o{«<-rlii-iirf to lii^t will, with all the chantiM of 
wntilf'tHf :itif\ iit all the foloiH of a fini' ijnaKinafiont 
t;i'-y v/f/it'd have < fiiivciii-d in.-uiy to Clirixtianityf and 
hit pit '-rl !r,/,fti- v/j«h til'- lovi'iH' vijtu" who;:re n<iw oftca 
ViUivtii hy lh<- 111 f riiioijii rfMj<ic to vicr and kc'ir|;tiuwn« 
1^'t Ihi-n rriiMi of }^f niui cnii-r thib li''ld ; Mu\f Ic-ftt they 
ifiotild think llw pr<jvin< " d<Hh riot li«.'lon{{ to thcrniy Uk 
thf'm ffijtiilfi.t 111. t Um; f -sample of composing hymnt 
wa« «H hy ifp-ir /m';»» pr'-d«'« '"j^-^irfl lloinrr and Callima* 
<jMf<i; ii^lhat Miiton di'M'/'-d from Mr.rvti Mihjfcia a 
iilyl'* of p<M'try which all th«- rri I i^^htencd world agree to 



KVIMNf; XIJ. 

OH THI' IMM-OIVIFTY Of 'wl/f!»Tf TIJf INO THfc IA» 
irJ.iJ I.A-MM fovi-i IN THK »'/.A<.l'. OV THE LA- 
TIN < l,A,')l.irr} Al Ul HOOl,. 

I'i' ha«i iH'-ri ifinch th^ f;i';ln'in arnonK fcf*c»ptical writer* 
to rxtol Julia;! thf ap'/!.t;ili-. 'I'li'-y are d«-^irou» '/ 
attributing to hii/i every excel Imu fp and panitularly tbe 
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libenUity of an enlightened philosopher. I leave it to 
the reader to judge how liberal he was, when lu* prohi- 
hitfxi all christians the study and attainment of CSi'ecian 
literature. lie meanly hoped, by keeping them in igno- 
rancey to be able to encct that ruin, which all hii« power, 
and all the wisdom and insolence oi' his adhereiits, was 
unable to accomplish. lie could not trust to a t'.iir en- 
gagement in the contmversial war ; but interpo5i(\l his 
nn[)erial authority to take the anns out of the hands of 
his opponents, in order to oppress them with inelilctual 
resistance. 

It was during this disgraceful prohibition of the (jivek 
authors that Apollinaris, to supply tlu> ChristiauK with 
cI.iHsics of their own, wrote the history and anti^|uitirs 
of the Hebrews to the reign of Saul, in twenty-four 
lHM)ks, and in a professed imitation of Homer. Aspiring 
to supply the want of the classics in all roMpects, lu' rMo 
imitated Menander in comedy, Euripides in tra^^cdy, 
and Pindar in lyric poetry. 

It was a pious <uid a spirited design ; but T cannot help 
considering it as rather ridiculous, that a man should 
think it so easy a thing to supply, (m nn enuTgi*ncy,the loss 
of the finest writtTS in ihv world, by the substitution of 
his own hasty cflTusions. 'I'here is soniotliing mech.Miical 
in the idea. An artisan of the prcws might properly say. 

Ion hearing that books were dt^slroyi'd or prohibited. Re- 
gard it not, we can easily make others ; but U) sit down 
, with as much coolness as you sit down to write a letter, 
t to write such books as might supply the want of Homer, 
Menander, Euripides, and Pindar, argues either a too 
hi^h an opinion of the writer's own, uv too low a one of 
tlicir excellence. 

The man undoubtetlly meant well, and his works 
Would have been valuable, as curiosities, if they had all 
«^?iccndetl to posterit y. S<r/omen who prolKibly speaks 
^'ith the warmth of zeal, alTirms that the imitations of 
Apollinari:; e<| nailed 1 he originals. 

As his itc brew amiquilies wire intendal for schcx)l8, 
whence the classics wt rcat that time tyraimically excliid- 
fcl, ihcy might be truly uJK»ful. They might contribute 
Rreatly to <lilfuse a knowledge of Jewish history iunong 
tfcc early Christians and converts from heatlu-nism. 
Many mcderu writers have, like ApoUinaris, exprcssed 
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was afterwards promoted in the army and in dvil Tsakf 
which is chiefly collected from his own venes: 

Frxnos nol>iUum reximusvifaiumj^ 
Jus civile bonis reddidiraus,feoi 
I'andem terruhniis, milits firada 
Evcciuni pieus pnncipis extuliu 

There is but little known of his private life ; but it is 
generally believed that, after a life of civil honorsy he 
died in old age. 

In poetical excellence he rose greatly above the Chris- 
tian poets of his time, though, after all, he cannot be 
said to have often surpassed the line of mediocrity. It 
is a great detect in him, as he docs not compensate it 
by sublimity, that he scruples not to violate the com- 
mon rules of prosody. A false quantity appears to him 
a venial poetic licence. Among many others I sdect 
only the instance of y-^uT^ov^ Idohn^ the penultima of 
which he makes a short syllable. 

He is not without his zealous tocomiast. Barthius 
calls him a treasury of elegance, and a poet not to be 
passed over like one of a vul^rar and common genius. 
He honors him vrith the name of the Divine Pindar. 

In the Scal'igeranai he is called not only a good but a 
ver)- elegant poet. General praise however is little to be 
depended on. 

Like a Christian, he speaks humbly of himself on all 
occasions, and by no means in the style of Horace's 

Sublimiferiajn carmine sydera, 
Prudentius valuing the praise of poetry less than of piety, 
remarks in a lowly strain : — 

loquendi 

Cura de san< tih vitiosa non est, 
Nee rudis unquam. 

He comforts himself with adding in another placci-* 

Adprobattamen Deus 

Pedestrc Curmeu ci bcnignus audit. 
Attamjn vel infimain 

Deo obscqueiam prajstitiae prodest 
Q.uicquid iliud ;.cci'let, 

Juvabii oie peisoiias»e Cliristum. 

It is common among all pious writers to declare, that 
they voluntarily renounce the elegances, the graces, the 
beauties of style and compo^vXxQici «& bexieath their digni^ 
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2. It k certainly an ill-judged renunciation ; for why 
ould not sacred subjects have a dress corresponding to 
their di^ty, and why should profane and licentious 
compositions have advantages over them which will ne- 
ver £ul to draw the attention of mankind^ and frequently 
cause a majority of votes in their favor ? 



EVENING XLII. 

ON SOMS OF THE SACRED POETS OF TIDA AND 

OTHERS. 

LATER poets have approached much nearer to Aup 
gustan elegance and purity, than those early Chris- 
tians who wrote about the age ot Prudentius, and who 
seem to have neither admired nor studied tlie best mo- 
dels of poetic diction. Their first object was the ex- 
pression of devotional sentiment. So far they were in-, 
deed right ; but as they thought it proper to express 
their piety in verse, it was surely worth while to render 
that verse agreeable to the reader, by the graces of a fine 
style. I am sure the cause of religion would have been 
greatlv promoted by an union with elegance. They disr 
gracea piety as far as they were able, by cloathing her in 
a mean dress ; and those who admired their sentiment 
could not but despise their diction. 

Not so Marcus Hieronymus Vida. He drank at the 
Virgilian fountain ; and borrowed the beauties of Pagan 
poetry to decorate the sentiments of Christian devotion. 

Sat ludo scenaniue datum, 
Carmina nunc muunda ; novo nunc orecanendum 
lamque alias Sylvan, alios accedere fontei 
Edico : jam nunc, polluto calle relicto, 
Haciteresto 

Cb>o rapiorf quo vota trahunt? qux tanta cupido 
Sevocat abdoctam mortali a corpore mentem 
lenotasque viai laie iub«t irepatentis 
^dwri. ei li^iuido mihi sedem figere ooelo f 
Terra, vale ; curaeque humiles hominaque, valete. . . 
Tollor humo, totusque levem prupe vertor in auram, 
Aeiiariue iriagas superare ei linquere nubes 
Sobpedib'iS) rapidoque viam coi^uQgeresoli, 
thilce mihi, summoque in f ertice siscere muodi. 

He goes on in a manner similar to this in a hymn to 

VOL. II. N 
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God the father^ of near one tliousaiid lines in whidi la- 
menting hii inalttlity to do justice to hit sulgccti lie 
tays, 

SiMidco^ pouus tibi nottra hlcntia laudi» 
O Oeuft, Ojab.Arsienijm; mriulabik hiiuea. 

Which appears to me to have been imitated in TVjb- 
•on't Hynm : 

Bat llow 

M^wlf in Him, .ib Ufhi iiu:fi«bie. 

Cuflne ilicB, cxpresaitc bi ciice, inuse hii pnue. 

A similar fin? from the altar glows with fervent hest 
through the hymns to the Son and Holy Ghost. If there 
is any faulty it is one which does honor to his inventioOy 
a too great exuberance^ or even prolixity. There ar^ 
many most animated passages in the hynm to the Holy 
Ghost ; a fine subject for the sublimest genius. 

AdDcuiid DutHS? 

Deus in^idet ipse 

IntusagitDeu*, ei nosiiubc )t:ctoie \crut. ...» 
tAi ui i an liie ruit calui *. isce nailu .iriuoiib ardor 
Ingruit; anieuculos lux en I inihi plu.iira oCerrat. 

Sancte, veni \ penitus te niciiiibiu intcre nostril 

Aura potoBiy amor umniputtnk, curu a urea tianuiu. 

The whole volume ofHjmni de Rebus DMnis^ breathes 
the spirit of divine love, and exhibits a great share of 
Virgilian grace. These quaUtics are the great desiderata 
in sacred poetry. 

In his hymn on the £ucharist» speaking of the bread 
and wine, he very injudiciously calls one Ceres, and the 
other the draughts of Bacchus : 

nee crcde sa]H>ri 

Dum gustu exploias Ctrerem laticckque Lyaeos, 

But no wonder at any absurdities, when he was describe 
ing the transubstantiation. 

Allowance must be made in reading Vida for many 
Popish errors, and some absurdities which arose from 
his desire of describing the doctrines of Christianity in 
the language of heathen mythology. Oil and vinegar 
would coalesce as soon as the polytheistiical fictions of 
Greece and Rome with the pure religion of Jesus Christ. 

I am aware that Julius Scaliger says of the hynms and 
rcJo^ues^ PucrUiasunt etplebeia. CatuUi 'venerum dum 
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asjequif deHcias Unocimis plebeias fieiU De PoeU 
S. But Julius Scaliger is a literary tyrant^ and of 
rhitiary diction it may be said, stat pro ratione 'vo^ 
u. 

1 1 have given a specimen of Prudentius on the sub- 
of the Innocents, I will cite another from Vida on 
ame subject* Prudentius for once, perhaps, has the 
ntage. 

Bratx toimulae, parvuli integenuli, 
Qjuos haustt immanisiioi regis furor 
Ab ubere abrrptos, parentiura ab sinu, 
Dum perdere snnnl antumat, ref no caven^ 
Incognitum sibi aureu-.n puellulum. 
Quern inintiabat sideruai pnesentia, 
Regem uaivends nuper ortom ;entibus. 
Vos vere veiuti gemmulz, qvjas primolo 
Adussit albicans pruina pnmulas, 
jEtatatae ip^ concidistis floscalo. 
Pro illo ante vobis contigit pulchre mort 
Qjui pro omniiun vita ir.imolandiu venerat ; 
Beats animuUe, flosculi codestium. 

da's Cbristiady though founded on a most sublime 
xtf is generally thought to possess but moderate 
t. There is in it a deficiency of fire. But the po- 
18 evidently awed by the grandeur of his enterprise ; 
lis genius sunk under his apprehensions of failure* 
? the following specimen on the Resurrection, a 
le which might hispire the dullest of bards : 

Ibuntali^ri 'pivenef, cnplumquerrofundam 
Horrifico sonitti imp'ebunt, atgue arre recurvo 
Q.uatui>r a vcntisexcibunt undique gentes : 
Judicis ad solium proi^ersbuur a-iliere toto : 
Ip^ alte effultuSf^montisque in vertice summo* 
Arbiter efTulgens circumferet ora tremenda, 
Seceinetque pioSy dextraque in parte locabit 

lere is in this, and throughout the whole poem, an 
tenor of elegant versification ; but there is too little 
le mens diviniorj and the ignea vis* 
rhaps the critics have expected too much m this po- 
and, as it commonly happens, have, in conse- 
ce of a disappointment of imreasonable hope, re- 
ed themselves by a contempt equally unreasonable, 
da is less known and read in Great Britam, than the 
Latir. translators of the Psalms, George Buchanan and 
ur Johnston. But I consider Buchanan as one of 
lost illustrious ornaments of Scottish literature* He 
X)ni in 1506, and died in 1582* His work&causUt 
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of a Dialogue dtjure rtgni apud Seotai ; the Grtttniti' 
ca) Rudiments of Unacrey translated from Eofiluh into 
Latin ; the History of Scottish afl^urs ; a poetical pm^ 
phrase of David's Psalms ; and a collection of mist^ 
neous Poems. Joseph Scaliger, in a camplixnefltary c(V 
P7 of verses to BucbanaOy says> 

Namque ad tupremum perducta poetica culmen 

In te Stat, nee quo profrediatur. babeL 
Imvtrxx fuerat Romani Scotia iinis ; 

Kutnuni eluqoU Scotia finU erit 

He is extolled in the highest terms at an historian ; but 
at present I am to consider him as the poetical panF 
phrast of the Psalms. 

The ninth and tenth verses of the eighteenth Psalm 
are universally admired, even in the productioi of Tho- 
mas Stemhold : but as they are trite, I should not quote 
them, but for the purpose of contrasting than whH 
other translations. 

The Lord descended from above, 

And bowed d^ hetTeas high, 
And underneath hii feet he cad 

The darkness of the sky. 
On Cherubs and on Cherubim 

Full rovally he riKle, 
And on tne wings of miffbty Winds 

Came flying all abroad. 

Merrick has given them thus : 

Incumbent on the bending sKy, 
The Lord descended from on hifh, 
And bade the darkness of the pole 
Beneath hit feet tremendous ruU. 

The cherub tu his car lie joined. 
And on the wings of migiuiest winds 
As down to earth his journey lay, 
Resistless urged his rapid way 

"^t US compare Buchanan's Translation. 

Utque suum Dominum temf demittat in orbeA 
I cniter inclinat jussum fastiipa corlum : 
Succedunt pedibus fuses cah^inis umbrae : 
Ille vehens curnt volucri, cui flammeus ales 
Lora tenens levibus ventorum adremigat alis 
Se circuir. furvo nebularum involvit amictu 
Pistenditque cavis piceas in nubibu3 unias. 

This is well paraphrased ; except perhaps that there 
is an unpardonable cacophony in terminating two succeed- 
ing lines mth words so sinular in sound as aUt and alis^ 
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But this I confess is not the most favorable specimen of 
Buchanan ; and I by no means think it equals the admi- 
red sublimity of Stemhold which probably was accidental. 
It may not be disagreeable to present the same pas- 
sage to the reader in the words of Arthur Jonston : 

Mthtrc depresso, sotio descendit ab alto, 

Nubilasiaereositnplicuere pedes. 
Venlorum voiucres numeriik circumdedit alas 

Scandit et xtherei flammea terga chori. 

The twenty-third Psalm is one of the most popular: 

The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd'fecare, fcc. 

Buchanan translates it thus: 

Sicut pastor ovem me DOtninus regit :' 

Nil deeiit penitus mihi. 
Per campi viridis mitia pabula, 
'Qjux vem teneri pin^it amzniras. 
Nunc pasoor pUcide^ nunc saturu m latus 

Fessus molliier explico. 
Purse rivus aquae lenireradstrepent 
Membris restituit robora ian^uidis 
Et blando reaeit fomite spintus 

Solis sub face turrida. 

I subjoin the version of Jonston : 

Blandus ut u{)ilio. me pascit conditor orbis, 

Ne mihi quid desitprovidus ilJe caveL 
Dat satur ut recubem pratorum in sraminc moUi; 

Ducit et ad rivos lene sonantis aquae. 

It is to be lamented that Jonston versified all the 
Psalms in the elegiac measure, however different their 
subject or style. His verses are pretty and correct ; but 
he does not appear to reach the sublimer strains of Da- 
vid's lyre. But, lest I weary my reader with Latin- cita- 
tations, I will conclude with a short extract from a poe- 
tical pharaphrase of the twenty-third Psalm by Dr. 
Jortin. 

Me fuos inter numerare, pastnr 
Summet aignaris, quibus ip^ virga 
Aurea ductor reseras beati 

Ruris hunorcs. 
Pascimur cam)>is. ubi lene ridet 
Florido natura deci^racultu 
Fonsque vitales sahente rivo 

Sufiicit auras. 

Such comparisons as these form one of the amuse- 
ments of polite letters ; and though they are made with 
case, furnish good opportunities for the improvement of 
taste. 

N 2 
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EVENING XLIII. 

ON A FA8SAGB FKOM ARISTOTLE9 WHICH ICALIGER 
ADMIRED, AS EXPRESSIVE OF DIVINI INFLUENCE 
ON THE HUMAN MIND. 

I LATELY met with the foHowing quotati<Hi from 
Ari8tot]e» in the works of Dr. Henry MorCy which I 
cannot but consider as remarkable. 

tf tu 6^ii>, 9£0£y 1^ waf iuLut, mvift ya^ «r«T wmrm TO 
£N 'HMIN efilON* Xcyov V ci^x^ ov AOTOX c»AX« Tl 
KPEITTON. W avf a* xpurlof jc^ •VK'tifkfif w>m SEOT ; 
ff^bat is the beginning of motion in the loul ? It u evident 
that it is, as in the universe^ God himself ^ and all in Him, 
For it is the same numen m u/, that moves oH things in 
some sort or other ; and the beginning of reason is not rm- 
son but something which is better : out ^vhat can be better 
than science, but God ?* 

This passage from Aristotle is well worth the attoi- 
tion of every student in divinity. Scaliger, on reading it^ 
could not rq>re8S the warm sentiments which it excitedi 
but burst into the following exclamation : 

Quid ais divine vir ? Estne in nobis ali<ivid. 
divinum quod sit pr^stantius ipsa rationi ? 
An tibi quoque noti fuerunt ipsi radii spiri* 
TU8 8ANCTI ? fVhat sayest thou, Othou divine Philos9- 
pher f Is there any thing within us of a celestial nature 
and more excellent than reason ? Were then tlx irradiations 
rfthe Holy Ghost kno^wn to thee ? 

TO EN HMIN THEION. The divinity within us I 
An idea which approaches very nearly to the sublime 
doctrines of the Christian n.'ligion, respecting the exists 
ence and operation of the tiiird person in the Holy trinity: 

Est Deub ill ni>Mii, agitante caleicimu^ ii'u. 

There is, indeed, every reason to believe^ that the 
Deity vouchsafed to bestow a considerable degree of tt- 
Ii|;ious illumination on the minds of the wiser Heatheoi* 
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Tbe soul of man, whether Heathen or ChristioDy purified 
and exalted by knowledge, virtue and benerolence, could 
not but be a beloved object to the Father of all Truthy 
Goodness, and Mercy. God saw that it was good, com- 
parati%'ely good ; and, as the emanation of his love, in- 
dulged it with the view of celestial truths*. But this re- 
velation was but partial and confined, till, in the won- 
derful dispensation of Divine Wisdom, it seemed good 
to God to send him who brought life and immortality 
to light through the gospel. 

How does &e doctrine of grace taught us by this hea- 
▼enlv instnictor elevate and aggrandize humanity ! A 
particle of the Divinity, we learn, condescends to unite 
Itself most intimately with our spiritual essence ; and not 
only so, but our very bodies are rendered the temples of 
the divine Person. These poor frail habitations of the 
soal are not thought unworthy of being made the man- 
sions of one Person in the Godhead. Mysterious, yet 
comfortable' and animating truth ! And let us never incur 
the danger of losing the association of this Sanctificr, Il- 
luminator, and Comforter, by disbelie>'ing, vnth pre^ 
suniptuous audacity, the reality of his existence, or doubt- 
ing his actual operation on the minds of good men. 

I know that nothing is more common than to attri- 
bute all the operations of the Holy Spirit to imagination 
and enthusiasm ; and that they -^vho at any time have 
made pretensions to any species or degree or influence of 
this supernatural kind, have been treated, by wicked and 
woridly men, as well as by proud philosophers, with 
contempt and resentment as fanatical impostors, or fool- 
ish devotees. He who undertakes to maintain the reality 
of it, is considered by the vain and superficial pretenders 
to singular wisdom, as little different from a fool or a hy- 
pocrite. I fear however that persons thus disposed to 
ridicule all idea of supernatural influence on the mind of 

* Thus the Platonisti, bj tradition or illumination, had acquired an idea 
of the Trinity, that is, bt. The 0«<f absolutely good.... Sid, The Mind or 
Word, the Maker. . . .M, The Suul or Spirit. 

** Senaca\w(irds arc remaikal)le ; Quis^uis fbrmator oniversi fxiit siveille 
DEUS e*t {wtens omnium, sive incnrporalts RATIO, ingentium operumar- 
tifex, sive divinui SPIRITL-S, i>er omnia, maxima, miaiiaj, oequali inten- 
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MIGHTY, whether ineorporeal REASON, whtthir tkt divim kXViiL^^ d^f- 
fuude^ualh throitfih alfthlngi^ the greatest an^i thr hait^\A tA^% «J*^ 
Fa/u/i9, " See JorHa "s Oticuursei 9U ttic CVtiiiViiu ^cVv^witk* 
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man Sy the operation of the Holy Ghost, are in a deplo- 
rable condition. They seem to be among those whose 
hearts are rendered insensible, and whose eyes are dark- 
ened, because they have per\-erse1^ and presumptuously 
refused to receive the truUi as it is in Jesus, "wi^ due 
ff.it h and humility. 

It is by no means inconsistent with the sublimest philo- 
h^^phy, independently of religion, to believe that the Su* 
prrnie Being is able to act on the human mind by an in- 
vi-!Me and supernatural influence. The most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity have given reas'^n to conclude, 
tnat they thought a very intimate connection subsisted 
between the soul of man and the essence of the Divinity : 
r.:)r did it appear in the least contradictory to nature and 
possibility, that he who made both the soul and body, in 
a most wonderful manner, should be able to ^t upon 
them jecreth yet powerfidlyt and in a manner scarcely 
less wonderhil than their onginal creation* 

I must confess I cannot help considering the doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost, and its operation on the human mind, 
as at once the sublimest and most comfiortable doctrine 
of the gospel. 

How little happiness and perfection can I reach by 
my own poor efforts. I struggle, but am defeated ; I 
climb, but I fall. All is weakness, all is misery. But 
the evil is not without a remedy. God Almighty has 
promised to strengthen my weakness and comfort my 
sorrow, by actually paiticipating in my nature, if I en- 
deavor to render myself not unworthy of the merciful 
condescension. 

The Scripture expresses the entrance of the Holy 
Ghost into the heart of man in strong and lively lan- 
guage. W J are bom again. We are become new crea- 
tures. Glorious advancement to felicity and perifection ! 
Here is scope for ambition. By this union we become 
truly ennobled. How sordid, how mean, how base do the 
distmctions on which men pride themselves appear, on 
the comparison ! The true Christian, whom God has 
blessed witli the influence of his Holy Spirit, is the only- 
character which deserves the appellation of great. All 
other pretensions to greatness appear, on comparison, 
childish and ridiculous. ThePALiNGENEsiA, or rege« 
Rcration, can alone aggrandize &llcn maa« . 
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Pjrofessedwitt and professed philosophers^ both of th^ 
mmuie species, v^ill treat this subject with ridicule. They 
are ready to denominate whatever is advanced on the sub- 
ject of supernatural influence, the mere rant of enthu- 
fltasm. Abuse, iiowcver, proves nothing bat the levity 
or anger of him who has recourse to it. Let it be re^ 
membered by him who feels disposed to deride the doc- 
trine of supernatural influence on the human mind, 
that it is not merely the doctrine of any mortal, but 
of the Holy Scriptures ; and that its truth has been 
confinned by the actual experience of many good and 
pkws men, whose reason was in too great a degree of 
perfection to be easily deceived, and whose hearts would 
not permit them to deceive others. Is it more difficult 
to believe that the Spirit of God can operate on the hu^ 
man soul, than that a piece of stone or iron, where there 
la no influence or efiluence, visible or tangible, should be 
able to attract a needle ? 

It is difficult indeed to maintain this truly scriptural 
doctrine, without incurring in a sceptical age, the charge 
of metbidism. But if such a charge should be brought 
against the vmter of this paper, he will bear it with forti^ 
tude, while he denies its justice with perfect confidence. 
It is, however, hardly worth while to contend against the 
misapprehensions and misrepresentations of anonymous 
ignorance and malice. 
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EVENING XLIV. 

ON CARELESSNESS RESPECTING RELIGION. 

MAN has so natural a tendency to religion, that few 
would be irreligious without the intervention of 
circumstances pnxluced by pride and wickedness, and 
operating against the natural sentiments of the human 
mind. The prevalence of vice, at an early age, condu- 
ces greatly to the diffusion of infidelity ; for when a 
young man has lost his innocence, and the satisfaction of 
a quiet conscience, he is much disposed to listen to any 
doctrine which pretends to make him easy, and at the 
tame time allows him to be vicious. He admits doubti 
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when he is not duly impre&sed with the impartaiMe of 
the subjects ; and when he is more powerfully aolicited 
by novels and seducing publications^ which flatter hit 
vicesy and bv pleasing, comipt his imagination ? 

From all these causes it happens that infidelity, or an 
indifference scarcely less culpable and peniicious» in* 
creases more and more ; and the inference which the 
clergy and all sincere Christians must draw is, that there 
is a necessity for peculiar exertion to stem the toirent. 
But who is able to succeed in so vast an enterprise i The 
consolation is, that each acquits his owm consciencef by 
exerting himself to the best of his power, and that the 
blessing of God ft^uently gives success to causes ap- 
parently inadequate. 



EVENING XLV. 

ON THE CONCERN WHICH EVERY MAN HAS IN 

THEOLOGV. 

TT? VERY superficial talker is ready to object prejudice 
JiJ^ against the serious professors of religion. But can 
there be any prejudice equal to that of him who consi* 
ders theology as a matter foreign to himself, fit only for 
bigoted and superannuated devotees, and for those whoy 
from their office and profession, find it a source of lu* 
ere ? Such an opinion is equally narrow and malignant* 
and no less unphilosophical than irreligious. 

Theology is every man's concern, and it is his duty 
to study it according to his abilities and opportunities. 
If we are all the sons of one Father, and all bound to 
do his will, it is certainly the duty of all to endeavor to 
discover it. As all regard their happiness^ it is incum- 
bent on all to seek to please him in whom is the sole dis- 
posal of good and evil. And though a religion is revealed^ 
yet it requires the attention of its professors to be able 
to receive the revelation according to the will of the Be* 
stower of it. And what is this attention but the study 
of theology I Let it not be confined to the cloisters of 
monks, or to the sacred profession alone, since it is every 
man's most important business to know as much of it as 
becsmi to study it amidst his secular employinentSk 
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and to teek consolation from it in adversity, and securitf 
in the most prosperous state. 

« It will be readily allowed that every man, the Jew and 
Turk as well as Christian, is concerned in what is called 
practical divinity, by which little more is understood 
than moral practice. ^ With such divinity a man may be 
a heathen, and yet a practical divine, A great part of 
practical ethics he may certainly learn without hearing 
of Christianity. 

But I urge, that it is incumbent on every man to 
know something of his religion speculaii'vely as vv-ell aft 
practically. I do not mean that he should enter into 
controversial points. A little learning of this kind is a 
dangerous thing. // puffetb upy and destroycth charity. 
It commonly leads also to doubt, and ends in liceiitious 
infidelity. But if he reads and reflects at all, will he 
not, as a man pretending to reason, read and reflect on 
that which claims to be cf the first importance ? on that 
which gives a peace which the world cannot give in this 
«tate, and in the next, life everlasting ? Let us v eigh 
these things duly, and not suffer the words t/j pass with- 
out notice or effect from the fre(|uency of their oc- 
currence. 

People of fortune and condition are anxious to im- 
prove their sons in all fashionable accomplishments, and 
are desirous that they should be learned in such arts as 
tend to their advancement in life. The law is studied 
with uncommon ardor as opening a road to the highest 
honors in civil life ; but as to divinity, says Sir Phaeton 
Hunter, leave that, Tom, to the parsons. 

But both Sir Phaeton and Tom are as much concerned 
in divinity as the parsons, so far as relates to their own 
spiritual state. But, exclaims the man of fashion and 
pleasure, I have no relish for these things. And why ? 
Because you understand them not, and because you 
have never given your mind to the consideration of them. 
It 18 an old saying, ignoti nulla cupido^ there can be no 
wif^ for that of which we know nothing. The concerns 
of the man ^f pleasure, which he cont>iders of so much 
importance, his politics, his wit, his gaming, appear 
nonsensical to the plain country man, who understands 
them not, but who is wise, like Horace's Ofellus, with- 
out rule, abnormij sapiens y wise by the dictates of CQTOi^ 
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ttion senscy and illuminated by the tight which God hai 
placed in his bosom, and by the sun of goqiel revelation. 
Many others \%'ho pretend to wisdom and philosophy 
will study every thing but theology. They will digest 
Kewton ; but never think of Him who made both New-> 
ton and the orbs whose path he pointed out, and whose 
motions he expbined. Yet Newton himself, the great* 
est of all modem philosophers, unlike many amooe his 
minute successors, studied theology together with j&kh 
sophy, and while he made a reveUUion of nature, lored, 
revered, and faithfully believed, the revelation of gnux. 



EVENING XLVL 

ON THE CHARACTER OF BISHOP WILSON, BISHOP 

OF SODOR AND MAN. 

IF one were desired to exhibit to sceptics or infidels a 
specimen of human excellence produced by the influ- 
ence of Christianity, I know not whether it would be 
easy to find a more finished model than Bishop Wilson. 
His whole life app>cars to have been an uniform tenor of 
goodness, unequalled and unrivalled by any of the phi- 
losophers who are the pride of antiquity, and who are 
cited as instances by modem sophists when they wish to 
extol reason and depreciate revelation. 

His piety, charity, diligence, and vigilance were tmly 
apostolic ; and I make no doubt but that he deserved to 
be canonized better than many of the holiest saints in 
the calendar, the marble steps before whose shrines are 
worn by the knees of adoring pilgrims. 

He rendered the beauty of holiness eminently conspi- 
cuous, and I think no man of sensibility can read his 
life without being charmed with the lovely picture. In- 
deed he must be confirmed in his wickedness to a most 
deplorable degree if he does not find his heart meliorated 
by it. Such a life, since example is confessedly more 
efficacious than precept, might possibly convert the 
wicked and unbelieving from their errors more certainly 
and expeditiously than any oral or written insti-uction, 
Irccowxacn^ it to the attention of all, as likely to pro- 
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teote their. Christian improvement more, effectually than 
wiy ether piece of biography which I can ^t present re- 
ocMlect. Many great divines have adorned this country 
by their lives no less than their learning, but there have 
been few who have not devoted a considerable portion of 
their time and abilities to mere erudition, to controversy, 
or to politics ; but Bishop Wilson was entirely a Chris- 
tian, aspiring at no honor or happiness but that which 
arose from the diflfiision of good, and the performance • 
of his duty, as the servant of Jesus Christ* 

There is no doubt but that he could have written 
with an ostentation of learning, and in a style adapted to 
the taste of refined hearers ; but he was superior to the 
arts of seeking human applause, and nobly relincjuished 
all claim ta elegance for the sake of simplifying his writ- 
ings, and adapting them to the understandings of those ■ 
to whom they were immediately addressed ; — ^the poor 
Manksy rude rustics, and converted Indians. Elegance 
would have been very proper, if he had written or 
preached to the learned and polite. But his generous 
condescension to the poor argues unquestionable since- 
rity, and reflects greater lionor on a Christian preacher 
than any fame which could have been obtained by emu- 
lating the graces of Pagan eloquence. 

Though his sermons have none of the rhetorical graces, 
they are yet eloquent, for they are persuasive : and they 
are persiiasive, because the character of the writer is 
such as gives them the stamp of truth, the greatest charm 
in the composition of sermons. It reflected honor on 
the ancient rhetoricians, that, as a primary requisite to 
successful x)rator)', they required the orator to be a 
good irian. They knew that an esteem of the orator 
has more weight in the mind of a thinking hearer, than 
ingenuity of argument, which an hypocrite is often as 
wen able to invent and utter as an honest man. They 
knew that the best arguments would avail little from the 
tongue of him who was known to have no principle, 
and consequently who was ready to defend or recom- 
mend any thing which the exigency required, in oppo- 
sition to truth and to his own conviction. They there- 
fore laid peculiar stress on the moral qualification of 
unafiected goodness in the accomplished orator. A poor 
composition with this quality m th^ ot^Xctx^ ^^\iX^ 
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tend more to produce persuasion or conviction, thas 
the finest words and sentiments which were ever conw 
bined without it ; and it is to the goodness of Bishop 
Wilson's life that his plain discourses are principally io^ 
debted for their power over the hearer and reader* 

I must acknowledge that they display no marks of 
genius either in the expression or invention, andtliat 
nothing would enable them to produce a powerful efiect 
over a learned and elegant audience but the appearance 
of sincerity. At the same time, I think them judiciouBlj 
adapted to the use of those who, for want of other op- 
portunities, stand most in need of instruction from the 
pulpit, the plain Christians who compose the majority 
of a rural congregation. 

The goodness of his heart gives indeed the chief re- 
commendation to all his works ; though at the same 
time, it must be allowed, that perspicuity and plain- 
ness are beauties not always so easy as they appear to be, 
not only because it requires some effort to express ideas 
so as to be perfectly intelligible to the meanest intellect, 
but also because it is difficult to conquer that pride of 
heart which leads to a contempt of whatever is ramiliar, 
and an affectation of abstruseness and sublimity ; diflS- 
cult to restrain that self-love which leads the preacher 
and writer rather to display his own taste, learning, or 
acuteness, than to labor faithfully in the improvement of 
his disciples. 

The instruction for the Indians, and the little treatise 
on the Lord's Supper, have done more good in the world 
than the ilnest compositions formed in the schools of elo- 
quence. How little is the merit of pleasing the imagina- 
tion and taste, compared to that of purifying the heart, 
and rendering that temple of the Holy Spirit fit for his 
reception ? 

If there wcrc many instances of Christian pei*fection 
equally conspicuous with Dr. Wilson's, I believe, the 
amiableness of their appearance would make many pro- 
selytes to the Christian faith, and do more to engage the 
careless and the sceptical than the most labored argu- 
mentation. Providence raises from time to time such 
examples of human excellence, and causes them to shine 
like lights in the firmament ; and happy they who are 
fkvored with grace to assist them in tbliowing the gutd- 
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4Bce. Happy they who feel comfort from such plain 
books of piety as those of Bishop Wilson, and whose 
devotional taste finds a pleasure where their classical taste 
can receive no gratification. Happy they who catch the 
pure and gentle flame of such a man's devotion, and 
imitate him in piety to God and beneficence to man. 

Greatly as I esteem the good Bishop, I cannot bestow 
a- general panegyric on him, as if I approved his errors, 
far errors he had ; and was he not a man ? I think his fa- 
.vorite topic of inflicting the punishments of ecclesiastical 
-discipline, in frequent and common cases, argues some- 
thing of an intemperate zeal, and of a severity rather 
wonderful in a man of his exemplary benevolence. He 
appears to me to be mistaken in this point, whether I 
consider the subject of penance in a political or a Chris- 
tian light. Tyranny will never encrease the number of 
conrerts in a free country ; and men will readily desert 
a church where the mere infirmities of human nature 
■inav expose them to great suffering and public infamy ; 
and I believe it will be difliicult to point out any passage 
in the Gospel that will justify the severity of ecclesiasti- 
cal punishment ; but the Bishop meant well, and was, I 
bdieve, free from any evil passion, when he strenuously 
lecommendcd the infliction of penance. His error was 
in his judgment, not in his heart ; for I believe his heart 
was incapable of error, if it is possible to be so in tl^e 
present state of human nature. 

EVENING XLVII. 

ON THE MOTIVES FOR PUBI^ICATION AND TACI- 
TURNITY. 

("^ REAT are the dangers attending publication. An 
JT author exposes himself to the shafts of all those 
enemies whom, in the wonderful events of human lifcy 
he may have raised either with or without deserving 
their displeasure. His works may contain opinions ad- 
vene to the interest or prejudice of many whom he ne- 
nr knew, but who will gratify their resentment by the 
' animadversion. The path of \\£^\i\».^ ^^»i^ 

2 
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through the vale of obscurity is certainly the safest; but^ 
at the same time, it must be allowed, that if men con- 
tented themselves with safety, they would atchieve but 
little worthy of praise. 

It is not easy to form a true judgment of our own 
opinions, and to decide whether or not they are worthy 
of communication. It is well known that Milton, and 
several other very eminent writers, were ^atly mistap 
ken in the estimate which they formed ot their works. 
The public only can decide with certainty. Even a 
friend may err in his decision, though qualified with eve- 
ry kind of learning, and sufficiently furnished with the 
natural powers of judgment. The works of many 
which were censured or praised in manuscript have been 
differently received when offered to the pubkc eye. The 
literary republic is remarkable for its liberty, and every 
member of it has a right to appeal from private judg- 
ment to the people. 

He who steps forward advances at his own hazand. 
He incurs the danger of severe censure and of general 
contempt. The danger is so great, as to require the 
force of several motives of no little power to oppose it 
The love of fame and the desire of profit are the two 
great incitements. A desire to promote the public good 
IS indeed the usual pretext ; but, in the present impmect 
0tate of humanity, it is to be feared that it is much less 
fi-equently the true motive than ambition and interest. 

The love of fame contributes so much to keep alive 
a spirit of activity, to entertain and to benefit the world, 
that it certainly ought not to be repressed with excefi- 
sive severity. When it displays itself in pride and vani- 
ty, it deserves both ridicule and censure ; but when it 
seeks its gratification in liberal employments and useful 
productions, it ought to be encouraged by all who wish 
to promote the public happiness. 

The love of fame too often operates in the production 
of mischief. There are many who had rather be distin- 
guished by doin^ injury, than to remain in the inglorious 
ihade of obscurity. Tluis, for histance, the disturbers 
of the public tranquillity, by diffusing false alarms, and 
the violators of that peace and comfort which a belief 
in religion affords, often mean little more than to distin- 
Ifuish theiDsclves and to become famous^ though aU wlio 
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are so unfortunate as to receive their doctrines, are like- 
ly to be injured in consequence of their credulity. All 
woi^s produced by a love of fame operating in opposi- 
tion to benevolence and decency ought to be censured^ 
or at least suffered by neglect to sink into oblivion. 

But if the love of fame instigates an author to publish 
what he conceives may be generally useful, either to 
artSs to science, or morality, though he should not pos- 
sess a ^nius, and therefore should be able to produce, 
after his best efforts, nothing but a feeble and insipid per- 
formance, he will not be justly held up to ridicule. His 
spirit of adventure will deserve encouragement, and his 
honest intention should not only shield him from violent 
attacks, but to secure to him a share of the public esteem. 
Nothing but vice and ridiculous vanity can deserve that 
asperity of censiu^, which some very harmless authors 
have been so imfortunate as to have incurred in conse- 
quence of their unsuccessful lucubrations. Weak and 
tasteless performances can never do much injury, nor con- 
tinue long to excite attention, even if they should have 
been able to excite it at all by personal influence or the 
grace of novelty. 

The love of profit is perhaps a much more universal 
motive for publication than the love of fame. Litei-ature 
in this case becomes a species of commerce ; and those 
to whom the commodity is 'ofifered have a right to ex- 
amine it with the most scrupulous attention, and to cen- 
sure with severity, if they are defrauded by promises 
and pretensions unperformed. It cannot be denied that 
many frauds are committed in the humbler walks of li- 
terature by the unprincipled and the necessitous. It is 
therefore right that there should be literary journals and 
critiques to give the public notice of all attempts upon 
thdr purses, and put them upon their guard against Bib^ 
UopoUan deceptions, fabricated without principle, and 
merely for the sake of lucre. 

But as it is not easy to discover motives with certainty, 
it becomes every critic to exercise his judgment and 
authority with caution and candor. 

My subject leads me to consider the commimication 
of ideasji^ not only by letters, but by conversation. 
Much is said by the ancients in praise of taciturnity ; 
but it is not greatly admired by the modems, And^ u\- 
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deed, when we consider that it is often the efiect of dn)- 
ness and pride» it may admit some doubt whether it is 
worthy m praise. 

There are various motives for taciturnity. Some per- 
sons are afraid of exposing themselves to danger, and 
others to contempt. It is certain that a man who com- 
municates his thoughts with little reserve, is very likdy 
to say something which he nuiy wish in vain to retiact 
A word once uttered can never be recalled ; ** and ma- 
ny an one, (says an ancient,) h^ repented of having qw- 
ken, but scarcely one of having kept silence." 

But this regard for safety may certainly be carried too 
fiar. The extreme selfishness from which reserve often 
proceeds, is by no means amiable. Caution is certainly 
necessary in what we utter, but it does not follow that 
the same caution should deter us frx)m uttering at a)L 
Neither our words nor our affairs usually make that im- 
pression on others which our vanity is apt to conceive. 
If we are of such consequence as that our companions 
may find their interest in studying every part of our con- 
versation and action, it will then become necessary to be 
oracular, or silent. Or, if we are so unfortunate as to 
have chosen our companions among the base and treach- 
erous, it will certainly be right to keep our mouths as it 
were with a bridle. But in this case the best adrice 
that can be given is, to abandon the company in which 
we cannot confide. In general we may conclude, that 
there is not so much danger in speaking, if we take care 
to regulate our words by prudence, as to justify tacitur- 
nity. 

Another cause of taciturnity is an excessive diffidence ; 
and this quality is often found in men of the most amia^ 
ble tempers and dispositions. Their feelings are so deli^ 
cate, and their modesty so invincible, that though they 
are often the best qualined to make a ^ood appearance in 
conversation, they give up all pretensions to excellencet 
and content themselves with becoming hearers only. 

This weakness, though excusable in itself, is yet inju^ 
rious to society, as it prevents the communication of nuu 
ny ideas and opinions which are calculated to improve 
mankind, and to sweeten the pleasures of friendly asso- 
ciation. 

But pride is a no less frequent cause of taciturnity tbaa 
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£ffideiice. "There are many persons who think the 
company which they keep for the sake of ceremony, or 
in compliance with form, not worthy the honor of hear- 
ing the communication of their sapient cogitations. 
They observe also, that silence gives the appearance of 
wisdom ; and thej are conscious that they possess no 
method of acquiring the character of wisdom so easily 
as by silence. This requires no exertion of ingenuity or 
invention, but is often the natural result of sullen pride 
and subtle artifice. 

Pride is so often united with ill-nature, that they may, 
I believe, be called inseparable companions ; and it is un- 
doubtedly ttup»' that taciturnity is frequently caused by 
Hi-nature; but let not moroseness and sullenness, ex- 
I»]e88ed by a haughty and contemptuous silence, pass tor 
wisdom, virtue, and erudition. 

Stupidity is among the principal causes of taciturnity. 
If a subject arises which requires knowledge and elegance 
in its discussion, many persons are condemned to an in- 
voluntary silence. And indeeil taciturnity in this case is 
the only quality which can appear to advantage ; for to 
prate on subjects which we do not understand, evinces 
at once our vanity and our ij?:norance. A modsst at- 
tempt, however^ to take a part in such conversation, can- 
not out deserve praise and encouragement. Questions 
may be asked with great advantage to the enquirer, and 
without the least violation of decorum. 

Upon the whole, I think it appears that taciturnity is 
by no means amiable or justifiable, except in cases of 
particular importance, in which judgment and common 
sense must ever dictate the proper behavior. 

In early youth indeed, silence is not only b:x'oming, 
bat the means of deriving improvement. He who is al- 
ways talking in the company of his elders, fills up that 
time with his own superficial remarks which might 
otherwise be employed in listening to the lessons of v. is- 
dom. In general, it may be prescribed as a nile, that 
we ought not to communicate our ideas, till wc have rea- 
•onto entertain a modest confidence that they arc wor- 
thy of acceptance ; but how shall we be able to ju(li:e 
whether our ideas are acceptible or not, without making 
•ome probationary efforts, without trying experiments 
our hearers attention ? These expeT\metv\.^ia\3L^V\kSi>N- 
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ever be made with modesty and delicacy. We nrast not 
talk long at a time ; nor frequently. With such caih 
tions there is no doubt but that talkativeness is greatly 
to W preferred to taciturnity, both for our own and 
•thers pleasure and improvement. 



EVENING XLVIII. 

ON ADAPTING 8ER.M0NS TO CONGREGATIONS. 
SIR, >^- 

I CONSTANTLY attend my parish cKurch, and hope 
not without improvement. The rector, who preach- 
es every Sunday, is not only a very learned man, but hu- 
mane, charitable, good-natured, and, as far as I am abk 
to judge, a living image of the virtues which he recom- 
mends from the pulpit. He is both beloved and respect- 
ed by all who make just pretensions to a character of de- 
cency and religion. 

It happens that the parish contains several families oi 
distinction, and gentlemen of the professions ; whose 
education and habits of reading have given them a taste 
for elegance of style. They esteem the minister greatly \ 
but they cannot help lamenting that his sermons, thougb 
learned and pious, abound in language which has not thi 
least appearance of elegance or beauty, but indeed is fre- 
quently disgraced by tie coarse and obsolete expressioni 
of the last century. 

Now, Sir, if the congregation consisted of rustics only, 
or chiefly, there could be no reasonable objection to i 
rustic style ; but as it is polite and learned, I think tht 
language in which the minister addresses them, shoulc 
be conformable to their taste, or, at least, not such at 
can give them offence. 

I do not complain from fastidiousness, or a desire tc 
be pleased and amused by a fine literary composition , 
but because I am convinced, that the want of elegance ii 
our preacher prevents much of that good, which hii 
sermons are calculated to produce on a polite audience. 

If you will take this subject under your consideration, 
you will oblige your correspondent, 

Athenaus. 
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SIR* 

I AM a plain and regular man, of a character which 
the fine folks might.perhaps stigmatize with the epithet, 
old fashioned ; but I regard the approbation of my own 
^conscience much more than the opinion of the world. 
I am a constant attendant at my parish church, though I 
cannot say that. I entirely approve the preacher. I think 
the constant attendance at one's parish-church affords a 
,good example, and therefore I sacrifice something of my 
own pleasure and improvement to the benefit of others, 
to whpm my age and station may render me a model. 

My complaint, which however I offer with all due hu- 
mility, is against the language of our preacher. He is a 
very polite man in his manners, and no less so in his com- 
position; but he. abounds so much in long words of 
foreign extraction, and in polished periods, that his con- 
gregation is often deprived of Christian doctrine for the 
4ake of displaying the graces of an elegant style. He 
Beems to be almost afraid of introducing a passage from 
scripture, and totally rejects those old words which con- 
vey religious ideas with peculiar precision, but often 
without any elegance. 

I am almost certain, that half the congregation un- 
derstand no more of his sermons, than if they were writ- 
tm in Latin or Greek. The consequence is, that a great 
pait of the parishioners have deserted the church, and at- 
tend an illiterate enthusiast, who harangues in a neigh- 
boring bam; and the rest either fall asleep, or divert 
themselves with reviewing the dress of the rural belies 
who make a figure with their best ribbons every Sunday. 
Upon the whole, the church service, as it is now con- 
ducted in our village, contributes so little to excite de- 
votion, or to instruct in the duties of Christianity, that 
I am clearly of opinion, it might be entin.ly neglected 
witii very little injury to the cause of religion. 
* You will oblige me by taking this letter into your con- 
lideration, ai^.d perhaps a hint from you may induce our 
ricar to suit his doctrines and his languajje to the under- 
itandings of his homespun hearers. 

1 am, Sir, your's, &c. 

CORYDON. 

I wish it was in my power to exchange the livings of 
tiie two clcrg) men 'Si' whom my corre3pou\jLcr.?U Q,vsKk- 
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plain ; for the style of Corydon's minister would ex^tOf 
correspond with the taste of an enlightened congre^atibiu 
and the rustics would be delighted with the plain laiu 
guaee of a plain preacher. 

I have often lamented that, in the present confiMed state 
of human affairs, it is nut easy to adapt the preacher to the 
congregation. The patrons of livings bestow them ai 
benefits to the preacher, without having an opportunity 
vt consulting the peculiar advantage ofthe panshioneit. 
ThuR it oiUn happens, that a learned divine^ who is 
qualificii to bhine m the schools of an university, is ap* 
pointed the religious instructor of a congregation of 
mere farmers, who can hardly read and write, while 
another of very moilerate attainments is fixed in some 
capital town, where the congregation is intelligentt 
and capable of improving by the ablest and most d^ 
gant discourses fn;m the pulpit. 

But it is perhaps in the power of any clei^gyman to de- 
scend, if not to ascend, to the intellects of his audience^ 
Taste must not interfere so fir as to exclude plain and 
ordinary words from a sermon ; for plain and ordinary 
men, of whom the greater part of rural congregatiooi 
consist, can attend to no other wiih advantage. A scho- 
lar unaccjuaiiited with the living world, can hardly fonn 
a just idea how difficult it is to render every word in a 
sermon intelligent to the majoiity of a rustic audiencf* 
Words which are commorly esteemed easy in the mid- 
dle ranks, are in the lower quite unintelligible. 

Moliere, as it h well known, used to read his come^ 
dies to an old woman, who had no advantages of educa^ 
tiop, that he mi^rht judj^e by tiie manner in which she 
wae afTectecl, Ikav hi., wit and humor would be received 
by the public. I believe a clergyman might read his ser- 
mon to some ag'.-d matron, or to his parish-clerky and 
«lL-nve eijiial advantage from observing the eflTect which 
it iiliould pRxhice. 

On the other imnd, it is certainly right to use every 
means which tasUr and el(K|iience Cim devise, in attractp 
ing the attention (S a politer congregation. Many have 
been allured by the elegance of the preachcT to listen 
with attention ; and, though they began to attend like 
mere heathen critics, have ended in receiving a very 
strong conviction of the truth of Christianity, and the 
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pro p r i e ty of many moral actioni which thqr had once 
dended* 

Let ftaste be sanctified by becoming the handmaid of 
i[trtue and religion. She has often been engaged in the 
service of yice, and served the cause of infidelity much 
more effectually than any reason or argument. 

Much has been said on the subject of pulpit eloquence, 
and great pains are bestowed in acquiring the graces of 
style and delivery ; but, afiter all, it must be acknow<- 
ledged, that the plainest manner with a very loud voice, 
but without any studied graces, is often the best calcu- 
lated to convey sound instruction to the rustic villager. 

The first object in the preacher's mind should be, to 
speak in such a manner as is most likely to convince and 
affect the mind of his hearer. Different classes of hear^ 
ere require different modes of address. However learned 
a clergyman may be, and however well qualified to expa- 
tiate on profound -and metaphysical subjects, ho vnW do 
right to descend fhom bis own eminences, aiid stoop to 
such sentiments and language as are familiar and intelligi- 
ble to the persons over whose spiritual state he is appoint- 
ed to watch. The church is not to be considered as a 
school c^ eloquence, neither ought anv one to ascend 
the pulpit as he would the stage, merely to display his 
own talents, and to amuse an audience. 

Instruction is the first object. It is right to adopt 
the style and manner which conveys it most effectually ; 
but the plainest and the least studied, the mere colloquial, 
are oflen the best for this purpose. In a word the 
preacher who possesses sufficient judgment and abilities, 
will rise or fall in his eloquence according to the standard 
of his hearers taste and knowledge. 

A man of learning and abilities is often afraid to de- 
icend in his style, lest he should expose himself to one 
or two hearers who may be superior to the rest, or who 
may accidentally enter the church. His character re- 
(pim the support of constant endeavors for the acquisi- 
tioa of esccellence ; and if, for the sake of accommodat- 
iag his discourse to his hearers, he should write or 
preach in a style below himself» he fears that he may in- 
cur neglect or contempt from the judges of literary ex- 
cellence. But he should divest himself of all such con- 
oderations, and, like a faithful servant and %oV<3^tt dl 
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EVKNINC XUX. 

ON SUPERIOR ADVANTAChb OF M£H OF THE WOILO 
OV&R tCMOLAKS ANlf I'HILOSOPHCRS IN SOMf 
KASPECTS. 

Pria*' |/bu^ i^'acutMC v n.- i. n 'jlMUfc Uui« rkt. hpr. 

MKN of the world Jiav<' many advantages over the 
M'holar and pbilosopiHr, if advaiic<fm«nt to civil 
lionorb aiid Ut lut-rative prHfi inetit aitr the j^nuid obj«9cti 
</f human amhitioiii and Ihtf inovt vahiabuf purpOM«</ 
iilc. They aiv jjoI prcvt'Jiltii from iht* pr<iwx*utiuu of 
tljt*ir inicrf 6t«^ d^ ^ig''^ ^''V ^- ^'^X ^"'^ applicatiuiJ to id^ 
^!ic'«'; lii-ithe'r arc th<*y fmlMirab..cti wiiJi tljuur drlicadei 
wJiJcli oltrij ( t/iif] ricr men f;f ^•(.■uius aiM l<?arniii}r to the 
bliadf of btiidioijb r<'tir<-iiM'iit . While the bclmlar is bu*} 
iu the bearcli of wibdom, iu Xuru'm^ ov<'r tlic vulujiieic 
a.'itiouityy and traciiij^ thf iabyiiuhboi m ieno, tiienu 
ol^' (nt* world lb kn<x-kifi;( al iJit- ;rrfat majj'b door, dibti 
hut in/ hi:» cardb of ;id(ht'bfcy or \tiiwiu^ at a levee. I 
ol>f ajii» a proiiiiw in bttiiw favorable moiiient^ iu iha mti 
Umpora fundif an' I \\i <:oiih<'<jueMceof ii is advanced 
honor j!i<! niiolumoit, while the biudcnt is neglec 
aiid foi gotten in the oliMMiiit y of hi» rio$»e<. 

liiit whi'ji young men <^l>i>trrve that h<>ii«/rs are l>e<l 
ed on ( haraii;ti'rb which they remfml>fr Ui luve ha^ 
pret.eiibionb U% b<jlid me) it, and that (he learned ani 
\irtaoUb are paid oiily with the s<:anty pittiificc of i 
tint praibe, tJj<'y lay iibidc* tJu-ij' hooks, and* rela 
btH<.-tn^t»s oi th«-jr moraJt-., that thev may it^jtrn tlie 
fi^-rs of tl e worldy aii<l aA.'<juire thoM** bU|xiiicial 
v/hJch th<*y find tolx- the niost succeb^ul recoim 
i^tm to zziodern piLtronoj^e. 
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The foHowing letter of my correspondent suggested 
mj remarks on this suliject. 

SIR, 

I AM one of those persons whom the world calls db- 
■appointed men. I own I have been disappointed : and 
you will do right to suffer this circumstance to have its 
due weight in considering the justice or injustice of my 
complaints and my observations. 

Having always supported a decent character both for 
morals and literature, at my school and college, I was 
honored with the appointment of tutor to a young no- 
Mem aii soon after I had taken holy orders. I succeeded 
.very well in my attempts to improve my pupil, and 
gave universal satisfaction. 

My friends congratulated, and assured me that there 
was no doubt of my succeeding in the church, as my 
tonpiPs . father was a man of great interest, having two 
BOTOughs of his own. Indeed I thought myself certain 
of a living at least, though I was not sanguine enough 
to promise myself a dignity. 

ft was not my forte to be a boon companion. I could 
neither sing, dnnk or came. I was not indeed very fond 
Of company, especially that mixed sort which was often 
assembled at his lordship's table. If there was a possi- 
WHty of being excused, I was sure to be absent, and 
imke an apology. Study was my delight ; and I really 
found that the dissipation of much company totally dis- 
^■alified me for reading and reflection. I am not con- 
scious of having been querulous or morose ; but I found 
that as I was not very eager to be admitted into the nu- 
nerous parties which often assembled at his lordship's 
house, so neither was I very anxiously solicited. 

It happened that at his lordship's country-residence, 
the vicar of the parish, a cousin of a neighboring es- 
quire, was, what was called in that country, a very good 
kmd of fellow ; that is, he was totally destitute of all learn- 
mg, and of aJl pretensions to it. He threw off all for- 
nality, so as not to be distinguished from a jockey in 
any other respect than by a light gray striped coat. He 
kept a fine hunter, a pair of pointers, a grey-hound, 
md a terrier. He loved company, and could entertain 
Ina companions with many songs, and histories of h2it^\ 
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they still look up to with an eye of adoratioDy Uke a do| 
waiting for a bone. 

It is yery ce/^n that many are possessed of weahh ind 
power who are not capable of judging of real mexit, or 
who, if they were, have not liberality enough to be iaflup 
enced by it in the distribution of their ravors. The 
eviU therefore, can seldom be prevented where the ^ 
trons are in a private station. But public authantf 
might interfere to prevent such abuses in public oflBcoi 
and in statesmen, who are elevated not merdy that fbey 
may fill their owvptockets, and those of every servile Uh 
strument of their power ; but that they may encounge 
merit in the community, by rewarding it with honor 
and emolument. Ecclesiastical patronage exerted for 
the purposes of parliamentarjf corruption, is an aboie 
which contributes to undermine the foundation of bath 
church and state, and at once inconsistent with commoi 
honesty and sincere Christianity. 

It is no wonder that public establishments of religioi 
ahould lose the public esteem, when the church is usee 
to corrupt the state. 



EVENING L, 

i>N TflE WISDOM OF SEEKING CHEAP, OBVIOUS, AH] 

INNOCENT PLEASURES. 

Tii» quamcunque Deus tibt fortunaverit boram. 

Grata nimen aqU) nee dulcia difl'er in annum, 

Ut quiKunque loco fueris, vixissc libenter 

Te dicas. Ar. 

TIERE can be no doubt but that it is the most im 
portant interest of every man to enjoy his existence 
The only question is, in what manner he shall seek aiu 
find this valuable end. It has been the inquiry of al 
philosophers from the earliest ages to the present, ii 
what the chief good of man consists. They nave ne*c 
been unanimous, but have differed so much, as to induo 
those who attended to them to entertain a mean opinioi 
of all philosophy. 

" I hate the philosopher," said an ancient, ** who ii 
wyt wisefpr himself;" that is, whose philosophy haul IK 
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tendency to jnake himself happier. Opinions, hpwever 
ingeniouSy which conduce not to sweeten the pleasures of 
• todety, or to regulate the conduct of individuals, are of 
little value. 

After all the subtle disputes of philosophers, it is evi- 
dent tha^ cheei;fulness, arising fix)m real benevolence of 
heart and conscious rectitude, is the quality which con- 
tributes most to the enjoyment ol Ufe. It diffuses a per- 
l{ petoal sunshine over every thftig around us. Whether 
prosperity or adversity be our lot, this quality calms the 
itormy and converts it to an universal serenity, like that 
of a fine summer evening. 

- Inoocence is the first requisite to cheerfulness. Guilt 
^ can only afifect external gaiety. Health is also essentially 
necessary to secure the possession. But as none of us are 
perfectly innocent, but find, on a review of our lives, 
much to lament, it will be necessary to restore by religion, 
what we may have lost by depravity. Exercise and 
, temperance will usually secure the blessing of health. 

I~^ When these two leading qualities, innocence and health, 
are secured, we may then seek for amusement. Amuse- 
ment in this life is one of the best means of promoting 
oar happiness, after the conscientious performance of 
J our necessary duty. 

It is certainly very desirable to preserve the mind in a 
'tfate capable of bemg pleased with those ordinary cir- 
cimutaiices which are frequently stigmatized and des- 
\ piled as trifles. A good conscience is necessary to pro- 
4 doce this diqx>sition. He who is under the influence of 
malignant passions cannot be . easy ; and without ease 
tiiere can be no cheerfulness, and no placid and substan- 
tial enjoyment. 

Muay of the common occurrences of life are triflea 
iriun they are weighed in the balance of reason. But 
he who resolves not to be entertained by them as they 
me^ will rescind a copious source of soothing satis&c- 
tioik The art of trifling agreeably and innocently, after 
Iffifg and laborious exertions, has been called wisdom. 
Bnt it must be remembered, that trifles must not occu- 
py the time and attention which are more justly appro- 
priated to the serious duties of life. 

la fine weather, few pleasures arc greater to an uncor- 
^n^Ced mind than walking or riding amidst the beautk«^<3i^ 
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rural scenery. It is wonderful that they who pn 
be the votaries of pleasur? should confine them» 
hot rooms and card-tables* when the zephyr invit 
to survey the beauties of Flora, and to taste the < 
of nature, on hills, in vales, in woods and groves, 
sides of rivers, and in the paradise of a^eultivat 
den. The air of an assembly-room in the month 
1y and August must be foul and unwholesome tc 
degree, as cannot fail of being injurious to bea 
well as inconsistent with enjoyment. The sn 
candles, exhalations of perfumes, and other efflw 
ded to the heat of the weather, must beparticula 
gustfiil to those whose organs of sensation are r 
dered dull and obtuse by habitual relaxation. I 
the life of those who are engaged in scenes like 
named, by way of eminence, a life of pleasure ; j 
bit often renders it necessary. . 

The great object of him who wishes to render 
truly pleasurable, according to his own ideas of 
ment, and not according to those of a capricious' 
is to preserve his heart in a general state of traw 
In this happy state he is able to enjoy all that is 
ally desirable, and to judge clearly and property < 
thing which falls under his notice, and dem.ands hi 
tion as a man, a christian, and a member of civil 
The state itself, like that of health, is a state of c 
pleasure.^ ""But there is one amusement among the \ 
able which is peculiarly destructive of tranquil 
mean the amusement of deep play. Nothing agit 
Inind so violently as gaming. Gamesters indeec 
a coolness, and often appear with a composec 
tenance ; but this very composure is the result of 
it is deceitful, it is a mask ; and the emotions 
heart are often the more painful from the restrain 
which they are kept by that artifice, which rei 
placid countenance essentially necessary to tiie ci 
bf a skilful gamester. 

Some degree of variety and novelty appears to 
sentially requisite to a continued state of enjc 
lYavelliug is found to gratify the passion for novc 
vicissitude, more agreeably than any other m 
amusement. Journeys in our own country, \ 
^Unger of the sea^ and without the inconvenii 
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distance' from domestic connections, afford great de- 
fight» and render home more agreeable, by changing 
toe scene. It has of late indeed become a frequent 
pnurtice to make an autunmal excursion to the north, 
and to view nature in her fine uncultivated forms, as 
she litfl on the rocks and mountains of the less frequent- 
ed parts of this island. The folly of visiting foreign 
dimes, with a total ignorance of our own fine counti y, 
seems to be now acbiowledged. In the order of tra- 
friKn^, it is certainly right to begin with viewing the 
Veauties in our vicinity, before we extend our prospects 
to remoter regions. 

But indeed, change of place is but a poor resource for 
. hqipiness. The best expedient is to keep the mind in a 
jit^ of self-government, to subdue the passions, and to 
. restrain that extravagant love of variety which leads to 
disconte n t in our present circumstances and situation. 
- After all the boasted amusements and pleasures of dis- 
tasted life, there is nothing which can so sweetly com- 
pose the troubled spirit of man, nothing which can so 
cfiectually smooth the rugged path of life, and strew it 
ytdi flowers, as piety and charity. "X perfect confidence 
in God is a firm foundation, for ^e fabric of felicityj 
irtiich ' no storms and tempests can shake, much less 
Ofertunyl and no ingredient in the cup of life can 
sneetenlt like benevolence. 



EVENING LI. 

ON THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS, AND OTHEIL 
WRITERS OF CHARACTERS. 

IF the artist whose pencil represents the features with 
fidelity is greatly esteemed, it is- surely reasonable to 
^preciate highly the skill of him who can paint the 
Banners to the life. The moral painter must be fiir* 
lished with a taste equal to that of any manual artist, 
md he must also possess a peculiar penetration. He 
inifit know mankind, not only in a theoretical view, but 
sbo from actual experience, and in the common transac- 
tbos of human intercourse. He must be accustomed to 
•atch those minute circumstances of convei^^Xioifi ^sw^ 
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behavior, which escape the notice of a superficial obseiv 
yer. He must trace words and actions to their mothes. 
He must, in a word, possess a sagacity with ndiich few 
are distinguished ; and he must have had many oppoitu- 
lu'ties for its exertion. 

The ancient critiques refer every thing to Homer*. 
They affirm that Homer was the first who wrote characr 
ters, and that the characterisdcal writers derived the idea 
of their works fix)m him. Casaubon introduces in his 
preface a fine quotation from the thirteenth book ^f the 
Iliad ;* a specimen which seems to justify the opinion. 
It is a very lively picture of the coward and of the brave 
man. But Homer every where discriminates his chanu> 
ters, and blends beautiful epithets, which mark hia he- 
rocs with peculiar distinction. It is on all sides confes- 
sed, that in this respect he is greatly superior to VirgiL 

Theophrastus is the earliest author extant who has pro* 
fessedly written characters. Varo wrote -a book .^-f^t 
X^^»xrn^u9 or concerning characters, but his work is not 
pre8er\'ed, and it is imagined that he treated on the cha* 
racters, or discriminating marks of style and compodU 
tion. Others think it was on the difierent kinds of elo- 
quence. 

Theophrastus flourished in the time of Alexander the 
Great, and about three hundred years before die Chris- 
tian sera. ^lis name was Tyriamus; but Aristotle 
changed it to Theophrastus ; because his elocution had 
something in it of divine, and the word expresses that 
idea.f He was celebrated as a natural philosopher, and 
his school was frequented by four thousand scholars. 
He lived to the age of one hundred and seven, and 
wrote a multitude of treatises. 

But I must not deviate from the present object, which 
is the consideration of Theophrastus as the delineator of 
moral characters. 

His book contains twenty-six chapters, in each of 
which a character is delineated. There is no doubt but 
that much of the work is lost, something interpolated, 

♦ Lib. xiii. rer, 278. 
-I" Qio^e^'foi nr^oTc^of cxaXiirt Tv*TafA,oi * ^te» Jk tp Btttn 

Suida/. 
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anid a great deal transposed. It is but a fragment ^ yet, 
like the fragment of a diamond, curious and valuable* 

Menander is said to have been the scholar of Tlieo- 
phrastus ; and Theophrastus has been therefore called 
the Fathor of Comedy. The characters certainly con- 
tam many touches of such comic humor as might adorn 
the stage. 

They begin with a formality whic!! would induce one 
to expect rather a dry and philosophical treatise on the 
subjects pnnMisedy than a comic pictiu*e. The defini* 
tioD of the abstract and concrete resembles the dry and 
methodical style of Aristotle ; but the reader is agreea- 
bly surprised to find the careless ease and lively painting 
of Horace. 

It must be owned that Theophrastus appears not to 
have been possessed of any great delicacy. He pursues 
his subject so far, as frequently to lead his readers to un- 
cleanly scenes. But the ancients, with all their improve- 
mentSy were inferior to the modems in that purity of 
taste which excludes whatever is offensive to the senses 
or imagination. What can be more indelicate than the 
writings of Aristophanes, which the refined Athenians 
greatly admired ? 

Xo judge of Theophrastus, a reader must divest him- 
self of that narrowness of mind which leads to suppose 
no state of manners right or tolerable but its own. The 
French have often displayed that fastidious delicacy 
which has prevented them from perceiving pleasure in 
the most celebrated works of antiquity. Even Homer 
was once too gross for the literary beaux of Paris. 

Theophrastus, there is little doubt, represented the 
Athenians as he found them ; and it is a very curious set 
of pictures which he has bequeathed to posterity. We 
find, what indeed might reasonably be expected, that 
men's manners were, three hundred years before the 
Christian sera, much like those m our own century. Men 
were then dissemblers, they were misersj they were trif- 
lersy they were lovers of novelty to excels ; they had a 
thousand other failings, in every respect resembling 
those of modem times in modem Europe. 

He.mnst possess good sense, and some knowledge of 
the worid, who can relish Theophrastus. To a mere 
achoUuTy the work must appear defective and dis^u&tiMU 
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It has nothing in it of system. The method in each 
character is often confused, probably from the injuriet 
of time, and possibly from the age of the author ; for 
Theophrastus was no less than ninety-iunc years when 
he composed it, as he informs us himself, though Laer- 
tius and some of the critics pretend to know betters 
One might naturally have expected more regularity in a 
disciple of the Stagirite. 

Casaubon published a most excellent edition of Theo- 
phrastus. Casaubon being an admirable scholar, his 
notes are very instructive and entertaining. That he 
fully entered into the spirit of his author, I much doubt* 
I am certain he often misunderstood him ; but, at the 
same time, his notes are valuable. Theophrastus requires 
not a profusion of learned notes ; but, nevertheless, 
he has had commentators remarkably prolix. Needham's 
edition is tediously dull, and in no great estimation* 
Newton's is I think, the best adapted to young persons* 
Newton has made the author easy to be understood, and 
has explained many passages and many single expres* 
sions with great ingenuity. 

But I must not enter into the extensive subject of edi- 
tions. I mean rather to point out the merits of the au- 
thors themselves, or to mention any little circumstaiTces 
respecting them which may interest the student of polite 
letters. 

t' Bruyere stands next in general estimation to the an- 
cient Theophrastus. His work has been much admired* 
and consequently produced many bad imitators. The 
characters which he draws are supposed to be personal ; 
yet most of them are capable of general application* 
There is a great deal of singular sagacity in them, and 
much knowledge of the world may be derived 6rom 
them. Whatever knowledge of the world can be ac- 
quired without mixing too much in its follies, is certainly 
desirable ; but the wisdom bought by actual experience 
usually costs too high a price. The translation of Theo- 
phrastus, which Bruyere has prefixed, is by no means 
masterly. Indeed, I rather consider the addition of Theo- 
phrastus, as a screen to hide the personalities included 
in thp author's own characters. He wished to have his 
work introduced to the reader's notice as an imitation c^ 
Theophnstus. But it is not so : it is a work greaUy su-. 
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perior. It has exactness and force. It has wit and sa- . 
the. It has elegance. Buty with all its excellencies, there 
are few books which sooner tire the reader. The mind 
loves a connection of thought, at least for a page pr two, 
when its attention is once secured. It delights in roving 
ftM" a short time ; but it soon grows weary, and seeks 
satisfaction in confining its attention to a more regular 
series <^ ideas. 

Chesterfield has strongly recommended Bruyere, and 
mdeed his book conduces greatly to the good purpose of 
habituating young minds to make observations on men 
and manners. The substance of much of the more va- 
luable part of Chesterfield's advice will be found in 
Bruyere. 

Bruyere well describes the effects of the external graces 
in the following passage :— " La politesse n'in spire pas 
toujours la bonte, I'equite, la complaisance, la gratitude ; 
elle en donne du moins les apparcnces, et fiiit paroitre 
I'homme au dehors comme il devroit ^tre interieurement." 

I think I can discover a similarity of style, as well as 
sentiment, in the writings of Chesterfield and Bruyore ; 
and there is every reason to believe that Chesterfield had 
been an attentive student of Bruyere. 

An author of our own country, in a book entitled 
Maxims and Characters, has imitated Bruyere with good 
success. It is lively and witty. There is at the same 
time an inequality in the work, and several of the de- 
scriptions are already antiquated. 

Pope was an admirable delineator of chaiacters ; no- 
thing was ever more highly finished than his character of 
Atticus. Addison is also particu-arly distinguished for 
his talent of moral painting. Fielding yields to few in 
the description of manners ; and if Smollet had tem- 
pered his fertile genius with a regard to decorum, there 
IS no doubt but he would have been one of the first in 
this kind of excellence. 

If the knowledge of human nature is valuable, the 
power of delineating manners with fidelity is justly held 
in hi^h esteem. Nothing can contribute mure to com- 
municate a knowledge of the human heart, and of the 
sentiments and conduct probable in any given situation^ 
than such representations faithfully exhibited. One cir- 
cumstance has prevented so much good fioia\^^vsi^ ^dt» 

VQI» II, Q 
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med from the paintiiig of characters ai nugfat have 
been, and has eren caued it to be prodvctbe of evfl. 
This 18 no other than a pnmenett to penonal satire aad 
invective. Mend paintings have too often been fiUle 
dte bat severe cancatnras of cx o ellqnt persons whose 
Yirtues ezdted envy. 



EVENING m. 

ON HULTIPLTING BOOKS BY THE PUBLICATION OF 
TRIFLING AND USELESS WORKS. 

MAJORAGIUS, abounding in leisure, and abusing 
that ha^pj circumstance, is said to have written 
an oration in praise of mud or clay ; Puteanus, in the 
same situation, celebrated an egg ; one has written a 
panegyric on drunkenness ; and others on a louse, a flea, 
the Itch, and the ague. They might, it is certain, 
write what they pleased, and it is happy for us that there 
is no compulsion to read what they have thus wantonly 
composed* 

There are already more books than can be used by any 
man, or to any good purpose. To encrease their num- 
ber by Writing mere nonsense and insipid bagatelle, is 
certainly improper. And it is to be wished that they 
who are so fond of scribbling to spoil paper, without 
the least idea of advantage to science or morals, would 
be contented with the amusement they derive from the 
employ, and foibear publication. 

The love of novelty is indeed so powerful that it vriD 
often recommend to notice books which have nothing 
else to recommend them. But it is to be wished, that at 
the love of novelty may certainly as well be gratified by 
good performances as by bad ones, it would give itself Um; 
trouble to exercise the powers of judgment and selectioD. 

The most trifling compositions of the present age are 
novels, poems, and miscellanies. 

There are, however, many novels pf real and sub- 
stantial value, such as appear to have owed their origin to 
true genius and to classical taste. Wherever they exhibit 
genuine pictures of life and manners ; and wherever 



oeiulitut^ aom^ of the most useful books for the in* 
stfuction of young persons. They are so pleasin; that 
the mind is graduadly allured bylhem to virtue and vvi^ 
doaif which it would perhaps never have duly considered 
smd fiilly adopted had they been recommended solely by 
dull ai'piumentation. 

But it is a miafortuney that among the great variety 
and multitude of novels with which the world abounds, 
very few are capable of .teaching morality. Their au- 
thors are found for the most part to lean to the side of 
vice ; or if any begin with a sincere purpose of instruct- 
ing the rising generation in real goodness, they are so in« 
judicious in the conduct of their work» as to enter into 
such warm descriptions and narratives as conduce rather 
to inflame than to allay the fiiry of the passions. 

There are three kinds of novels ; those which are re* 
ally goody and have nothing in them of a corrupting na-t 
ture ; those which are extremely excellent, considered 
only as compositions, but of a bad tendency ; and those 
which are ahnost insipid, which possess nothing striking 
in the story, nor elegant in the language, but are formed 
merely to amuse minds of an efiminate and inconeide. 
rate turn. 

The first sort ought to be read in youth, as they are 
peculiarly fitted to improve the mind. They are such 
as Don Quixote, if any such can be found. The second 
are certainly to be laid aside till the student has passed 
the dangerous age of early youth. The las! are never ta 
be read at all, but to be classed with Majoragius De Luto* 

Poems, without any pretensions to poetry beyond a 
smoothness of versification and good rhymes, greatly 
abound in the present age. Every newspaper has its po- 
et's comer. Now, as Horace has justly said, and at 
thousands have said since Horace, there is no possibility 
of tolerating mediocrity in poetry. Poetry is not one of 
the necessanes of life. The information it conveys may 
be conveyed in prose. It is sought only as an excellence^ 
a refinement, an elegance. If therefore it is not excel- 
lent, refined, and elegant, it may be dispensed with. 
We shall be better pleased with a plain good dinner^ 
than with a dessert of pretended sweetmeats, in which 
there is nothing truly delicious. Almost all the versifi- 
cation which ODtrudes itself on the public eye in public 
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papers, is useless and superfluous. It proceeds, from 
those yrho, with little learning or genius, are smitten by 
the sweets of poetical fame, and are desirous of making 
an appeal to the world, and trying whether or not they 
shall be judged worthy of the laurel. Among the trifling 
and useless poetry may certainly be classed all rebuses 
and acrostics, and most of the modem pastorals. 

It will perhaps be said, if these silly sports^f inge» 
nuity amuse the idle innocently, they are useful. But I 
ask whether, if the idle were to lay aside such unimprov- 
ing works, they might not probably find more pleasure^ 
together with improvement, in works of sound judg- 
ment, taste, and knowledge. 

The books which abound in modem languages uuder 
the titles of Miscellanies, are often of no other value 
than as they serve to promote the paper manufactiuie, 
and to employ the ingenious persons who labor in the 
typographical art. They are often posthumous ; such, 
as the author never intended to publish, though he pre- 
served them among his papers from a parental pajtiality 
for all his literary progeny. They are often mere juve- 
nilities, exercises, or preludes to greater performances, 
and ought no more to be presented to the public eye^ 
than the rehearsals which actors go through previously 
to their actual appearance on the stage. 

The miscellanies of a wriier really possessed of abili- 
ties, and published by himself, or with his approbation, 
and under his immediate inspection, may certainly be 
very valuable. But those crowds of books which are ob- 
truded upon us under this form, by those whose only 
intention is to make a saleable commodity, might cer- 
tainly, as far as the interests of literature are concerned, 
be spared. Yet tliey are not to be severely condemned, 
as they are often highly beneficial to youth, and, in a 
commercial view, to the community. It is very equita^ 
ble that a tradesiuan should reap his emolument in the 
fair exercise of his trade, whatever may be the intrinsic 
value of the commodity which he produces. If his book 
is ill composed, nobody is compelled to buy it ; and if 
any are so deficient in taste as to admire what is not ex- 
cellent, the mistake is by no means such as should exas- 
perate the mind of an observer. Many parts of literal 
ture are meanly amusing; andy though errors should 
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fipeqnentif pKvafl, yet in fbrming a judgment of them^ 
it is nofc worai while to be veiy angry. It would be mi« 
sefable, if readers in general, like Bentley and Warbur- 
too, were of a dispoation to draw daggers for differencev 
OQ salj^ects of littie importance. 

Old persoDSy who cease to aspire at improvement in 
learnings or persons retired from mercantile business, or 
thoeewhoare only capable of seeking an innocent pas* 
time in books, are justifiable in taking up whatever is 
enable of fiung then* attention in the short time which 
they devote to reading ; but I think it a misfortune to 
have contracted a trifling taste at an early age, and wheq 
a young man ought to be preparing his mkid to act a 
muily part in some honorable employment. For such a 
puix>08e he cannot possibly acquire too ^at a share of 
kU»s. He should therefore read 'original authors and 
those who comprize* a great deal in a little. He should 
ahn at the attdnment of a solid judgment and of real 
knowledge. He should be armed against deception of 
every sort, and therefore should be exercised in improv* 
ing his judgment, and chiefly conversant in such authors 
as require close attention, and will abide the test of 4 
nitioxial} though candid, scrutiny. 



EVENING LIII. 

OV MR. pope's claim TO THE CHARACT^ft OV A 

REAL POET. 

'I ^HERE are some minds which seem to possess an unia* 
JL versality of talents, and I believe the mind of Mr, 
Pope to have been one of these. ** But no," says a car 
villing critic, ** I cannot conceive any reason for such an 
pinion ; for did Mr. Pope write any thing in dramatiq 
poetry ?" He certainly did not ; but I know not that it 
18 just to conclude that he could not, if he had chosen 
to undertake the task. But the truth is, life is too short 
for the display of abilities in all kinds of composition. 
He translated Homer's works, a most fatiguing under* 
taking ; he wrote a great many miscellanies ; and of the 
short period allotted to man, he did not reach the ut- 
most boundary. There are passages m ^ \;i2^% '^j^^ksom^ 

U2 
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which evince that he did not want a poetical genius for 
any kind of poem to which he might have directed iti 
powers. 

A very ingenious and elegant critic^ for whose know- 
ledge iind opinions in polite literature great respect is cer- 
tainly due, has exerted himself in his first volumey to 
prove that we hold Mr. Pope in too high estimation as 2 
pcK-t, and that he is entitled to little other praise than 
that of a good satirist and correct versifier. 

In his preface he rather unfairly selects a passage from 
a tnoral epistle^ and turns it into prose^ as a proof that 
it has no claim to poetry beyond the rhyme. He says, 
that you cannot select ten lines out of the Iliad» Parap 
dise Lost, or Gcorgics of Virgil, and reduce them bj 
any process of critical clxmistry to prose. But surely it 
is not equitable to compare a moral epistle, in the Ho- 
ratian manner, with epic poems, or with a didactic po- 
em written in Virgil's most emlxillished style. Yet, al- 
lowing this to be right, I cannot allow the assseition to 
be well founded. I am certain that from either of these 
poems, but especially from Milton, many a passage of 
ten lines may be reduced to prose, by taking the words 
which constitute the music of blank verse out of their 
inverted order. I know not that the first lines, to go 
no farther, of Paradise Lost, have any title to poetry 
but from the harmony of the verse. 

This ingenious critic seems to think Mr. Pope defici- 
ent in the first requisites of a poet, pathos and sublimity. 

But the censure will include Horace ; for the greater 
part of his writings is evidently prosaic* It would howe- 
ver, be extr. mtly unfair to collect from this circum- 
stance that Horace is not a poet, but only a moralist or 
satirist. He has given evident proof of his ability as a 
poet in his od(!s. He has exhibited both pathos and sub- 
limity. But in his satires and epistles he has voluntarily 
fallen from the heights which he ascendetl. And why 
may not the same be said of Mr. Pope ? Mr. Pope exhi- 
bited many instances of the sublime in his Opuscula, 
and many also of the pathetic. What shall we say of 
many lines in his Sacred Pastoral, in his Windsor Forest, 
in his Ode on St. Cecilia, and in his universal Prayer \ 

• Strmonl proprioiay a* be says IiimielC. 
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Can any thing be more empassioned than the Epistle from 
Eloisa to Abelaxxl ? And there are strokes of the pathetic 
in the Elegy of an Unfortunate Lady, fully sufficient' to 
prove that he was capable of excelling in the pathetic if 
he had chosen it. As to Dr. Johnsoir s reasonings on the 
propriety or impropriety of celebrating a lady in the cir- 
cumstances described, I cannot help thinking they might 
liave been omitted, for poetry will overlook a multitude 
of personal failings ; and though in a moral sense the 
subject should be censurable, yet the poem may be ex- 
cellent. A reader may find passages in the Iliad of Pope 
which evince his ability to equal any of our English poets 
in pathos and sublimity. 

One is concerned to see ingenuity and learning em^ 
ployed in detracting from such reputation as is establish- 
ed by the concurring opinions of the best judges during 
^ long time. It usually argues something of envy in the 
detractor ; and if any are made converts to his opinion, 
they are generally precipitated beyond the just limits of 
equitable judgment, and appear to derive a pleasure from 
censuring with unbounded severity those whom the 
world has agreed to admire. 

Envy, however, cannot possibly be the motive which 
induced the essayist on the genius and writings of Pope 
to depreciate his merits. Indeed, I cannot help thinking 
that the critic entered upon the work with ideas much 
more derogatory from him than those with which he 
concluded. For, in the second volume, he allows him a 
plaoe in the next rank to Spenser, Shakspeare, and Mil- 
ton. This is a very honorable place. There is reason 
to believe, that wHere either of these poets is read once» 
Mr. Pope is read twice, which is, after all that critics may 
advaace» the truest honor, and the best test of real merit* 



EVENING LIV. 

•N THB MODERN COMEDIES OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 

THAT kind of entertainment which the English call 
Farce, is the true ancient comedy^ Sis it appears in 
PUutus and Aristophanes. 8eriou» cotak^'^ '\^'\ti^<iM!^'^ 
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most a contradiction in terms. Terence's comedies ate 
confessedly too serious. The language is elegant, the 
sentiments beautiful ; but there is not a sufficient quan* 
tity of eomie force* 

To recreate by exciting laugbtery and to instruct, by 
exhibiting foibles and faults as objects of ruUcuie is tbc* 
final cause of comedy. I know that philosophical critics, 
or rather logicians and metaphysicians, give very subtile 
definitions of comedy ; but I am inclined to view it rather 
in a popular light, as it appears to a crowded theatre, or 
is perused by t£e common reader, than as it is contem- 
plated in the schools of spider-like metaphysicians. If 
I were to appeal to an audience assembled at Covent 
Garden or Drury-Lane theatres, I believe they would 
cordially agree with me, that a truly excellent comedy 
is that which causes them to shake their sides most fre- 
quently with the drollery of its scenes, and the wit and 
humor of its conversation. 

A perplexed and involved plot is disagreable to tiie 
majority. It employs their attention in a pain^ corn- 
plication of events, while it ought to be easily and plea^ 
santly amused by the dialogue. The greater part c^ an 
audience assemble at a theatre after the toils of the day, 
to be innocmtly amused. They are not desirous of that 
laborious exercise of the memory and understanding 
which is sometimes necessary to comprdiend the plot of 
a modem comedy. I think it would be an improvement 
ki the dramatic hne, if the plots of plays were more re- 
markable for simplicity ; but many comedies are in the 
greatest esteem which are singularly perplexed in their 
story. 

Sentimental comedies have been greatly admired ; and 
it seems to argue a great delicacy of taste and piHi^ of 
morals when a whole people are delighted with them. 
But it may be said of them with great truth, that they 
encroach on the province of tragedy. A sentimental 
comedy chiefly endeavors to excite emotions of pity y 
and cannot this purpose be more effectually accomplish- 
ed by tragedy I 

Let us suppose a person intending to amuse his even- 
ing by the sight of a play. At one theatre a comedy is 
to be exhibited, at another, a tragedy. He debates the 

Jit witb Ikiznidf to vbid:^\ttiftMSitB(H«<i finds that 
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kiB mind is in a dispo^ion to be diverted with ludicrous 
rei»csentation. He resolves therefore to see the .co- 
medy. Unacquainted with the piece, he enters the 
theatre in expectation of mirth ; but the comedians, 
after a great deal of delicate, refined, and serious con- 
feree, begin to weep. The spectator can scarcely be- 
lieve that he has not made a mistake. He finds the dis- 
trees of tragedy under the deceitful title of comedy. 
He is dejected and disappointed ; and indeed has a right 
to complain of a feast little corresponding with the bill 
of fare. 

I argue firom the just displeasure of a spectator so dis- 
appointed, that sentimental cgmedy should be distin- 
guished by some name appropriated to its nature. I have 
read several sentimental comedies which exhibited beau- 
tiful language, and were, on many accounts, very plea- 
sing in tlie closet, though they did not excite laugliter on 
the stage. Terence is ceilainly the model of sentimental 
comedy ; but his imitators ought to remember, that the 
best judges, among whom was Julius Caesar, disapprov- 
ed his want of wit and humor. 

The pleasure which wit and humor are capable of af- 
fording the human mind is exquisite, and was intended 
by a benign Providence to mitigate the ills of life. It is 
therefore desirable that comedy should preserve her ge- 
nuine excellence, and not lose the power of exciting 
mirth by being confounded with a serious and pathetic 
ipecies of composition. 

There are indeed restraints under which the comic 
mu8e ought to be confined. She has often transgressed 
the bounds of decency and nature. Her sallies have 
transported her to eccentricities which judgment must 
condemn, though the gaiety of thoughtless mennment 
may seem to have approved, by joining in the laughter 
which they excited in a theatre. Indeed the ancients 
are more culpable than the moderns in this respect ; for 
where is the modem who in obscene and filthy ideas can 
be compared with Plautus and Aristophanes ? The ex- 
cellent Collier did great service to society by satirizing 
the indecencies of the English stage in the last age \ and 
indecency is certainly not the fault of the present co- 
medy. 

The feult of the present comedy ibiaXJaw ^\Ma!^>^^x 
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The hmfuage is uvnany elegant» and the plot wdl' 
fmt the comic force is not often sufiElcient to command 
universal laughter, independentlj^ of the grimace and 
theatrical tridcs of the actor. It is, as I have more than 
once ahready hinted, much more like Terence than Flaa- 
tus. To say this, is to pay it a greater compliment than 
perhaps it deserves ; for Plautus has never been estimat- 
ed at &ie same value with Terence. Plautus haa mingled 
many coarse jokes and many indecent allusions with his 
wit, which cannot but lower his merit, and lessen the 
praise which would otherwise be liberally bestowed upoa 
him. 

If a writer should arise with all the drollery and hu^ 
mor of Plautus and Aristophanes, yet without thehr .ri- 
baldry, I think he would Riid universal approbatioo.* 
We have mrtny excellent comedies in the English Ian* 
guage, but the moa( witty of tliem arc disgraced by in- 
decency. 

The morals of a people must of necessity be much 
corrupted by the profligacy of comic writers, for they 
have the langh in their favor, which with the herd o£ 
mankind is a far more convincing proof of excellence 
than any axgument. The pulpit menaces in vain when 
the stage points its batteries against it. Vice has many 
advocates on her side within our own bosoms, and when 
•he finds wit and ridicule called in as her auxiliaries, she 
no longer hides her head in shame, but walks in the 
broad sunshine, and haughtily triumphs over the mo- 
desty of virtue. 

Preaching indeed and moralizing with severity would 
be out of place in a comedy. They would lose mudti 
of their dignity and beauty by appearing in a garb of le- 
vity ; but a medium might surely be found to direct the 
comic writer, so as that his comedies should neither on 
the one hand become dull moralities, nor on the other, 
corrupting farces. 

The best purpose of comedy is to render vice ridi- 
culous ; but it has been toe often employed in rendering 
virtue so. The French comedy is far purer than the 
English. Let it no longer be^ said widi truth ; for a 
gross taste in works of wit and humor will suggest a sus- 
picion that we are really inferior in true politeness, at 
weU^ in external grace) to our rival neighbors. 
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EVENING. LV. 

ON TAIUTY A8 A MOTIIFE OF AVTHOUSy AND THE 
DISAGREEMENT OF THEIR CONDUCT AND DOC* 
T&INE. 

IF the love of £une is tiot^ as Dr. Young asserted^ the 
universal passion, it certainly operates on a verjr 
large majority oi the human race. It conceals itself un* 
Aer ten thousand forms, but may yet be discovered in 
most of them by a sagacious observer. 

Fame indeed conveys an idea rather more extensive, 
than I mean in this place to convey. It implies that re- 
nown which arises from public celebrity. But the passion 
which is found to be almost universal, is rather a love of 
distinction among those in whose view we act, and with 
wlumi we are connected. I believe it will be difficult to 
find a single instance of a human creature possessing the 
use of his faculties, and at the same time undesirous c^ 
distinction. 

Authors appear to be peculiarly under the influence of 
this desire. They usually affirm in the prefaces and in- 
troductions to their works, that they are actuated by the 
"pure motives of comimunicating knowledge or reforming 
manners. But what does their conduct imply ? When 
a man publishes his opinions, may he not be understood 
to say. Come hither, ye who want instruction ? I an^ 
able to afford it you. I understand the art or science 
which you cultivate, or the art of life, better than yon 
do, and am desirous of contributing to your improve- 
ment. Is not this tacitly to say, I am wiser than you. 

Such indeed appears to be the construction which may 
possibly be put upon his conduct in stepping forAvard 
nom the privacy of his study, and holding up his vo'- 
lume to the public eye : and it is no violation of charily 
to impute the greater part of publications to the influence 
of vanity. 

. Vanity, or a desire of distinction, though often a ri- 
^culous infirmity, is often the cause of meritorious con- 
duct. At least, it will be allowed, that it produces adp> 
vantage, though itself should have no just claim to merit. 
Let U8 imagine all men deoXitul^ oi n9s^^> ^\ ^s^'X 
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may be more candidly denominatedy a desire of being - 

distinguished. What a torpid state ensues. The worid 
is on a sudden sunk in a deep sleep ; far though there ii 
no doubt that many virtuous persons would continue to 
do good from generous principles^ yet that universal ac- 
tivity which now keeps alive a pubhc spirit in all orders 
would disappear. The number of thoa&'who are do br 
improved as to do good from principle alone, without 
the least regard to the opinion of their fellow creaturet, 
is small in comparison vnth that of those who do good 
from an united motive, a desire of performing a duty, 
and of obtaining the esteem and regard of those who 
are influenced by the performance of it, or who observe 
^d admire it. 

And what shall we say of the author who gives advice 
which he does not follow ? 

A moral essayist recommends some particular virtue. 
He recommends it sincerely, though he is not remarkable 
for it himself. Is he a hypocrite? Does he vneh to per- 
suade men that he is possessed of every excellence which 
he describes and enforces ? Possibly not. Whence arises 
.the incongruity of his life and writings ? From the im- 
becility of human nature, and the corruption of the world. 
He vnites what he thinks and feels in his better momentSy 
when his reason is able to operate without the bias of 
passion. But in his intercourse with the world, he is 
under the influence of those passions which ever did and 
ever will draw all men in some degree from the right line 
of acknowledged duty. 

However vain an author may be, or however unequal 
his conduct and practice to his advice and doctrine, yet 
if his advice and doctrine, are in themselves valuable, 
they ought not to lose their value from the personal folly, 
wickedness, or weakness of their author. A reader should 
remember that an author is, like himself, a man ; im- 
proved probably in intellectual abilities and attainments, 
but still retaining that propensity to evil, which belongs 
to his nature ; and which, though it may be lessened, 
cannot be entirely removed by any improvement of hu- 
man reason. 

Religion only can perfect what reason begins. All 
our labored books, and all our boasted wisdom and phi- 
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lefophjr* are but trJUeSy nonsense, shadows, compared 
to the mfluence of that grace which the God of all good- 
■esB Touchsafes to the pious and devout believer. 



EVENING LVI. 

ON SUPPORTING A CHARACTER OF LEARNING AND 
DIGNITY BY ARTIFICE AND GRIMACE. 

TWR£ is a sort of persons in the world too indolent 
to study, and perhaps too deficient in parts to make 
any great improvement, who yet see the advantages of 
a literary reputation, and assume the airs of decisive 
critics, without having ever produced any certificate of 
their qualification. It does not appear that they read 
much, and it is probable they have written little ; it is 
certain that they are very shy of producing what they 
know to public view, either in the pulpit, at the bar, in 
the senate, or any where else. Their character is entirely 
supported by artifice and caution ; it often deceives those 
who know not how to distinguish gilding from gold ; it 
shines with particular splendor among the vulgar, who 
commonly associate knowledge with a great wig, a pre- 
cise air, a grave countenance, and the robes of a profes- 
sion or office. 

The possession of a good library, or at least of a nu- 
merous collection of well gilt folios, gives to many the 
confidence and the credit of learning, especially when 
the possessor has read enough of the gilt letters on the 
back to be able to talk of them fluently whenever he is in 
company with the ignorant and superficial. If you walk 
into the library, or, as it is now called, the book-room 
of one of these pretender?, you see the ranks in the ut^ 
most order, and not a book misplaced, except perhaps 
a Polyglott lying open on the reading table. If you wish 
to see flie place which the student really devotea. to con- 
templation, you must enter his dressing-ropm. It is there 
that he practises ^otbi seautouy or the rule of studying 
himself, there he mspects the mirror, and indulges him- 
self in the most pleasing reflections. 

Precisencss of dress and addressi and ^^s^t caAvU^yx vi 

YOL. lU Y^ 
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all that that they say, is a principsi|^fioe in paHbg ftr 
0ien of erudition, ThuSy if the suHct is litany, fhey 
are by no means eager to speak th^opinkiiiy ludcn in- 
deed the company is known by them to be unqualified to 
judge ; but content themselves with a reserve wkuch es/^ 
cites respecti and gives an air of dignity. The owl looks 
grave, and passes ror the bird of wisdom. The utmost 
length they will venture to go among men of sense amd 
knowledge, is to make grimaces, to mt up the eye-farow% 
turn up the nose, shrug the shoulders, move their hands 
and eyes, or walk off with an air of £utidiou8 contend 
The company give them credit for superior Judgment, 
and doubt not, if they had thought it worth their whife 
to open before such inconsiderable hearers aa themselves^ 
or on topics which to them must' appear trifling, they 
would have communicated something which the faeaveit 
might have deposited in the treasury of their memory fiv 
life. When the mountain was in labor, and gave sndi 
awfiil throes, the spectators were dumb with ttie espec* 
tation of some prt>duction which should become tht 
wonder of the world t And if the mouse had not crept 
out, they Would have still supposed that the mountam 
teemed with something of a most stupendous magnitude 
The men I am describing are wiser than this cclebcatcd 
mountain, and take special care, when judicious qMCts- 
tors are present, not to let out their mouse. 

I have known one pass for a man of great learning and 
a critic by dint of a pair of spectacles, and a g^crid headed 
cane, with a silk string and tassels. He said little among 
judges of the subject, according to the general maxim 
of the pretenders. But his manner was, to elevate his chin, 
project ■ his lips, fix his eyes on the ceiling, place both 
his hands on the head of his cane, with the string round 
his wrist, and pretend absence of thought. Young com- 
pany was awe-struck, and either said nothing on learned 
subjects, or expressed themselves with the utmost diffi- 
dence, refcring all to the decision of the gentleman in 
the spectacles. 

I was lately diverted with one of the swindlers of lite^ 

rary reputation, who is a man of considerable connectiani 

in high life, and conBe<\\ie\\tl^ pretty well taken care of, 

a^ the phrase is, in the cYvuk^^ vA^xtTsvssi ^ TssaLwi 

power meanly provide fox vJwiVK ^A^VjX^s ^ ^"""' 
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and idatioilSy withqgtt exi^ce to themselves. The sub« 
Ject intttiduced waafne literary character of Dr. Johnson* 
As the swindler worb a great feather top and full-bottom* 
ed peruke^ and a short cassock, every one was solicitous 
to hear his opinions. He fought shy, as the cock-fight* 
ers say* a long time, but he was so much pressed by 
Importunity t£it he could not persevere. " To tell you 
tnithy" said he, stroking his chin, *< I have no opinion 
of tlie man.r I have endeavored to read his Ramblers^ 

but neither I, nor Dean , nor Archdeacon ^ 

nor, I believe, Bishop , could get through them." 

** But, Sir," said a sensible young man who had hi- 
therto sat silent, << you must allow him to be a friend to 
religion and morality, a warm friend to the church; and 
for that reason surely, if no other, worthy the esteem 
and praise of yourself and other dignitaries whom you . 
have mentions.'* 

The doctca* was silent near a minute, when, after tak- 
ing snuff, and twisting his features into a variety of con* 
tOTtions, he said, *' Sir, Doctor Johnson was .1 booksel- 
lers's author. His morality I know little of ; but his re- 
ligion was superstition. Sir, he was not a man of learn- 
ing. He knew little of theology as a scienc.*. But in- 
deed, Sir, I do not undertake to characterize Dr. John- 
son, as I profess myself no great reader of essayists or su- 
perficial writers of any denomination.— -The Father's-^'* 

The young gentleman was too well bred to dwell on a 
topic which his opponent seemed to decline. And the 
rector of the parish coming in with a brace of pointersy 
the subject gave place to the history of that day s shoot- 
ing, which was universally relished, and the conversa- 
tion terminated with a game at backgammon. I could 
evidently observe that the company thought the doctor 
an oracle of learning and criticism, though^ with respect 
to his ability to judge of Dr. Johnson's works, I rather 
doubt it, as I found he was not possessed ot any part of 
them, and as I knew he seldom read any thing but the 
Court Calendar, a ministerial newspaper, and Ecton's 
Tiiesaurus.* He was a good man as to his morals, but 
rather weak of understanding, and yet vain enough to 
wish to pass for a great scliolar. I believe he had per- 
suaded himself, and the little circle dF kis own family 
and friendSf that he was deep indeed* 

* V\n T'Usaurui ibi coi. 
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There are many others who, with good aenae and 
competent learning, are yet inclined to destroy that re- 
putation which they have been unable to reach ; unwil- 
ling, through laziness, to seek £ame with constancy in 
the laborious mode of obtaining by deserving it. The 
artifices used by these gentlemen are full of malignity. 
The first recjuisite is to exalt themselves to consecjuence, 
^at their dictatorial edicts may be issued out with au- 
thority. 

" Pray Sir, what do you think of the new poem ?" 
says some modest inquirer. " Moderate, very mode- 
rate," replies the critic. I am sorry the young man 
should have put his name to it."—" Why, Sir, it has a 
rapid sale.'^^ — <* O, to be sure, it is calculated for the 
meridian of the mob. The vulgar admire what good 
judges cannot approve. Popularity, in my estimation, 
IS never a test of^mcrit. Such trifles indeed are not worth 
my attention ; I, for my part, chuse to dwell with au- 
thors of a better age than the present. Literature is sad- 
ly degenerated. Nothing but trash* and rubbish in 
the market." 

He then talks of some old author whose name he has 
found in a catalogue, or whose title-page he may have 
read at a bookseller's. The youiig min thinks him ano- 
tlier Aristarchus, though those who know him are con- 
vinced that lie has as little value as taste for lettersi anr 
otherwise tlian as the reputation of learning may grati^ 
his pride or promote his interest. He is none of your 
amateurs who love literary excellence, 

Pixmiu si tOilas. 

Let him take off his great wig and gown, as combatants 
strip when they fight, and I believe he would be unable 
to carry the prize from many an under-graduate, and 
even schoolboy. 

These men might be laughed at and let alone, if they 
did not fTe<iucntly do mischief ; but they hesitate not to 
rob the deserving of the only reward of their laborty an 
honest tame. 

Dctrahere au^ 

Iljerentem capiu multa cum laude corouan. Hor, 

As impostors and deceivers, they deserve also the pu- 

* A fAtorite n.imC| amotif; s^tmn dunees^ for all attempts, to in»tnict tad 
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tusbment of deririoiu Counterfeit coin oaght to be cried 
down and stopt in its circalatian, lest they who, in the 
honesty of their hearts, take it as lawful currency, should 
•iijflfer a loss which they have not merited. 
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ON A SUNDAY EVENING LECTURE AT SCHOOL* 
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HONORED SIR, 

I SEND you, as you desired, a copy of our master's 
introductory Sunday lecture, as nearly txact as I can 
remember it. 

** 1 AM," said he, " truly sensible of the important 
trust reposed in me, and cannot but feel a solicitude to 
dischai^e it with propriety. I will not say that the pe- 
cuniary emolument arising from it is by any means indif- 
ferent to me. No man would sacrifice his ease, and en- 
ter into an anxious employment, without a desire of 
those rewaids which are allotted to industry. And it 
M equitable that he who is willing to step forward aiid 
render himself extensively useful to others should derive 
such advantages from his exertions as may render his old 
$fe e^ and respected, or provide for the wants of a 
fnmg family. But I must declare, on the other handy 
that the satis&ction proceeding from a consciousness of 
performing the duty incumbent on me, and rendering a 
service equivalent to the recompense, sweetens every la-^* 
bar, and gives additional value to the pecuniary com- 
pensation. 

M You are placed here for two purposes ; the im- 
provement of the understanding, and the formation of 
virtuous principles for the guidance of your moral con- 
duct. 

^ Improvement of the imderstanding is apparently 
the first otject in your entrance at school ; but it canned 
be doubted but that improvement of the heart, is leallj 
esteemed by 'those to whom you are most dear, at a 
higher price than the finest accomplishment of the most 
CUtivatBd intellect. 

^ It is your Imsiness to unite these estmiable ob]ect% 

A 2 
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and to suffer your hearts and understandings to vie with 
each other in the pursuit of excellence. 

« Of these lectures which I have instituted as a laudap 
ble method of employing a Sunday evening, the prin- 
cipal purpose is to promote the knowledge and the prac- 
tice of the Christian religion ; and in the performance of 
this purpose, I shall of necessity be led to recommend 
the purest system of morality. Ethics, improved and 
exalted by the Christian religion, become the guides to 
real wisdom and solid happiness, to which they could 
never attain when taught only in the schools of heathen 
philosophy. 

<< In the religious part of your education, it is not ex- 
pected that you should be engaged in the profound dis- 
quisitions of theology. The plain doctrines of the reli-^ 
gion which you have been taught to profess must be ex- 
plained to you ; but the principal business is to open 
your hearts for the reception of those sentiments and 
precepts which conduce to the direction of your fictions 
m the employments and engagements of your subsequent 
life. 

" In the first place, I must then remind you of the 
necessity of reading the Scriptures ; that is, of drinking 
the sacred waters at the fountain. 

<< But to read the Scriptures with advantage, judgment 
is necessary ; and as judgment at your age 19 not mature^ 
y^u must seek and follow the directions of your instruc- 
tors. At your age the plainest and most perspicuous 
passages will best deserve and reward your attention. 
The historical parts of the old Testament will entertain 
you, if you consider them only in a classical view, as va^ 
luable passages of ancient history ; but I chieflv refer 
you to the books which more immediately conduce to 
moral instruction, such as the Proverbs, the book of £c- 
desiastes, the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, and the 
admirable Book entitled Ecclesiasticus. I must indeed 
lament that this fine remain of ancient wisdom is not in- 
serted in the common editions of the Bible. 

** The prophetical books will not a^ present afford 
you much instruction ; because they cannot be under- 
stood without a large share of preparatory learning than 
you can be supposed to possess at your age. But I ad- 
vise you to read several of them for the poetical beauties 
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which they confessedly display. Isaiah abounda with 
such beauties, and Jeremiah is by no means deficient in 
them. . Many of you have read Mr. Pope's Messiah, 
and could not but have observed that some of its most 
pleasing beauties were taken from Isaiah. The learned 
Dr. Lowth has displayed, with great accuracy and taste» 
the beauties of sacred poetry in the lectures which he 
read as Professor of Poetry in the university of Oxford. 

** If you read the Old Testament with a taste for its 
beauties, you will accomplish two important purposes at 
the same time. You will acquire a knowledge of the 
Holy Bible, which is your duty ; and you will improve 
your taste and judgment in Oriental poetry, which is a 
part of your business as students in the course of a po- 
lite education. 

" The New Testament requires the peculiar atten- 
tion of every one who professes himself a Christian. 
But here also judgment is necessary to direct the student 
in the mode of his study. To one who has not the re- 
quisite share of introductory knowledge, the Gospel will 
appear to contain many difficulties. As you cannot yet 
engage in theological studies, I must recommend it to 
you to take up the Testament with that humility which 
becomes all human creatures, but more particularly per- 
sons so young as you are, and, so destitute of all that 
knowledge which can enable you to form a decisive opi- 
nion in divinity. You will do right to pay particular at- 
tention to the sermon on the mount, and to that admira- 
ble epitome of all moral philosophy, the rule of doing to 
others as we wish them to do to us. If you give due 
obedience to this precept, you will never hesitate in de- 
termining what part you shall act whenever difficulties 
occur. 

** It will, however, be proper that you should at an 
early age familiarize to your mind the language of the 
Scriptures, in all their parts, though you ^ould not be 
able fully to comprehend it. You will thus treasure up 
passages in your memory, which, on many occasions in 
the course of your lives, may be useful. A very early 
acquaintance with the words of the Old and New Testa- 
menty even before any adequate ideas of their meaning 
have been obtained, has been found use^ in subsequent 
life to the professed divine. 
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" Aid ^"•- \ z^nr) )' hi-. .ir::niJven on the prevalent 
n?^vjct 'V . Ho y Scrip :ur?? ; a neglect which too 
p\iinW ."'.ateja ^vnl iflie: in the doctrines which 
they -•■: -.lin, anl w':;ch ought to animate every parent 
a- ' i.'.Htnictor in th- bisiness of infusing: religious senti- 
mciis and a reverence for the Bib'e while the niind n 
most susceptible of deep impressions. You, who con- 
stitute a part of the rising generation, will exert your- 
selves in remoWng an e^'il which menaces the ruin of the 
national morals and prosperity. They indeed among 
you who are capable of a sentiment so enlarged as thiSf 
exhibit a manliness of mind, which is the more honora- 
ble to them as it is uncommon at their age. 

M In the religious part of your education it would 
be a disgraceful omission to neglect the catechism. The 
catechism of the church of England is concise, yet, as a 
catechism, sufficiently instructive. It is plain and un- 
adorned, and for that reason the more excellent. I know 
it has enemies,' who complain that it is too short, and that 
it teaches doctrines which they do not admit or under- 
stand. I recommend it to you as a useful, though hum- 
ble guide, and I wish to warn you against tJ^t pride 
of heart which induces some persons to slight it ; and 
against that spirit of censoriousness, which causes in 
others a violent antipathy to all that contradicts their own 
peculiar persuasion. Be ready ^to receive valuable in- 
struction fiom whatever party or sect it may proceed; 
but, unless there is some real and solid objection to the 
mode in which your fathers have been instructed, I wish 
you to adhere to it with a dutiful veneration unmixed 
with bigotry. 

<< Archbishop's Seeker's lectures on the catechism are 
very useful explanations. They are plain in the style, 
and purposely adapted to the understandings of the sim- 
ple. You will not inspect them for the f^races of lan- 
guage or the figures of rhetoric, but for mibrmation ift 
the principles of Cluistianity. 

" From the Scriptures themselves, the catechism, and 
Seeker's lectures, vou will derive as much knowledge in 
the depirtment or religion as you can reasonably be eXi* 
pectcd to acquire at your school. Let these constitute 
A fouiuUtiony on which you will be constantly making 
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•ome addition^ either theoretical or practical) during the 
future course of your lives. 

^ But all this will avail but little, unless you add your 
prayers and praises. Make it then a rule never to bie vi- 
olated, to pray night and morning. It is indeed true 
that in this and other schools, it is usual to read pravers 
at the conuneacement and at the close of the day ; out, 
I am sorry to say, that these are often considered as 
mere formalities. You will pay attention to these, and 
you will also repeat private prayers at lying down on 
your pillow or rising from it. 

** You will in vain expect success in your studies un- 
less you implore a blessing on them from heaven : or if 
you should be permitted by Providence to make a pro- 
ficiency in knowledge for the sake of others, you will 
not derive from your acquisition that degree ef happi-^ 
ness which you would otherwise enjoy. You must ask* 
the Giver of every good gift for the very valuable gift of 
literary improvement, and the comforts that flow from it. 

** You are apt at your age to be thoughtless. You 
ciyoy health and spirits. You are strangers to the cares 
of the world. Cneerfulness indeed becomes you; but 
let me prevail with you when I entreat you to consider 
the value of time, and the importance of making a 
good use of it. 

** Consider your parents. Form an idea of the anxie- 
ty which they reel on yoiu* account. You must have ob- 
served how eagerly they wish for your improvement. 
They feel a laudable ambition which prompts them to 
desire that you may arrive at eminence in whatever pro- 
fession or employment you may hereafter be engaged by 
Providence. To them it would be a painful sight to see 
you contemptible and unsuccessful. But nothing can 
vindicate you from contempt, or insure your success so 
effecually as personal merit, or the qualities of a good 
disposition adorned with a competent share of human 
learning and accomplishments. 

«* Your parents do all that lies in their power to pro- 
mote your improvement ; but, after all, they cannot but 
know that it remains with yourselves to give efficacy and 
final good success to their endeavors. The mind is not 
like a vessel into which may be poured any quantity of 
whatever the teacher chuses to infuse. It is rather like 
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ft plant which by the opersition of ftt own Intenul pmh 
en, imbibes the nutriment aflfordcd bf the eftttb. 

** Biit» not to dwell on timtleii* it is certani that ftm 
inttrnctora can serve you only in conjunction with yottt 
own efforts. 

** Let me then intre^t you to exert younelvcfy if yioo 
have any regard for ycmr parents^ whose baiypincsf en- 
tirely depends on ymir conduct ; if you have any regard 
fbr your own honor, success and comfort } if you &^ 
Aire to be useful and respected in society." 

I hope I shall be wise enough tocaafuH my own hap- 
piness by fullowinj; the advice contained in the above 
lecturey and in thcMC many affectionate letters, in wUcli 
your paternal tenderness softens all the severity of wif- 
dom^ and tempers discipline with indulgence. 

I am, honored Sir, your's most dntifuny^ 

Pint FiLius. 



EVENING LVIH. 

ON THI OANOIR AND VOLI'T OF INNOTATION. 

8EMP1R lADSM. 

CoJe of tbt Medet and Pers'tantm 
SIR, 

1AM the tenant of an old stone mansion^ very firmlf 
built, and supp^jrtcd by massy buttresses ; but incon- 
venient though spacious, ugly thoiigh magnificent, and 
unhealthy though in a fine situation. 

A few alteration <i would render it a mofit der^irable re* 
sidence ; \tx\. the proprietor, old lady Aima Mater, bears 
as great an antipathy to innovation of any kind as a mad 
dog to water. Indeed I think her antipathy is so violent 
and so unreasonable, that it may be justly deemed a dis- 
ease ; and I have accordingly riven it the name qf the 
Neophobia. It is I fear, an mcurablc malady. 

The windows of the Gothic house I live in are in the 
shape of a lancet, and scarcelv larger. The panes of 
glass are cut in diamond^ and not above t.iree inches 
wyuare. The iron bars are so thick as to obtcure the 
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■M^ whidi Mae m Tain upon the edid and damp 
Oar rooiris Hare icarcely any ftufaairf and not 
loqgh to te<r distinctly to read* The old Ron^as 
cpotntin^^ in the bcft parlor windcnr, added to 
iflnrfft or^the panr^ the qtsantfty of the lead, and 
ickacM^ nuke ft at gloomy a» a chamel-lMHtte. 
ii a moft deSfsrhtfo) proipect from the wiadovrf 
y foonif but they are placed to high, tliat yon can* 
iKoatoirthear» without the awulaitcr of a chair or 
afstep^ 

door-tray if v> K^nr that a penor. in the mofUnn 
^atUHA enter whhont stoopmg; and to namrw, 
« are mtctmUttd w enter tide-wayjit. 
nomft aie Iranjr with given ckth, faded izpefftrft 
%, and tome frightful old pottnalK Tike floors 
Bcn pcnetnled by rati* wocm-eaten m trrcry pr^^rt^ 
; become uneven ftvrni the irirtking of the joist* and 
w The ceiHngs are cracked, jeikpw Mtlh msoke, 
cayed by damp. Yet the onfpnal dimensions are 
md every rrjom might be rendered wA otAj com* 
tbut ckgant^ tS the landlady wodM admit of a 
iteration. But she thakes her head wher«ever it is 
•ed to her, and vriws it to be her finr, belief that 
ver a lingie imprr/rement shall bemade, the whole 
will be in danger of &liif^ dovni. The toothless 
ly declarer %he will have no iitrch doings not the. 
lU^eyor came to \tt us rj<A lor«g ago, ar.d with the 
liiwit^Tmed iritentirjn, \keichaA a plan of ahenu 
hzt, at a ?ery little expence» would asve made the 
Ml the pride znd ei^Tf tjf the who4e Country. He 
ted hA paper) to the proprietrix, who no sooner 
•nued them, than «he fell ;r«to a vict^&t ra^e, threw 
m ifitothe fire, lifted up herr^r.^, arxl tfrreaten^l 
the innr^ator came near h^ preniises she would 
Innn to be ta*.in up as a dangerous ar^d designing 
u 

» we are rwioccd to the r»flc^;^ity of bearing the 
neniencies of tlie wti^i'jated i.cUf thf>u;^h it is so 
ncomffjrtcfcble, that hardiy viv f.T.f. '^-ourfl come to 
, a we did n^/^ keep 2 griod ts!>!e ar^ cellar, and if 
cat an1r>ufty ar:d majrnificence of th^ place dEd not 
r itf in vMne d/.'y3«e, isjiti'MiMe Ui fesiirt to it. 
Medyaadtheidkflod^Uiiis; butifovrvettdeoM 
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were a little accommodated to the improved taste of tbe 
times, there is no doubt but many of the most respecta- 
ble people in the nation would take up their abode with 
us during some part of the year. 

I remonstrated on the subject to the good old dame. 
She Fat silent a good while, till at last she mumbled out 
the following declaration : 

" Look ye, Mr. Innovator, I consider myself as the 
best judge of fitness and propriety ; and shall not be dic- 
tated to by any one. Old age brings wisdom. I know 
you think me in my dotage ; but remember the adage, 
young folks think old folks fools ; while old folk know 
young ones to be so. I have had very good tenants for 
time immemorial; they paid their rents well, enjoyed 
their ease, and seldom complained. I am for keeping 
up the good old ways. Innovation is a most dangerous 
thing : nobody knows where it will end. You are far 
enlarging the windows and widening the doors ; ano- 
ther, perhaps, will desire to have new floors and ceiling; 
a third will pull down the buttresses, because they are 
ugly forsooth — and then down goes the whole pile. No, 
no, P-ir : innovation is a dangerous thing ; and I would 
sooner see the whole building covered with moss and 
filth ; nay, over-run with rats and vermin of every kind ; 
than suffer a nail, a hinge, a stone, or a tile to be dis- 
]ilaced ; bec<iuse, when innovation begins, you do not 
know where it will end." 

I perceived the old lady was desirous of going on with 
her harangue ; but for want of argument was obliged to 
run into tautology, and to repeat, as well as her decayed 
organs of utterance would permit her, " Innovation is a 
dangerous thing ; when you begin, you do not know 
where it will end." She harped continually upon the 
same string, and sung the same notes to it like the cuckoo. 
My patience being exhausted, I brgged leave to inter- 
rupt her gamility. " Lady Alma," said I, " I wish to 
pay you every respect that is due to age ; but there 
IS a point of mental decripitude at which contempt would 
take place, if pity did not intervene. To adopt the 
language of Lord Chatham, " Age may justly become 
contemptible, if the opportunities which it has brought 
have past away without improvement. The wretch who, 
after having seen the consequences of a thousand erroFSi 
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contiiiues to bliiiKler» and whose age lias only adkied ob- 
stinacy to stupidity^ is surely an object either of abhor- 
rence or contempt, and deserves not that his grey hairB 
should secure him from insult."* 

** Innovation, Madam» is a term used by the indolent, 
and artful merely as a bugbear. Dismiss it, and adapt 
imprwemettt in its place; for I would have no innovation 
which is not, after mature deliberation, clearly shewn to 
be an improvement. Place the word improvement in the 
room of innovation in your fsivorite 24>ophthegm ; will 
you say that improvement is a dangerous thing ? Will 
you say that improvement leads to ruin ? You might aS. 
well say, that to cure a disease is to hasten death ; to 
slop the leaking of a ship to cause it to founder. 

** To enlai^ your doors and windows would be to 
admit more sun and air* Would the admission of sun 
and air cause the timbers to decay, or injure the health 
of the inhabitants f To address you on a topic more in- 
teresting to your sex — ^A new garment is an innovation ; 
but would you, Lady Alma, refuse to purchase a new 
gowii, when by length of time your old grogram was 
worn to tatters, or grown so unfashionable as to excite 
ridicule in the very boys as you go to church ? If there 
were an art which could restore efflorescence and plump^ 
ness to those pale withered cheeks of your's, or rekindle 
the fire of those dim orbs, would you not have recourse 
to it without fear of dangerous innovation ? If those grey 
locks could be changed to the auburn tresses vs^hich flow- 
ed down your shoulders in the days of your youth, 
would you not deem the innovation an improvement de- 
voutly to be wished ? Or could those tooUiless gums be 
re-adorned with their native ivory, instead of a tew rot- 
ten stumps, would you condemn the restorative art as it 
dangerous innovation ?" 

While I was putting these questions, I perceived that 
the old lady sat uneasy in her chair. The little blood 
that she had left boiled up into her nose and cheeks; and 
at last, by the help of her stick, she rose from her el- 
bow-chair, tottered to the bell, and muttering curses at 
she went, gave it a violent pull ^th her thin, bony, 
veiny, palsied hand, and ordered her steward, on his 
entering, to^see me to the door, and serve me immediate- 

* All nihil in melius tot rerum profici« uwi { Iwi. 

VOL, II. S 
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ly with an ejectment finom the mansioii-hoiMe which f 
had tenanted. She then went to her ckMet* applwd the' 
brandy-bottle to her mouth* and wrapping heraelf up in 
her old purple velvet cloak, took a nap in her great chair, 
and forgot all that had paned. 

I retired with complacency; happy to qite a retidenoe 
•o very incommodious, so wnetchedly uncomfortable^ so 
damp and so dark ; especially as I plainly taw that my 
landlady was too far gone in her dotage to admit of any 
improvements. Time, however, will at last destroy the 
edifice, and then probably it may be rebuilt with aU the 
beauty and convenience of modem ages ; for, to adopt 
the expression of Mr. Brown, there certainly are great 
capabilities. The foundation of such a buildmg did Ikv* 
4ior to the nation and to human nature ; and if it were 
from time to time repaired, and acconunodated to the 
hnprovements of succeeding ages, it would continue to 
be one of the most useful and ornamental fiibrics m the 
universe. 



EVENING LIX. 

ON THE MISERY OF THE LOWSR CLASSES, CAUSED BY 
PASSION AND GROSS IGNORANCBOF RELIGION. 

Vir bonus est qui prudent quibus ]x>Cest, nocet nemiiu. 

SIR, 

THE weather was remarkably serene, and I resolved 
to leave my book-room to enjoy the vernal season. 
t walked carelessly from field to field, regaled with the 
sweet smells which arose from the new<4nown hay, and 
cheered by every appearance of plenty and tranquillity. 
Esctemal objects have a powerful effect in soothmg the 
mind of man. I found myself sympathizing with the 
appearance of happiness round me. Every ruder passion 
was lulled to rest, my heart glowed with benevolence, 
and I enjoyed for a short time a state of perfect felicity. 
As I roamed without any settled purpose, my feet car^* 
ried me to the city. Curiosity led me with the crowd to 
aa execution «, and as I had just left a beautiful scene, id 
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which all was peace, I could not but be particularly 
ftruck with the contrast^ of the present noise, tumult, 
and dreadful qp^ctacle. 

I hastily left the plac6, when, to my mortification,.! 
found I had been robbed of my watch and handkerchief. 
While I was lamenting my loss, and encouraging some 
sentiments perlu^s rather too unfavorable to my species, 
I was suddenly involved in a crowd, collected with ea^ 
ger curiosity to see t^o hackney-coachmen terminate a 
dilute by the es^ertion of their strength in single com- 
bat. The parties were nearly equal, and terrible was the 
ccmflict. The blows resounded at a great distance, and 
presently I bel\eld them both covered with blood and 
dirt ; mocking figures to the imagination. The specta^ 
tors expressed no wish that the combatants might be se^ 
parated; but seemed delighted when a violent^low took 
place, and disappointed when it was spent in air. i 
wished to interfere, and pix)mote an amicable adjustment 
of the matter in dispute ; but I found my efforts ineffec- 
tual. I ventured to propose the separation of the poor 
creatures who where thus cruelly bruising each other, to 
a jolly butcher, six feet high and three feet broad, but; 
he gave me an indignant look, and threatened to knock 
me down if I dared to interpose. I found indeed that 
the combat afforded exquisite pleasure to the crowd. 
Some rubbed their hands with glee, some silently grin- 
ned, while others vociferated words of encouragement, 
and others skipped for joy. Great pleasures are how- 
ever of no long duration, and this amusement was ter- 
minated by one of the combatants ceasing to rise on re- 
ceiving a violent stroke on his left temple. Down he 
ifell, and the ground shook under him ; and though he 
attempted three times to rise, he was unable to effect his 
purpose ; and the whole circle agreed that he was beaten 
within an inch of his life. The conqueror had only lost 
three of his fore teeth and one eye, and all agreed that 
he had acquitted himself like a man. The crowd, which 
had been so much delighted with the fray, no sooner saw 
it concluded, than with looks of disappointment they 
began to disperse. I took the opportunity of examin- 
ing the state of the vanquished party, and found him 
still alive, though almost in need of the means which 
are used by the Humane Society to accomplish his com.- 
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plete revfval. An officious acquaintance hastened to his 
aMistance with a dram of bramdyy which contributed 
greatly to accelerate his recovery. He no sooner rose 
than he poured forth a volley of dreadful imprecaftioiis 
on his limbs, which had already suffered extremely. In- 
stead of thanking me or any of the spectators who had 
endeavored to restore him, he swore, in a muttering 
tone, that if we did not stand out of his way, he would 
fell us to the ground. We readtty receded, when the 
hero, putting on his clothes, walked away, turned down 
an alley, and was seen by us no more. 

My reflections on this scene were such as tended to 
the degradation of m^ species ; and not being in very 
good spirits, I determmed to enter a coffee-house, and 
seek amusement by a perusal of the newspapers. I sat 
down, and happened to cast my eye over the last co- 
lumn, which consisted of nothing but narratives of rapes, 
robberies, and murders. Though I knew that this was 
not at all uncommon, and that every day's paper of in- 
telligence could furnish something of a similar history ; 
yet being in a melancholy mood, I was particularly 
struck by it ; and hastily laying down the paper, and 
paying for my dish of coffee, I put on my hat, and re- 
solved to walk to my little rural retirement about four 
miles from this turbulent scene. 

As I walked along, I could not help calling to mind» 
with sentiments of extreme regret, the pleasing ideas 
with which I had set out in the morning. All was then 
tranquillity and benevolence. But I have seen, in the 
space of a few hours only, such pictures of human mi- 
sery and perverseness, as could not but occasion uneasi- 
ness in a mind not utterly destitute of sympathy. 

Surely, said I, nature, or the God of nature, never 
intended that man should be so degraded. It is passion 
which deforms the beauty of the moral world ; it is 
wickedness and the neglect of religion which renders man 
more miserable tlian the brute, who is happy in his in* 
sensibility. What then can I think of those writers who 
argue in defence of immorality, and against revelation ? 
What of those governors of the world, who bestow no 
attention in preserving the morals of Uie common peo- 
ple, and encouraging the teachers of such doctrines as 
conduce to the raising of the reptile man from the vo- 
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lualjuy abasement in which his evil incHoatiofis are able 
to involve him ? Let the magistrate, the clergjt the 
rich and poweifikl of every occupation, whose example 
is irresiatible, exert themselves in diffusing virtuous prin- 
ciples and practices among the people at large. Such 
bnievolence, more beneficial than afl pecuniary bounty, 
conndered only as [Nreventing temporal misery, causes 
man to approach nearer to his benignant Maker, than 
any other conduct. To that Maker, said I, let those 
who have charity apply themselves "in prayer for the di» 
minution of evil of all kinds, and the extension of hap- 
piness and peace. 

I was musing on such subjects when I found myself 
. at the door of my Kttle cottage. The evening was .beau- 
tiful. The clouds in the west were variegated with co- 
lors, such as no pencil has yet been able to imitate. My 
gaiden breathed odors, and displayed the bloom of 
shrubs, such as might adorn the Elysian fields of the po- 
fitSm All conspired to restore the tranquillity of the 
morning ; and when I retired to rest, my spirits being 
composed, I soon sunk into a sweet sleep, pleasingly 
interrupted in the morning by a dream, which as it ap- 
peared to have some connection with the ideas which I 
bad entertained in the day, I shall relate. 
' I thought I was on a large plain covered over with 
flocks of innumerable sheep. They appeared to strag- 
gle without a guide. Many had their fleeces torn by 
brambles, some were lost in a barten wilderness, others 
were pursued by wolves, and not a few were constantly 
engaged in annoying each other with their horns. There 
was a general bleating in a tone expressive of great dis- 
tress.- I pitied the poor creatures, but saw no hopes of 
affording them relief, till I turned my eyes to the east- 
em part of the plain, when I beheld a venerable shep- 
herd with his crook inviting the sheep into a fold, 
through which ran a delightful stream of clear water. 
Many rushed in, and began to drink with avidity. The 
alteration in their appearance was in the highest degree 
pleasing. The lambs played about without any fear of 
the wolf, and the sheep lay and basked in the sunshine, 
or sought refreshment in the cool shade. The shep- 
herd's looks were benevolent beyond expression. He 
made use of every enticement to bring the sheep into 

%2 
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the fbldy but many would not hear his Toice, and some 
seemed to hear it» but perrersdy ran away from him. I 
saw those who were so unhappy as to roiue to cofcav 
perish miserably by fidling fin>m rocks* by &niine» 1^ 
the violence of the wolf^ md by disease. I turned finran 
the painful prospect to see the good shephenl and his 
fold ; and I thought at the dose of the day he kd the 
sheep into a green pasture, the Tcidure and fertflity of 
which was increased by the gentle river which flowed 
through the middle of it. 

I W3B so delighted with the scene, that I was going to 
caU out to the shepherd in an cisaj of joy, when I 
awoke. 

■ I could not but lament the absence of so pleasing a vi^ 
sion ; but the avocations and necessities of life called me 
from my bed, which I left with resohitions of devot- 
ing the rest of my life to the alleviation of evfl wherever 
I fiiould find it, and to the securing of his &vor who can 
lead me from the vale of misery to the waters of comfbft 
and the fountain of life. 

I am, Sir, your's, &c. 

A C0NT£MPLAT1VS RAMBLER. 



EVENING LX. 

ON THE SIMPLICITY AND HONESTY OF MEN OF 

TRUE GENIUS. 

MEN of genius see a beauty (to kaaon,) unknown 
to others in the subjects which they contemplate. 
They become enamored with the form of ideal beauty, 
and, like other lovers, regard but little nuuiy thiflffis 
which solicit the notice and attach the heart of the 
multitude. 

Joseph Scaliger has said. Jamais bomme n^ fiit poeU^ 
9U aima la lecture des poetesy qui n'eut la cteur iusis €M 
bon lieu. No man ever <was a poeU or delighted in read^ 
ing the poets J <whose heart did not lie in the right flofigi 
and Horace said before him, 

........ Levis hac insaoia qiuurtai 

Virtutes habeat sic collige } vatis avarus 

N«A temera est animus -, vcrSus amat, hoc stodcS onum. 
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Poets and men of genius are frequently no one's ene- 
mies but their own. From their contempt of riches they 
too often fall into poverty, and live iti an ignorance of 
that bumble Icind of wisdom, which, though it makes 
no conspicuous figure, contributes much to comfort. 
Thev become the dupes of designing men ; of little 
mifiot that grovel in the mire; of men who, though 
ther cannot see fiu* above the earth, yet wx their interest 
wiui Kivat acuteness, and pursue it with artifice that hcI- 
dom rails of good success, and who look upon periioris 
employing their time in making venies, pictures, or in 
reading books, as simpletonit easily to be deceived ; as 
much their natural prey, as the pigcron is to fne kite. 

It is therefore to be wished that, in obedience to the 
scriptural rule, men of genius would endeavor to unit«» 
the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the 
dove. 

But as to this dove-like innocence, there arc who con- 
trovert with powerful arguments, its peculiar prevalence 
in poets and men of genius. { rather think there is a 
tendency to it in them ; but, as it happens in most ge- 
neral rules, there are many exceptions. 

Horace says, a poet is seldom avaricious ; but proofs 
to the contrary nuy be brought : yet the assertion is, in 
general, true ; for there are many more proofs of their 
want of thrift, and their contempt of riches. 

The instance of Pindar, in the second Isthmian ode, 
suggesting a hint of his wants to Xoiiacrates of Agri- 
gcntum whom he was celebrating, is cited as an instance 
of poetical meanness and avarice. 

In distress he might make such an application with- 
out beiM avaricious. The very want, which drove him 
to so disagreeable a necessity, might be occasioned 
by bit contempt of money. 

Mr. Pope was, I believe, strongly attached to money, 
and knew both how to gain and keep it. But not so 
Spencer, nor Shakspeare, nor Dryden, nor Otway. 

It is to be wished that ptjcts, and artists of genius, 
woulil add discretion to their taste and skill ; for it is la- 
mentable that they who give so much pleasure to others 
ibouid make themselves miserable. 

There is, after all, something amiabW m ^Wn ivRv<i^\\^ 
dtjr Mad geaerovty. It presorvet Ui«ia fraiia Xxm^^i^ 
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tions. You may, in general, make a safe agreement with 
a man of gcniu8 ; I mean, of true genius ; for as to the 
mere pretenders to geniuSf many of them are remarka- 
ble for duplicity and knavery. 

Rut if poets and men of genius are free from avaricff 
they have shewn themselves prone to other passions equal- 
ly or more detrimental. They have been voluptuaries in 
the extreme ; and, upon the whole, they do not appear 
to have surpassed the rest of mankind in happiness so 
much as in talents. 

The plcAHures of genius, in its exertions^ arc certainly 
fxtiiiisite; but the horrors of a gaol, and of wantf or 
disease, mu^t greatly lessen, if not totally destroy them ; 
and the applause and renown bestowed upon them^ how- 
ever flattering to the human heart, are but a poor recom^ 
"pense for the aggravated distresses of private life^ which 
often involve a wife and family. Since eenius must be 
supposed to have been iK'Stowed as a ^ift conducive to 
the happiness of him who possesses ity let him tike 
rare to add to it discretion, and that useful but humble 
kind of wisdom called common sense. 



EVKNING LXT. 

ON THE CONTEMPT THROWN ON POETRY BY THE 

SORDID. 

Prorul, o prncul c.lCt piofanil 

NOTHING contributes more to prove the spirituali* 
ty of man, than the exalted delight which he ii 
able to derive from the operations of his intellect or hil 
fancy. The pleasures of sense have indeed too much 
seductive influence on us all ; but we are all ready to ae* 
knowledge that they arc transient and unsatisfactory. 
The pleasures of the intellect, on the contrary, increaie 
with m<Iulgence, and give a delight no less exalted tbaa 
pure, and far more pennanent than the gratiiications of 
sensuality. 

. The soul is charmed with the creations of a true poet 
Visions of bliss arc excited^ and the enraptured nadar 
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enjoys in fimcy all the happiness of Elysium.^' Language 
embellished with art and harmony, introduces ideas of 
bliss into the mind witlr irresistible force* and the reader 
or composer is raised, in the hour of retirement, above 
this orb, to roam in fields of delight. 

But his excursion is transitory. His natural wants, 
and his. social connections, draw him down again to the 
earth. Yet die soul, conscious of her kindred to heaven, 
will still be striving to escape, and eyes the ^iHen sun like 
an eagle confined in a cage. God has given it as a privilege 
to pure minds uncontaminated by intemperance and 
vice, to escape from the body and soar to their native 
cHmes. 

Ambition and avarice, and the necessary business' of 
the world, require so much time and attention, that but 
little is left for the delightful flights of fancy. Indeedf 
the men of business are so warmly attached to their own 
j>ur8uits and modes of life, that they affect to despise 
the pleasures of poetry as trifling and nonsensical. O 
blind and stupid f ye rob yourselves of one of the sweets 
est alleviations of your toils ; the pleasant pastime which 
Providence has allotted man, to brighten his prospects, 
and to mitigate his sorrows. Your souls are locked up 
in the iron chests with your guineas, or confined in their 
flights to the regions of Change Alley and yciir ac- 
compting houses. If your dull toils are necessary as so- 
ciety now exists, which I fear I must allow, be content 
with the promts and the honors of them, but do not 
throw contempt on poesy, whose origin is divine. 

The contempt in which the poet's art is held by the 
men of business is easily accounted for. They do not 
understand it. They know not its nature ; they have 
never experienced its effect in themselves, and therefore 
they ar^ unable to estimate its power on the bosoms of 
others. One thing they clearly see, and it gives them a 
dislike to it. They see that it has no tendency to en- 
rich or aggrandize ; and they have heard, or observed, 
that the most ingenious poets have been remarkable for 
indigence. This alone is sufficient to make them both 
hate and despise even a Homer, a Virgil, and a Milton. 
What nonsense to be measuring syllables, and talking of 
purling streams, shady groves, and mossy banks, to a 
man who has no taste for any thing but ncws^^^rs.^ and 
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who is constantly engaged in contemplating the subHme 
subject of the consols^ scrip, annuities, and lottery tick* 
ets ! Such an one considers himself as a Solomon when 
he compares himself with a. man of rhymes ; for so he 
would call a Dryden, a Pope, and a Gray. 

The majority of those who are the slaves of covetcme- 
ness and pride, carry their contempt for poetry and its ad<> 
mirers to the utmost extent; yet after all, their contempfe 
recoils upon themselves, for it arises from their igno* 
ranee and insensibility. 

But many will say, that the love of poetry is hicom- 
patible with prudence ; and it must be confessed and la- 
mented that a very warm attachment to it is apt, like 2^ 
other passions, to engross the attention entirely. 

The calls of a wife and children, and indeed of a man's 
own personal wants, are so importunate, and at the same 
time so just, that they must be satisfied before particular 
attention can be paod to any mere amusement. Bat 
tiiere are few situations in life where business is so or* 
gent as not to allow some leisure. Poetry and the other 
fine arts are admirably adapted to fill such intervals in- 
nocently and pleasurably. 

Let a distinction be made between reading and compo- 
sing. They who are from choice or necessity engaged 
in the .''.f&irs of the world should be content with raiding 
poetry, and never think ofxomposing it. Others whose 
fortunes are easy and secure, may very safely and honor- 
ably obey the impulse of their genius and inclination in 
writing verse. 

• All I mean to contend for is the honor of the art. It 
has been sadly degraded by the votaries of Piutus. It is 
far above any pursuits of which a narrow and mercenary 
mind is capable. This nation is mercantile, and if wealth 
is to engross honor, what is to become of the arts of 
whom honor is the nurse ? The arts should be encoura^ 
ged in a mere mtile people, because they open, enlarge, 
and refine the human mind, so as to enable it to enjoy 
that wealth for which merchandize is instituted. Does 
the accumulation of money and the increase of property 
always contribute to happiness and the dignity of hu- 
man nature \ Experience evinces that a man may be su- 
perlatively rich, and at the same time very mean and ve^ 
ly unhappy^ It i& live impTOxevnexit of the xnind, it it 
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the vaudtatibn of the ideas which, next to religion and 
monlityy tend most to human happiness and perfection. 

Let poets therefore be held in high honor. By poets I 
mean not trivial rhymers and common-place versifiers, 
hut men to whom nature has given such a degree of sense 
and seniil»lity as enables them to transport tiieir readers 
wilii every passion or fancy which they mean to excite. 
Sodi do not abound. Indeed the first rate appear but 
ODoe in an age, perhaps in many ages. There are, how- 
efCTy in the seonid rank considerable numbers to whom 
every eidightened and liberal mind will be happy in gi- 
ving hooor, as to the improvers and soothers of the hu- 
man bosom in the soft hour of prosperous leisure, and al- 
so in the time of tribulation. 

I cannoty on this occasion, deny myself the pleasure of 
remarking, that a beautiful vein of originality pervades 
the poems of our contemporary, Mr. Cowper. He exhi- 
biU also a virtuous freedom of sentiment, and a manly 
force of expression, which render him worthy to be 
deoned the Juvenal of his age. Possessed of genius and 
-^irit, he stands forth an avowed and powerfiil champion 
of moral and religious reformation ; and while he admo- 
nishes with all the rigor of censorial discipline, he charms 
with the luminous language and vivid coloring of de- 
scriptive poetry. 



EVENING LXII. 

ON THE SAVAGE MANNERS OF THE SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDERS, AND THE BEST MEANS OF IMPROVING 
THEM. 

IT is impossible to read the voyages to the South Seas 
without great delight ; but the delight is intemipted 
too frequently by sentiments of horror and of painful 
sympathy. Our newly-discovered fellow -creatures ap- 
pear in many amiable points of view ; they are generous, 
sensible, and friendly. Their hearts seem to be peculi- 
arly susceptible of pleasure and of pain ; but they are 
guided too implicitly by their lively sensations, and their 
reason appears to be universally overpowered by the vio- 
lence of their passions. Though by no means cruel and 
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fanocious in their natural temper, they exbifait» under tlie 
operation of revenge and superstition^ the most horrid 
instances of savage barbarity. 

Much has been written on the subject of Anthropo- 
phagi or Cannibals ; and many entertained a'sasiHCion 
that they did not at present exist, if it were tme that 
they ever existed. But the late voyages hare rendered 
that truth, disgraceful as it is to human nature, induhft^ 
ble. It is a circumstance which aggravates, instead of 
extenuating the malignity of their jMactice, that it arises 
not from hunger and necessity, but from a diabolical 
sentiment of revenge. That passion, uncontroled by re^ 
ligion and philosophy, is not to be gratified completely 
but by the destruction of the unhappy obfect of it, and 
even by tearing it in pieces, and devouring it with a ca- 
nine ferocity. Is it not easy to perceive, in practices so 
malignant, the interference of an Evil Spirit ? 

The accounts of our late circumnavigators are unques- 
tionably true, and they evince the necessity of endeavor- 
ing by the very first opportunity to call the strangers 
from the error of their ways, and to initiate them in the 
benevolent doctrines of Christianity. 

Superstition also exhibits a scene in the South Seas not 
Jess shocking than revenge. To sacrifice a fellow-crea- 
ture in order to please a benignant Deity, is a desigi^ 
which the Evil Spirit only could infuse into the heart of 
man. The practice is by no means peculiar to the Isl- 
anders of the Southern main ; it prevailed among the an- 
cient Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Canaanites ; and even 
Abraham, mistaking the real will of God, would have 
sacrificed his son Isaac, if the hand of Heaven, had not, 
for the correction of this fatal mistake, interposed, and 
supplied one of the bestial train as a more acceptable 
ojffering. Philo indeed detracts fix)m the merit of Abra- 
ham's faith and intention, by asserting, that many kings 
and nations accustomed themselves to sacrifice their fir^ 
bom sons, for the sake of propitiating an angry Deity. 
There is a passage in the close of the third chapter of 
the second book of Kings, which fiilly confirms the idea 
that Abraham's was not a single instance^-^' And when 
the King of Moab saw that the battle was too sore for 
him, he took with him seven hundred men that drew 
swordSf to break through even unto the kingdom of 
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Edom ; but they could not. Then he took his eldest 
6OD9 thAt should have rdgned in his steady' and offered 
him for a burnt-offering upon the wall." • It is shocking 
beyond expression, that a father should inunolate a 
son ; but what deed is so ne&rious of which the natural 
Bian, unassisted by the grace of God» is not capable ? 
Aristotle says, that it was usual among the Trebattiy 
for a son to sacrifice a father.* I make no conunent on 
deeds which carry with them their own immediate con- 
denmation. 

Bift I cannot but be struck with the wonderful simi- 
larity observable in the manners and superstitions of sa- 
vage men throughout the world, and in all ages. The 
idea of propitiating the Deity by bloodshed, or the sa* 
crifice of some living creatures, either human or bestial, 
is almost universal. The sacrifice of animals began witli 
Abel, and it is probable that the tradition of its being 
acceptable to God, was handed down from him to the 
days of Naih. Noah himself exhibited an example of 
it to all posterity, for on his departure from the ai'k, we 
read, that he " builded an altar unto the Lord, and took 
of every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, and of- 
fered burnt-offerings on the altar ; and the Lord smelled 
a sweet savor ; and the Lord said in his heart, I will 
not again curse the ground any more for man's sake." 

It seems probable, that as men were dispersed through 
various parts of the world from the ark of Noah, they 
carried with them the example of sacrificing ai.-imais, 
and diffused the idea that God was pleased with t!iem, 
as indications of faith and sincerity. 

Thei'e is, I think, no doubt but that they were types 
or faint adumbrations of the great sacrifice that was to 
be made by the Lamb of God for the sins of the whole 
world. It is to be attributed to a well-meaning, but 
superstitious excess, that in the place of irrational ani- 
mals, the' nations at length sacrificed human creatures. 
This is to account for it by the most candid conjecture ; 
but I believe it will be consistent with reason and Scrip- 
ture to suppose, that it was the Evil Being who tempted 
man to break one of the first laws of God, which says, 
Thou shal* do no murder. 

It is certain that God cannot behold such deeds with 

* Id Topicls, lib. ii. cap. ult. 

VOL. n. T 
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any other aentiments but those of extreme diipleHnrPi 
Whoflo sheddeth man's bkxxly by man shall lus blood 
be shedy" was the edict of Him who made main and 
who alone possesses a right to dispose of him. ** WiB I 
eat the flc^ of bulls, or drink the bkxxl of goats f 
saith the Lord. Much less can he delist in the Uood 
of his favorite creature. 

Can any man then of common humanity^ in the civi- 
lian countries of Europe, avoid most eamc^y wishing, 
that these poor childrni of nature in the Pacific Ocean 
might learn what that means, ^ I will have mer^ and 
not sacrifice ?" 

The exposing or murdering of infants is another sa- 
vage practice which disgraces all those virtues and amia^ 
ble dispositions which are represented as existing in a rc)- 
markable degree among these Islanders. This practicei 
like the others which I have mentioned, pic^-ailed also 
among the ancients before the Christian zra. Moses 
was exposed, as were Romulus and Remus among the 
Romans, and Oedipus among the Greeks. But the 
Greeks and Romans used to place wiih the exposed in- 
fant some valuable things which might induce the tra- 
veller who should find it to take care of it, if it were 
alive, and to bury it, if dead. I do not indeed recol- 
lect any country ui which, like Otaheite, there seemed 
to l)C a combination of the rich and powerful to destroy 
their offspring. Poverty, indeed, and shame, frequently 
caused such acts of extreme barbarity among individuajt 
in civilized nations ; but they were never tolerated or 
countenanced, but on the contrary, severely punished, 
whcre^'cr Christianity has been introduced. The Found- 
ling Hospital in England, while it does honor to human 
nature as a charitable institution, reflects some disgrace 
upon it, since it proves that parents abound in England 
who are ready to relinquish their offspring for ever. In- 
deed the prevailing practice of putting children out to 
nurKC, even when the mother is healthy and able to af- 
ford it the nourishment which nature gave, is not very 
honorable to the sentimental affections of those in ho at 
the same time pretend to an uncommon share of- s)'m* 
pathetic refinement. 

This neglect, however, though culpable, is not in the 
umaWvfit. degree comparable to the cruelty of the Island-* 
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with whom our navigators have lately made the world 
acquainted. Christianity would not pi^rmit such abomi- 
nable practices^ and therefore it is incumbent upon those 
rulers who have caused the discovery of these people, to 
take care that Uiey shall be instructed, as soon as they 
can be made capable of receiving instruction, in the 
truths of the religion of Jesus Christ Was Omiah bap- 
tised ? or was he in any respect prepared to improve 
the spiritual state of his countrymen r If not, I cannot 
help lamenting that the zeal for the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, that is (as Christians must deem it,) a zeal for 
the diffusion of happiness, is greatly relaxed among us. 

I say ^nothing of the theft and lustj and other evil 
practices and habits which prevail remarkably among 
these Islanders, since they are trifling faults, however 
heinous in themselves, when contrasted with the atro- 
cious crimes of which I have already spoken. When 
greater evils are corrected, the more inconsiderable will 
soon be removed. 

I cannot help expressing the pleasure I felt in reading 
the last voyages, at that passage, which relates that the 
Spamards had set up a cross, with the inscription Chris- 
Tus vmciT. It is an honor to that nation to have first 
introduced the name of Christ into these Islands. There 
is in this enlightened age, and in the benevolent temper 
of the present times, no danger lest they should be guil- 
ty of cruelty in carrying on the conquests of Jesus Christ. 
The olive branch, and not the sword, is now borne un- 
der his banners. 

I wish our own nation had paid some regard to this no- 
ble object, as weU as to the observation of the transit of 
Venus, to botany, to longitude and latitude, and to 
other matters which belong to us only as inhabitants of 
this little planet. Wh:it a glorious voyage that will be, 
and Heaven grant that it may not be distant, when pious 
men shall carry the cross on the prows of their vessels, 
and triumphantly enter the havens of the Pacific Isles, 
announcing the good tidkigs of peace, joy, and im- 
mortality. 
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EVENING LXIII. 

ON STUDYING THE ART OF SPEAKING WITHOUT 
PREVIOUS CONTEMPLATION. 

IT is one reason why eloquence among the andenU 
had more eflfect than among the modems, that they 
had not the art of printing, and that the mogt diffusive me^ 
thod of communicating ideas in the age of Demosthenes 
and Cicero was oral utterance. The modes of transcrib- 
ing written copies were slow, and the opportunities of 
distributing them few and incommodious. All therefore 
who wished to raise themselves to importance, or to be- 
nefit the public by their knowledge or their wisdom, stu- 
died to accomplish themselves in the arts of oratory. 

But in modem times, and especially in England, there 
is nothing which cannot be communicated in a few 
hours to larger multitudes than ever were assembled in 
an auditory, or that could possibly hear the voice of the 
loudest orator. Among us, every day, and almost every 
hour of the day, teems with newspapers ; but when the 
Athenians desired to hear something new, it was neces- 
sary to ask for intelligence of strangers as they arrived 
in the port, or to listen to the popular rhetoncians ia 
the public assemblies. 

But not only from newspapers, but from books also 
and pamphlets, the modems are able to draw infomub* 
tion, and to catch the fire of public virtue or sedition, 
perhaps more effectually than it wal ever diffused by 
the harangue of the speaker. 

The art of printing, the wonderful dispatch wjth 
which it is practised, the expeditious modes of publica- 
tion, and the general love of reading whatever comes re- 
commended by the grace of novelty, have rendered the 
art of speaking, or artificial rhetoric, far less requisite 
in modem times than in the ages of antiquity. Yet it is 
still sufficiently useful and ornamental to justify great 
care in its cultivation. 

But there have arisen teachers who have labored to 
persuade the world, that the ait of speaking ought to 
be considered as the very first accomplishment of hum.in 
nature. Every opprobrious epithet is bestowed on tlie 
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dead languages^ and they who have devoted their lives 
to the study of them are represented as the slaves of pre- 
judice. I cannot help thinking that their'zeal in &vor of 
an art which they have studied, has carried them far be- 
yond the linuts of good sense and propriety. 
' Their precepts tend to make men declaimers in com- 
moa conversation ; than which character few can be less 
agreeable. Let us suppose every man who sits in a so- 
cial circle, talking only to distinguish himself for his 
powers of oratory. All would be speakers, and none 
hearers. Such speakers ought to hire an audience to 
listen to them at so much an hour. The sight of such a 
meeting would be ludicrous and entertaining'; but the 
ears would be disgusted by jargon and dissonance. The 
ease and the simplicity of natural conversation would be 
lost amidst the dforts of arL Men of sense, to whom 
nature has given the organs of utterance without defect, 
will never be at a loss to express themselves with propri- 
ety, and with sufficient grace, though they should never 
have cultivated the art of speaking in the arrogant schools 
of modem rhetoricians. 

Much is said on the defective state of pulpit elocution. 
There are certainly defects in it ; but I am not convin- 
ced that the precepts or examples of theatrical teachers, 
will introduce a species of pulpit oratory in every re- 
K>ectto be approved. It has long been agreed, that the 
«ocution and action which becomes the stage, are unfit 
for the pulpit. For what reason f Certainly because 
they display too much art, or rather artifice, to appear 
with grace or dignity in him who is to speak the truth, 
as it is in Jesus, with all sincerity and simplicity. Some 
preachers are careless and indifterent, and on that ac- 
count greatly reprehensible ; but it is difficult to believe 
that men of sense and liberal education, if they are ear- 
nestly devout, and willing to exert themselves, cannot 
deliver their harangues from the pulpit without the in- 
structions of a player. I believe there is reason to think 
that most players might receive instruction, even in their 
own £Eivorite art of speaking, from a clergyman of sound 
sense, regularly and duly cultivated ; but men of this 
charaucter have usually learned, with their other virtues, 
the virtue of modesty. One hint of advice to them on 
the art of speaking will, if followed, become more 8er« 
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viceablcthan all the instructions of a mercenary declaim-, 
or. Let them speak sufficiently loud, distinctly, and 
earnestly. Nature and truth will prevail over the hearts 
of their hearers, when trick and artifice shall assault in 
vain. 

I beg leave to ask the pretending orators, whether the 
theatric manner would be tolerated at the bar ? Judge, 
jur>', plaintiff, and defendant, would unite in disapproT- 
ing it. They would feel sentiments of anger and con- 
tempt at it. They would suppose themselves to be in- 
sulted by it. And the advocate would immediately see 
the necessity of unlearning that part of his preparation 
for the eloquence of the biu*, which he had acquired in 
the school of the theatre. 

In what department then is this sort of oratory which 
the players recommend really useful ? Not in conversa- 
tion, not in the pulpit, not at the bar. It must therefore 
be remanded to the place whence it came, to the stage. 

And however warmly the patrons of the art of 
speaking may declaim against my doctrine, I shall not 
be afraid to maintain, that it is infinitely more advanta- 
geous to cultivate the art of thinkings than the art of 
speaking. A store of various knowledge, acquired by a 
good education with an improved judgment, and with 
but a transient attention to the art of speaking, as it is 
systematically taught, will furnish a man possessed of a 
natural good ear and voice with sufficient eloquence. 
The mind, the source from which all true eloquence 
must flow, is first to be adomevl. A man should learn, 
like the disciples of Pythagoras, to be silent a considera- 
ble time, tiiat he may be able to fix his attention on 
books. Great talkers are but little thinkers. One might 
indeed suppose, that where there are many words there 
must also be many ideas ; but experience evinces the 
possibility of talking long, loudly, and even rhetorically 9 
without knowledge, without judgment, and without 
common sense. 

Does not reason suggest, that the solid qualities should 
he studied before the ornamental ? On what is the oma^ 
ment to be fixed, if there is no substantial support be^ 
neath it ? The beauties of the Corinthian capitu rest on 
a solid shaft. Does not reason prescribe the necessity of 
accumulating a stock of materials, before we venture om 
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expence and consumption f How can the'water flow in 
the pipes of conveyance, if there is none in the reservoir ? 
How shall he be a speaker who, having attended only or 
chiefly to utterance, has neglected to provide a store of 
materials ? Sense, knowledge, judgment, I repeat, are 
first to be sought, and when they are acquired, a very 
little attention to rules and practice will make an orator 
completely skilled for all the good purposes of his profes- 
sion. It must be remembered, that a good man wii! not 
qualify himself merely from vanity, for ostentatious pur- 
poses, but to do good, and to become really respectable 
by solid merit. But will words, however smoothly and 
affectedly uttered, stand in the place of deeds, or of ha- 
bitual and well-confirmed skill in an art, science, or pro- 
fession ? 

Indeed, this is a wordy age, and speaking has done 
much more injury to the public than benefit. Public 
business is impeded, doubts and difHouIties unnecessari- 
ly raised, and faction and sedition fostered, by preten- 
ders to oratory. Let not the next generation be educat- 
ed, according to the earnest advice of some instructors, 
merely 3L8 praters. An age of praters ! What a misfor- 
tune to those whose situation condemns them to be 
hearers of them L Indeed, the nation at large, and the 
cause of learning and virtue, must suffer greatly when- 
ever the taste for speaking supersedes the love of read- 
ing and reflection. True wisdom is the child of contem- 
plation. Orators amuse the vulgar, and mislead them. 
Orators, when they are only orators, that is, men who, 
possessing a flow of words, have acquired by^ habit an 
artificial method of lavishing them on all occasions, with 
little meanine, and without sincerity, are the bane of bu- 
siness, and the pest of society. If Englishmen had bctn 
more active and less talkative in the last war, the national 
grandeur would not have been disgracefully diminished. 

The theatrical, declamatory, or sophistical mode of 
instructing the rising generation in the art of speaking, 
is no less hurtfiil to true eloquence, as an art, and as a 
matter of taste, than it would be injurious to the com- 
monwealth, if it were universal. The best judges ac- 
knowledge, that eloquence was ruined after it began to 
be taught by sophists and p-ammarians in the schools. 
Of ^leaking, as well as writmg, good sense is the source. 
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Sfipere eit printipium et fins. Without knowltdgc and 
MTiic, the fiiiest'irl'icutiuri \% but a« a feouiuling braat and a 
tinkling cyml>al ; atrJ di'itaiit be: the? day when £ng:i«b- 
ni':ii» zm*ix\'^ whom tru*; e!f^|ucnce ha.« c^en appeared 
in defence of liberty, %Yu\\ b<^ led to tacrificv manly «»iff 
tfi tnnpty triuiid, the langat:^e of tru'.h and nature to the 
trick«ot ioiihif>t«, to the decUmation of schoolbov rhcto- 
nc, atfl Vi the t«diou« yet delusive' tTiuh of trading po- 
litici.in'i a:id mercenary plead^'ni. 



KVKNINC; LXIV. 

OM mtSEIlVlNG THE DIGNITY OF THE LiriaAftT 

iLfcPUAtlC. 

ALL Immi:) arts ?rt found to flo^jriiili or decayt ao 
ci>rdirig t'j 4h'' drjjnrr of e^tirem or o^ contempt in 
which they are held by the^^eneral opinion. Poetryt 
eloqu'-nce, and wiutever conuitutet polite literature, 
cannot exi^t under the chilling influence of neglect. The 
II in-iliin'.' of f4vor 14 neCwSviryto exp.ind th«?tr bl/NHoms 
and mature their fruit. Excellence in aiiv art reqimcf 
C'jiiMd'.T;ih!e aptjIifMtion a) well a^ a natural capacity; but 
there are f"w w-i i will app!/ their abilities with conttan- 
cy tu buch %'.iWyt:\s a« are attended with no honor^ and 
at the %am^ time with little advantage. 

It i-i therefore of con4ef|ucnce to literature, and to 
the i.nprovementof the human mind, that the dignity of 
the lit<rrary p.-public should be tiuppc^rted. In that re- 

f>iiblif.', a>i well an in the p<jiitical, the brightett and moit 
.1 if] rig lustre of character mubt be deriv(2 from the me- 
rit of the coiibtiiueiit membcrb ; but in both there are ex- 
trinsic cinruinbtaiiccs which caimot but pruduce a very 
powerlul cfR-ct. 

One of the ni/j«t injurious event* that can happen in 
the learned ttate, unlike the civil in thi« inttance, i« a 
gi'n'n-al ditpohition in ita meml>er« to trade with their 
|>nj<luce. A miTcenary author by profettion i;> not like^ 
ly to consider the truth or propriety of things, but to 
comply with th" reigninjc ta«te and principles, in whate- 
tenjbj'ct hca^iopt« for hi« di«cu»«ion. Inunorality, 
M fidelity t arid faliic latU: intyuc^ivevtu WiC\ Xy^ \«c^«2ftp 
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menfiod, even agaiiH*. conviction, by him who, with little 
principle, turns the honorable profession of letters to a 
craft, and renders its first object, not the advancement of 
learning, but the acquisition of lucre. 

The public, though deceived for a time, will be at 
last disabused ; and, finding error and folly propagated 
by the books it has admired, will lose much of its regard 
for books in general, and for universal literature. The 
good authors will be confounded with the bad, and their 
numbers will in course be diminished. They who woijld 
otherwise have shone with lustre in the schools of philo- 
sophy and the arts, will be tempted to shun the studies 
from which no honor redounds, and to join tlie vul;^ar 
throng in the pursuit of gold. 

Nam si Pieria qua<lrans tibi niillus in umb.a 
Ostendatur, ame& iiumen victum'|ue Muchatrx 
£t veudaii, ^c. Jttv. 

Venality has an immediate tendency to impair genius. 
It draws off its attention from the sublime and beautiful 
objects of art and nature, diminishts the love of truth 
and liberty, and confines the mind to the narrow con- 
templation of profit and loss, the price of the funds, and 
the premiums of usui/. 

I divide the inembers of the literary republic into two 
sorts, writers and readers ; and I venture to affirm, that 
the excellence of writers depends greatly on the judg- 
ment of readers. If tlie taste or readers h CApricious or 
erroneous, tlie popalir writer, v/ho aims at pppliuse, 
will be under strong temptatioas to conform his writings 
to it in opposition to his better judjrn lent, Fcr instance, 
if the rage had continued for that kind cf writing which 
is denominated the S HAND" AN, many men of parts and 
abilities would have endeavored to imitale it, though 
cO'ifL.isedly irregular and indefensible by the be^ iaws 
h )i:h (/fright reason and sound criticism. If the stylo of 
our Br-iish Ossian had been universally approved, thjre 
is little doubt but that our poets would ha\ e copied it, 
th:/i7h it h ii':t conformable to true taste, nor to any one 
of iluue c- issic^l models, in the admiration of which the 
vaj"i:>i»3 r.jjs and natif)nsoL* the wfnvi h?ive so long been 
iniiO.l. No'h: \;: i> so irrej-jjp.r and anom.dous, but it 
m\)' liezome f^oliin laoie ; and when i. is o ice fashionaf* 
b>^ it will be m:\ !e a modjl. 
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The disrnity of the repablic of letters is much lowefsi 
by the pub^intion of msny novels, pamphletSy and news- 
p^pers. Nevvepipers are not coatented to treat on the 
preva'Iing topic, the news of the day, ana the state of 
the nation ; but they enter into philosophy, criticism, 
and theology. They do not express themselves on these 
i'np^rtant subjects with diffidence, but determine with 
that air of superiority which real merit alone can daim, 
b.:t which ienorance and vanity is aptest to assume. II- 
liter:ite readers are easily misled by them. No books 
c.in counteract their effects ; for where one book is intrtv 
duced and read, ten thousand newspapers have had the 
a>i vantage of a previous perusal. 

I do nst intend to insinuate, that the papers are always 
cjipaWe and delusive ; but, from the frequency of their 
appearance, and the quantity which thev are (4)liged to 
furnish, it will happen that trash and ralshood will of- 
ten occupy an ample space in the best among them. 

If trilling publications convey no improper sentiments 
and ideas, yet they are ^11 injurious to letters, because 
they engross that time which should otherwise be be- 
stowed on b'>oks of established character, and subjects 
of incontestible importance. Books, as they cease to be 
wanted, cease also to be valued. The majority of read- 
ers, in consequence of their depraved taste and deficient 
knowledge, become incapable of forming an adequate 
idea of works profoundly learned* and eminently well 
composed. 

Dictionaries, compilations, and works distributed in 
weekly numbers, being intended solely to serve the pur- 
poses of interest, often appear in a mean yet ostenta- 
tious form, and detract from that respect which is due 
to real knowledge and original compositiohs. They mul- 
tiply books without adding any thing to the store of sci- 
ence ; and this also contributes to lower the general va- 
lue of books and the reputation of their compilers. 

A great quantity of any thing valuable naturally de- 
preciates it. A market overstocked reduces the price of 
commodity. Gold would soon lose its value, if every 
stream resembled the Tagus or Pactolus. When the dis- 
pensers of science, wisdom, and taste, were but few, 
*hey were honored extravagantly. Others, who may 
possess the same degree of science, wisdom, and taste. 
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^1 be less honoredy because they succeed those who 
were first in time, and because they publish their inven- 
tions when books were multiplied. 

Vanityy or the love of praise, would alone produce a 
greait number of books; but avarice produces many 
more. Yanitv, however, aims at excellence for the save 
of applause ; but avarice condescends to prostitution for 
the sake of gain. The public is distracted with the num- 
ber of publications, and the ignorant and injudicious of- 
ten purchase at a considerable price that which is of no 
value. In consequence of frequent disappointment and 
injury^ many cease to procure books even of allowed me- 
rit, and sit down with a prejudice that the literary repub- 
lic abounds with fraud. 

When this is the case, where is the dignity of leam- 
fng f True merit is confounded with false pretensions ; 
and, in consequence of general contempt, is much di- 
minished. 

It is certainly an object of great concern to human 
happiness, that good letters and solid science should be 
duly honored. When they have decayed, not only states, 
but the dignity and welfare of human nature, have been 
involved in their decline. 

It is self-evident, that one of the most obvious and ne- 
cessary means of raising the estimation of modem litera- 
ture, IS to take care that whatever is offered to the pub- 
lic shall have a sufficient degree of intrinsic merit, to de- 
serve and to repay its notice. Let none be writers who 
have not first been readers ; or, to speak more plainly, 
who are not qualified both by natural abilities and ac- 
quired attainments to afford pleasure and information. 
But who shall enforce this law ? Human affairs will in 
many respects take their own course, and defy control. 
And perhaps it would be wrong to restrain the efforts of 
enterprising poverty, or even to refiise the pleasure 
which attends the indulgence of innocent vanity. 

Those writers indeed, who, for the sake of a name or 
for lucre, publish works which militate against learning 
and religion can be ex -used by no apology. They are 
not only the disgrace of the literary republic, but of all 
society, and of the human race. 
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EVENING LXV. 

' ON ECONOMICS AS A SCIENCE. 

THAT logic, ethics, physic, and metaphysics, should 
claim the dignity of liberal arts or sciences, excites 
no Riirprize ; but that the art of manpeifg a house and 
family should be placed on a level with t-'icm, appears ra- 
ther wonderful. Yet it is certain that ceconomics were 
taught as a scholastic science by the ancient philor,opher8 ; 
and there still remains a very cunous book, in viLich 
Xenophon has recorded the doctrines of Socrates on the 
subject of oeconomy. At first sight one is apt to in-a- 
gine that philosophy has departed fiom her province when 
she enters on domestic manapcmeut ; and that it would 
be ridiculous to send a house-keeper or a liubbandman to 
Socrates for the improvement of good house^wifery or 
agriculture ; yet it must be confessed, that there is in the 
work of Xenophon nothing of impertinence, but a great 
deal of good sense most elegantly txpressetl. 

Notwithstanding the air of superiority which is aspum- 
€d hy logic, physics, and metaphysics, yet, considering 
the mfluence on human happiness, the greatest value 
should be placed on oeconomics ; for the others, as they 
are treated in the schools, are little more than specula- 
tions, and have but a very limited iafluence either on the 
regulation or the enjoyment of life. 

But the true paterjfiamilioj^ or master of a family, is 
one of the most respectable characters in society, and the 
science which directs his conduct, or reforms his mis- 
takes, is entitled to peculiar esteem. Such is that of 
economics ; and though it be tnie that the wisdom ob- 
tained by experience is the least fallible, yet it often costs 
so dearly, that the intrinsic value scarcely compensates 
the price. Whate\'er science is able to anticipate it, cer- 
tainly desen-es attention ; and there is nothing in v hich 
human industry and happiness dre greatly conversant, 
which may not be improved by those who consider it 
with the dispassionate attention of sound philosophy. 

Much of the misery which prevails at present in the 
world, is justly imputed to the want of oeconomy. But 
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the wordy ceconomy, is usually misundexstood. It is 
confined in its meaning to parsimony, though it undoubt* 
edly comprehends every thing which relates to the con- 
duct of a £ar;ily. Frugality is indeed a very considera- 
ble part of it ; but not the whole. It is the judicious 
government of a little community inhabiting one house, 
and usually allied by all the soft bands of ajfiinity and- 
consanguinity. The person who executes such a govern- 
ment should be eminently furnished with prudence and- 
benevolence. 

The rage for fashionable levities which has pervaded 
even the lower ranks, is singularly adverse to the know- 
ledge and the virtues which domestic life demands. Dress 
occupies the greater part both of the time and attention 
of many; and the consequence is too often ruin in polite 
Hie, bankruptcy in the commercial, and misery and dis- 
grace in all. 

It might be attended with great advantage to the com- 
munity> and to the happiness of particular persons, if 
some part of the time and attention bestowed on the 
ornamental parts of education, were transferred to those 
arts which teach the prudent management of domestic 
eoQcems. The conduct of children in the age of infon^ 
cy requires considerable skill, as well as tenderness ; and 
how ^ould she know how to enter upon it whose whole 
time has been spent in learning the polite accomplish-^ 
ments, which, though they add much to gracefulness, 
make no pretensions to utility ? She must be guided by^ 
servants, nurses, and medical practitioners ; but surely 
it would be safer and pleasanter to possess such a skill 
as should prevent her from lying entirely at the mercy of 
Ignorance, vanity, ofiiciousness, and presumption. 

As to music, which ladies spend so much time in learn- 
ing, it is well known that they seldom practise it when 
they have entered into the married state. Many other 
feminine accomplishments there are, which cease to at- 
tract attention when once their possessors are engaged 
in the care of a family. It is therefore probable, that 
the time consumed in the acqiiisition of things which 
are confessedly of no use to them, might be employed 
in acquiring such knowledge as would enable them to 
contribute greatly to the happiness of the man to whom 
they should give their hands and \ieaxt&, ^Xkidi^ >^ <2q^ 

VOL, II, U 
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dren which might be the pledges of their conjugal lofm 
I by no means refer them to Xenophon or Socrates 
for instruction in domestic management. Their own 
parents should conmiunicate the result of their experience 
and observation on the subject. Above all, they should 
inspire them with a love of home, and the pleasures and 
virtues of an affectionate £unily association. 

Complaints have been made that, in the present age^' 
marriage is not sufficiently prevalent, or, at least, that 
good husbands are not numerous. The men who zppesar 
to be insensible to female charms, allege in excuse fear 
their not soliciting some lady in marriage, that such are 
the expensive manners, dress, and amusements 6f the 
fiashionable part of the sex, so little their skill in conduct- 
ing a fimil^, and such their ignorance of oeconomy, that 
to be mamed is often to be ruined even "in the fnidst of 
affluence. 

The viciousness of many among the sex enables vicious 
men to gratify their desires at a small eiLpence. All the 
meaner part of mankind, of which pertiaps consists the 
greater number, are unwilling to incur the danger of dis- 
sipating their fortunes in supporting a woman who can 
contribute nothing to the alleviation of their cares by do- 
mestic prudence and discreet oeconomy. 

In every view it appears most clearly, that nothing 
yrould contribute more to the happiness of females, and 
indeed of men and families in general, than a cultivation 
of that unostentatious knowledge wHch is in hourly re- 
quest, and without which there can be little permanent 
security in the most exalted rank and most abundant af- 
fluence. Socrates judged wisely, therefore, in ranking 
^economics among the most useful and honorable di the 
arts and sciences. 



EVENING LXVI. 

ON Milton's defences. 

"Iv^OM all who are happy enough to have a taste for 

'^Sjjoetry, and a love of liberty, whatever work is de- 

rjj^to future a|;es with the name of Milton on 

\ 

\ 
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the title-page, cannot fail to attract a reverential regard. 
The vigor of his mind, and the depth of his learning, 
mark his prosaic vrorks with strong features, with vigor 
and variety of style, with solidity and extent of know- 
ledge. 

His History of England is perhaps an exception. This 
subject, which one would have thought likely to kindle 
the fire of his genius, seems to be unaccountably defi- 
cient in his usual spirit. It is really dull. But ms De~ 
fence of the people of Englandf his Second Defence^ and 
his Defence of himself display all the fire, the nervous, 
the masculine eloquence of the apologist, in a diction of 
classical beauty. 

It is at the same time matter of astonishment and re- 
gret, that a mind so elegant, a genius so pre-eminently 
sublime as Milton's, should descend to the very low- 
est vulgarity of personal abuse. His Defensions aix)und 
in jokes and sarcasms, which, though sometimes severe 
and ingenious, are often puerile and scurrilous. His sus- 
ceptible temper seems to have been heated too intensely 
by contest, and he became unable to discuss the subject 
with the di^assionate coolness of a philosopher. That 
fervid glow which in poetry produced a due degree of 
animation, kindled a flame in his political writings, which 
renders them too violent to be always reconcilable to the 
just decisions of sober reason. 

I mean not to be understood as entering into the merits 
of any political questions discussed in the Defemions ; 
but as considering them merely in a critical and histo- 
rical view, and as curious pieces of controversial com- 
position. 

That fine piece of soft melancholy, the Icon Basilikef 
raised an universal sympathy for the misfortunes of the 
prince, whose undisguised feelings it was supposed to 
display with fidelity. The tide of popular fury seemedy 
on its publication, to flow impetuously against the regi- 
cides. Milton was supposed by his partizans the best 
able, and was therefore called upon by them, and urged 
by his own inclination, to vilify this ravorite book, and, 
if possible, to diminish its popularity. As the king's 
book was entitled, The Image of the itmgy Milton called 
bis answer, Iconoclajtcjj or The Image Breaker. 

On the other side, the son of the unfortunate kin^-v 
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and his adherents, were no less solicitous to defend the 
royal catise, and to represent the conduct of the regi- 
cides in the blackest colors of vindictive rhetoric. Sal- 
masius, a professor in the university of Leyden, enjoyed 
the reputation ot being the most accomplished scholar 
of his time ; and in consequence of his fame, was em- 
ployed by the exiled prince to write a defence of his la- 
ther. Salmasius undertook the cause> and rapidly pro- 
duced, for he was a most rapid writer, a prolix treatise 
in Latin, to which he gave the title of Dcfinsio reglapro 
Carolo primo* 

In this work it was not easy to do justice to his sub- 
ject, witliout jinimadverting on the author of the Icono^ 
elastes. He roused a lion. Milton arose with the gigan- 
tic arm of genius, and crushed his antagonist. 

The title of his detence was Joanms Miltoni Angti 
Defifishf contra Clavdii anonymi aliaj Saimasiiy dejefuio' 
nem regiam. The contempt with which he treats Sal- 
masius, is beyond all bounds and example; and such 
as was by no means deserved ; for Salmasius was a scho* 
lar of uncommon learning, and if he feebly maintained 
the cause which he was employed to espouse, he pre^ 
served a due regard to decency and moderation, both 
which were neglected by Milton. 

Aniong other unbecoming levities, Milton conde^ 
"Scends to the very low wit of playing upon names. He 
awkwardly compares Salmasius, from the similarity of 
sound, to the fountain Salmach in Caria, which had the 
fabulous property of depriving those who bathed in it oT 
half their virility, as the effeminate doctrine of Salma- 
sius tended, in Milton's opinion, to deprive men of their 
rights as men, that is, of the privileges of a republic. 
In another book, he ridicules his supposed opponent 
Morty by alluding to MoROS the Gree^: for a fool, to 
MoRUS a mulbeiry-tree, Rv\d to sycamonuy a sycamore. 

Milton is said to have received a thousand pounds for 
His Defensio pro populo Anglicano. It was succeeded by 
his Defensio secunda^ a piece of still more virulence, ex- 
cited by new provocation. The idea of his being paid 
detracts greatly from the honor of his zeal, but I do uot 
believe it. 

There appeared in the midst of this controversy a 
book entitled, The Cry of the King' 4 Blood to Hea^veu 
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stgaimt the English Parricides^ It was attributed to 
Alexander More, a Scotchman, whose character Milton 
paints in the most odious colors. Tne rage with which 
Milton attacks him, evinces that tJbe Cry to HeaveA was 
. well calculated to raise the popular resentment against the 
regicides. He would not have exerted himself so vigor- 
ously against a feeble adversary, who had thrown only 
a weak and pointless weapon. Milton had possessed 
himself of some scandalous anecdotes against More, and 
enlai^es on them with all the triumphLof vindictive glee. 
After all, More was not the author. The book was 
written by Peter du Moulin, afterwards prebendary of 
Canterbury, who for the sake of avoiding the omum 
which it might occasion, had engaged More to own it» 
and had industriously reported that More was the wri- 
ter. More had cause to repent of his acquiescence when 
it was too late ; for Milton caused him to smart severely 
both in his Defensio Secundoy and his Dcfensio pro se» 
This man is delineated in a shape so ugly as raises at 
once both hatred and contempt. When he who drew 
Death, Sin, and Satan, in a style so unparalleled, under- 
took to draw the caracatura of an antagonist, it will rea- 
dily be imagined, that luckless was the wight who sat 
for the picture. 

^ The Defensio Secunda must be commended as a fine 
piece of eloquence. There is in it the i;/j i^a of ge- 
nius. There is even a glimmering of that hght which 
was to burst forth in all its majesty in the Paradise Lost. 
I wish the dignity of the sentiments had miifbrmly ac- 
corded with the magnificence of the expression. But 
this noble genius, this ardent lover of freedom, often de- 
scends from the towering heights of eloquence, to gro- 
vd in the miry ways of spitenil and plebeian obloquy. 
The vulgarity of his appellations is a little concealed by 
the veil of an ancient language, the sound of which even 
when it conveys ribaldry, retains its dignity in a modem 
car ; but if it were properly translated, it would seem 
to an English reader the language of a porter, rath^ 
than of the man to whom nature had given 

Mens subiimior atque os 
Ma^a sonaturum ; 

and who was formed with powers to penetrate 

• I • • Extra flammantia moenia mundu 

ua 
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Milton, a^haced to hire <!:sp'^Ted so mnch noccr 
on a aTiinakm obffct. did DOt hr]irT*, or at leut pre- 
tm^fd not to beliert, bat that More ^rzs the anthor 
f jf The Crr tc Heavn, He thqg i'm r wrote a "DM 
DefencCt which be ecthled jiMetarii fro se Definm 
€7ntra Ahxandrum Msnam. In this thine it the nme 
rein of satire as in the other ; the fiame b ittii n m ^ and 
the same elegance. Natwithstandinf the UBjust acximo- 
ny abounding- in many parts of theniv these thiee memo- 
rable defences are among the fineit Philippics of modeni 
agef ; they unite in them the beauty of Ciociooian co- 
piousnesBy and the penetnduig Tefaemence of Demotthe- 
nic force. 

ETcry Muse must weep, that so much fire and » 
much eloquence, that the genius which could describe 
the delicious groves of Eden, should be wasted aa a 
temporary subject, which, howerer intefesdnp when the 
parties were violent, is now suffered to sleep in neglect, 
if not in oblivion. The finest writing on te m p oi aiy po- 
litics can scarcely confer immortality. When persons 
are dead, and things fbr^tten which gave rise to 
the cc^ntroversy, the elegance of the ccxnposition 
will only be attended to by those who delight in fine 
writing as a curiosity, like the medalist in coins which 
cease to be current. The commcHi people prefer a half- 
penny to an antique otho. 

In taste, Milton had an indisputable superiority over 
:ill his antagonists. Salmasius, the greatest of them, 
though a most respectable scholar, had no just claim to 
singular genius, or peculiar refinement of taste. It m^t 
hiive been supposed that he would have been accurate in 
his I^atinity. But Milton censures him severely for the 
use of the word Persona in a sense unclassical. Salma- 
sius had said, in his preface to the Dejhuia Regia; 
<< Horribilis nuper nuntius aures nostros atroci vtilneie, 
hed magis mentes, perculit, de parracidio apud Anglos 
in Persona Regis, sacrilegorum hominum neraria conspi- 
ratione, admisso." Milton asks, in the tone of a school- 
master, after ridiculing this pompons passage, which is 
c<rrtainly not well written ; " Quid, quaeso, est parrici- 
dium in persona n*gis admittere ? Quid in persona regis ? 
Qiiu: unquam Latinitas sic loquota est." 
Ur. John&gn rather defends Salmasins' use of thfi 
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word Persona^ and cites in support of it the passage from 
Juvenal : 

Cum fxdior cmni 
Crimine persona est. 

But Juvenal himself did not write the purest Latin, such 
at least as would have been approved in the age of 
Augustus, the model of Milton ; and Dr. Johnson was 
not so good a judge of Latin words as of English ; for 
in his few Latin poematia there are many unclassical 
modes of expression. Persona^ however, is by no means 
indefensible.* 

The sagacious biographer, who, on this occasion, is 
'not partial to Milton, accuses him of a solecism in the 
words which he insultingly addresses to Salmasius, im- 
mediately after having chastised him for the improprie- 
ty of Penona. Milton says, *< Vapulandum te propino 
grammatistis tuis." Fapulo being a neuter verb, every 
ichoolboy in the head-classes will observe, that it is not 
easy to find in it the future in dus. But Dr. Johnson 
should have acknowledged, if he knew it, that he was 
not the first who discovered this error. It was noticed 
long before by Vavassor de Epigrammate, by Crenius in 
his Animadversiones Philologicae, and by Ker in his Ob- 
servations on the Latin Tongue. In that part of Ker^s 
work which relates to barbarous and vicious modes of 
expression, speaking of 'vapulandum^ he says, in refer- 
ence to it, ** Pinguis soloecismus Miltono excidit ; ubi 
Sahnasium ob solcecismum exagitavit." This lapse of 
MOton was the less to be excused, because it happened 
wliile he was censuring a disputable error in Salmasius 
with an air of haughty triumph and unrelenting severity. 
MSlton, though well acquainted with the purity and ac- 
curacy of the Latin, was not so scrupulously cautious as 
' not to suffer, in the precipitation of passion, many 
wurds and phrases to escape him, which grammarians 
and critics mig ht justly reprehend.f 

What a loss to the admirers of polite letters, that he 
who could write VAlle^ro^ II PenseroiOy the Battles of 
Angels, and the Loves ot Adam and Eve, «hould suffer 

• Sec Taylor's Civil Law on the Word Persona ; see also Cicero Acad. 
Q}iant. lib. iv. chap i} 2. Ac vercor interdum ne talium Personarum Q\xai 
impUficare veliiiius, minuam ettam gloriam. 

4'nnii he says," Popalos assgmittu ist**'^ind** rex nostras haUtulitasttSb? 







£twt Msfe 

Riocb Awpisrsse, that tic r 
tV( df&kui grorrn o^F Edss, f&ocjd be vaAed an a 
u^TipoiVT sab^ect, vtucfc, b uwn c imomiiy wken the 
putiri v^T? Ti&>st, is C3v sEfie^d to deep in nrciect* 
if "kA bf cbBricKu The Eaest ■ iiii^f as tempotsiy po- 
litic* can scsnrdr cosfier i9i!afK::alitT. What perion s 
an <)eady and things for^oKco wUch gate rise to 
the cf/ntroveny, the e!e?aDoe of the c om po ai ti op 
wi'f] on!y be arteiukd to bv those who deligfat in fioe 
wntir.g a» a curiosity, ^ike the meiialist in coins wfait^ 
cea^e to be current. The common people prefer a halt- 
penny to an aritique otho. 

In taxte* Milton had an indisputable super i ori t y orer 
alt his antagonists. Salmasius, the ^le A e si of them» 
though a most respectable scholar, had no just claim to 
singular genius, or peculiar refinement of taste. It might 
have been suppoecd that he would have been accurate in 
hi« Latinity. But Milton censures him severely for the 
(itc of the word Persona in a sense unclassicaL Safana- 
hiii<i had ftaiil, in his preface to the DefhuU Regia; 
" f I orribili s nupernuntiusaures nostras atrod vulnere* 
M'(! magis mentes, perculit, de panracidio n>ud Anglos 
in Persona Regis, sacrilegorum hominnm neraria conspi- 
mtifine, admiseo." Milton asks, in the tone of a school- 
rruHtcr, after ridiculing this pompons passage^ which is 
CNTtainly n<it well written ; ** Quid, quasso, est parrici- 
dium in persona n-gis admittere ? Quid in persona regis ? 
Qiix unquam Latinitas sic loquuta est." 

Dr. Johnsgn rather defends Salmasius' use of tbft 
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word Persona^ and cites in support of it the passage from 
Juvenal: 

Cum fxdior cmni 
Crimine persona e>t. 

But Juvenal himself did not write the purest Latin, such 
at Ittut as would have been approved in the age of 
Augustus, the model of Milton ; and Dr. Johnson was 
not so good a judge of Latin words as of English ; for 
in his few Latin poematia there are many unclassical 
modes of expression. Persona^ however, is by no means 
indefoisible.* 

The sagacicms biographer, who, on this occasion, is 
not partial to Milton, accuses liim of a solecism in the 
words which he insultingly addresses to Salmasius, ini- 
fliediately after having chastised him for the improprie- 
ty of Pertcna. Milton says, ** Vapulandum te propino 
grammatistis tuis." Fapulo being a neuter verb, every 
idioolboy in the head-classes will observe, that it is not 
CHy to mid in it the future in dus. But Dr. Johnson 
dumid have acknowledged, if he knew it, that he was 
not the first who discovered this error. It was noticed 
long before by Vavassor de Epigrammate, by Crenius in 
Ids Animadversiones Philologies, and by Ker in his Ob- 
Krrations on the Latin Tongue. In that part of Ker's 
work which relates to barbm>us and vicious modes of 
apieibion, ^>eaking of fapttlandumy he says, in refer- 
ence to it, ^ Pinzuu soloecismus Miltono excidit ; ubi 
Sahnasium ob sokecismum exagitavit." This lapse of 
Ifilton was the less to be excused, because it happened 
iridle he was censuring a disputable error in Salmasius 
irith an air of haughty triumph and unrelenting severity. 
Mfton, though well acquainted with the purity and ac- 
coracy of the Latin, was not so scrupulously cautious as 
■ot to suffer, in the precipitation of passion, many 
iNBds and phrases to escape him, which grammarians 
ad critics nug ht justly reprehend.f 

What a loss to the admirers of polite letters, that he 
«lio could write VAllegroy 11 Penseroso^ the Battles of 
A^gelSy and the Loves (tf Adam and Eve, «houId suffer 

•*»Tij*Jrt Cn-il Law on the Word Persona; see also Cicero .Acad. 
Hjl iv. dnp i> 2. Ac vercor interdum ne talium Person jrumcvxu 
— vcliaiii^ orinaam etiam ^loriam. 



4nai he or^" BqmlDr asseiuitus ^i/"— and ^ tu sostras haUnc'.iiaiiK^ 
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dfge<ed ercry tiaagf and Ji i an g w i it jndicioiidf. Hr 
pays respect to bis reader. H» emditioo is fike a gmt 
rirer, which difibses itself hr and wide, and docs good 
to ail th^ workL ETcrr work of Grothis is a marter- 
piece in its klud ; a thmg imexampled amoog the aiw 
oents and moderxu. Nerer did an author m^e better 
choice of subjects. He grows great with them, and they 
grow great uoder his peri. Crdjcit nam amflihtdi me 
rerum vit 'tngeniiJ^ 

There wa» 'rfsmethir-j in the tenrper and manoerB of 
Sahnasius which made him enemies ; yet the most i}hi»- 
trious critics, as I have already hinted* are ^'arm in his 
praise. Yofisiu«i calls hhn, <* Yinim nonquam lotis bu- 
datum, ingens literanim columen." Casauboo says of 
him, ^ Est profecto dignifsimus cjuem omnes bonl 
ament." Grot i us characterizes his learning with the 
epithet consummatUslmam. It was the poet of Paradise 
Lost who addressed him by the names of fbo), block* 
head, and rogue. Such is the viiiilence of party rage ! 
The present times can furnish similar instances especiaDy 
in controverbial dinnity and politics. 



^9V 



EVENING LXVIII. 

ON A DILL STi'LE L\ SERMONS. 

THE man who preaches well, and tvms many from 
the error of their ways, is a better divine than the 
greatest orientalist, casuist, linguist, controversialist, that 
ever spent his days in solitary libraries, caused the press 
to groan with folios of dull dissertation, or sat with aJl 
the heavy dignity of silent self-importance in a professor's 
chair. I'hc latter, like an oyster with a pearl in it, noay 
have great internal value ; but, in the eye of reason^ 
he is subordinate to the active divine, who reduces theo- 
logical knowledge to practical use, the end for which 
the other's learning is but a preparatory mean ; and t 
mean, very often, totally superfluous. The worldjudges 
othervs'ise, and the dull S. T. P. * who never converted 
a sinner, visited the sick, comforted the desponding, pro- 

• Siicra? TJ eo'ogie Professor ; three capital letters which in the uiiivenii' 
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/f tharity, andpeace^ is honored^ and prefbr- 
ved to 'the parish pnest, whose life has been spent in ac* 
IfTebeDefioencey in giving instruction^ in alleviating mi- 
serf ^ in teaching contentment and resignation. 

The dull divine either communicates nothing, or com- 
municates in a style or language unknown to the people^ 
they therefcnre suppose him after their manner of judging^ 
to poesese something of more value than any thing which 
they seey or can approach with familiarity. ^ air of 
mystery secures to him a degree of veneration. Omne 
ignoiumfro magmficoesU The good rector, vicar, or cu- 
rate, residing among his flock, is seen every day, and, by 
^miliarity, loses that great respect which the other, like 
Bastern monardis^ possesses in concealment. But the 
latter- is as much more extensively use&l than the former 
as a guinea in circulation, than a coin of* an equally in- 
trinsic value locked up as a curiosity in the cabinet of a 
virtuoso. 

The respect paid to dull divines has introducedf 
among respectable preachers, a dry style of discourses 
from the pulpit, which, though subtle and learned, yet 
as it defeats tiie very purpose of preaching, and is total- 
ly inefficacious, in a large and mixed congregation, ought 
to be disapproved. It is, however, in a secular view of 
it, the safest mode of preaching and writing ; as, being 
Uttle attended to, and less understood, it cannot gi*ve o^ 
ftnce^ nor subject the preacher or writer to imputations 
of intemperate zeal, hetlerodoxy, or any other of those 
lets and hindrances which might impede the progress of 
those who are taken by the hand by Borough'tnongerst ia 
order to be installed and mitred. 

Of such preachers the first care seems to be the pre- 
servation of their own dignity. I will not say it is the 
sole care ; but the consequence is as bad as if it were ; 
for some of the congregation will not listen for want. of 
attraction, and the rest receive no more information, no 
more impulse to virtue and religion, than if they had sat 
at home- and read a tract- of speculative divinity in the si- 
lent recesses of their book-rooms. The dull matter is 
usually accompanied with a dull manner ; and the whole 
effect of the "viva^nnix is lost by the pride, the indolence, 
the affectation, or the dulness of the preacher. Think of 
a preacher haranguing' from the.pu\]^Vt ai^aai^ASk&^^as^ 

VOL. JU X 
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of St. James, St. Gflfs, Whxtech^le* or Sliore-ditcfa» k 
the style of writing and utterance whidi he would use m 
reading a divinity lecture in the Thedk^gicad Sdioola of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Sermons before the universities mxy, indeed* be consi- 
dered as exercises in theology, intended for the improve- 
ment of both preacher and hearer in the theory of idi- 
gion. If they are in the style which xhetoncians call 
exilitf the meagre and jejune, perhaps it may be ^^ m sfdj 
as being merely didactic, designed (docere^ wxLfersua^ 
dere et movere) to teach doctrines, and not to perniade 
the will or move the affections. And yet when it is con* 
sidered that the greater part of the audience, in the uni- 
versity churches, always consists of very young men and 
of the common parishioners, I know not whether this 
apology can fully justify the languor of a pulpit disserta- 
tion. The truth is, that on most public occasions, and 
before a learned audience, the preacher ascends the nu* 
trum to display his own attainments and ingenuity, and 
that the edification of the hearers is but a secondaiy pur- 
pose. Human nature is prone to vanity, and let him 
who censures it in others set the example of a total ex- 
emption from it himself. But I cannot help thinking, 
that vanity might be more effectually gratified by a live- 
lier and more energetic address to the hearers. The im- 
pression would be deeper, and the preachei^s eloquence 
more honored : but eloquence is less aimed at in academ-» 
ical pulpits, than ingenious, erudite, and inoffetuhje dis- 
quisition. Politics regulate the pulpit. 

The dull, dry, torpid, languid, soporific style displays 
itself in all its academical grace, in sermons at Westmin- 
ster Abbey before the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
These are commonly printed, and few things ever came 
from the press more insipid ; mere watergruel, or rather 
mere chips in porridge. You may read several of them, 
and not find the name of Jesus Christ once inserted. The 
name of God is sparingly admitted. A passage from 
scripture nught spoil a period, or give the discourse a 
vulgar air. No attempt to strike the imagination or 
move the passions. The first aim of the preacher seems 
to be to give no disgust to a fastidious audience ; to go 
through the formality, with all the tranquillit|r of gentle 
duincsSf neither ruf&ed himself^ nor rudely daring to dis- 
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taxh his hearers. . He is sometimes before his maker, 
in a temporal sense, on these occasions, and must there- 
fore carry his dish very upright, and be upon his good 
behavior, or he may hinder his preferment, and retard 
his translation. A bold rebuke, a spirited remonstrance 
against £sishionable vice, against vain babbling, against re- 
viling each other in the senate, might fix the preacher in 
his place for life, as the frost congeals the stream. It is 
safer to talk about good old King Charles and King Da- 
vid, the Jews and the Samaritans, the Scribes and the 
Pharisees, the Greeks and the Romans, 

Duliiess seems to be considered as a constituent part 
of dignity ; and when a great man is desired to preach 
an occasional sermon, he assumes something of an owl- 
like heaviness of manner, to preserve the appearance uni- 
formly majestic. If his discourse is not understood, so 
much the better. It may then be supposed to coritain 
any thing, and every thing ; and, as imagination exceeds 
reality, the preacher's fame is likely to gain by the arti- 
fice. 

I have often lamented, that at assize sermons, the same 
dulness has been adopted. Such occasions furnish a very 
desirable opportunity, to strike the minds of the com- 
mon people with an awe of justice, with a fear of offend- 
ing,' with a conviction that the wages of sin are death. 
But the preacher, who means to shew his parts before 
the judge and the lawyers, commonly talks alJout juris- 
prudence, Roman and Justinian codes, the origin of civil 
government, municipal laws, and similar matters, prodi- 
giously edifying indeed to the judge, but to the vulgar^ 
and to the jury and other persons concerned, no less un- 
intelligible than if it had been written in Arabic. 

Ordination and visitation sermons may, perhaps, claim 
something of the privilege of theological lectures, though 
a rhetorical peroration affecting the heart might be, on 
such occasions, equally creditable and more beneficial ; 
for, in truth, the student does not, at that time, require 
a theological lecture on abstruse subjects of divinity, but 
rather a persuasive exhortation which may strike his 
mind with an awful sense of the engagements into which 
he has entered, or is going to enter. He can read specu- 
lative theology in his chamber. 
. Sermons before inns of court have been x^xDas^sa^c^ Vss^ 
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dtilnest and want of ammation. You wonld aktUKk top- 
pose the preacher to be reading one of the statutes or a 
law instnimentt like a ckrk at the assizes. He seemsto 
stand in awe cf the gentlemen of thelongrobet and woidd 
not be thought to insuH their understandings by addrn^^ 
dng their passions. But the gentlemen, however learned 
in statutes, precedents, and legal formalities, are still bat 
men, and might be influenced like other men, by the ope^ 
ration oE the Word, which is described as sharper than 
a two-edged sword, in the hands of him who is duly 
skilled in its use. St. Paul made Felix tronble on the 
seat of judgment. 

The cold manner is not proper for the pulpit, and 
should be confined to the schools of logic and metaphy- 
sics. But do I mean to satirize the clergy, it will be 
asked, and to encourage a disposition to depreciate them 
and their services ? It will be unjust and uncandid to sus* 
pect that I can have any such intention. On the contra* 
ry, I wish the learned, the rational, and philosophical part 
0( the clergy, to possess all that authority, and influence) 
and honor, which is due to their respectable characters, 
and to their attainments. But I have observed men to- 
tally different from them, certainly ignorant, almost irra* 
tional, and quite unphilosophical, engrossing the atten- 
tion of the largest congregations c^ Christian people. If 
the better sort mean to do good in the most extensive 
manner, they will not despise that popularity which caji 
alone enable them to do it. They will lay aside pride, 
false delicacy, affectation, and display their attainments 
and abilities in a popular manner, with a manly elo- 
quence, and with the appearance of sincerity as well as 
t!ie reality. Then shall I see their churches crowded ; 
for the people will certainly give them a decided prefer- 
ence whenever they shall descend to the taste and under^ 
standing of the people. Then shall I no more see with 
pain, the gentleman and the scholar, who has had every 
advantage of education, neglected for the irregular me- 
chanic and the pulpit demagogue. 

I am aware that my interference in this manner, how- 
ever good my motive, will be attributed, by those who 
are hurt by my animadversions,. to an improper middling 
with things of which the persons immediately concerned 
•fSire, in every respect^ coixu^cXje;ol y^^di^^A^ Pride will 
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Spurn my hints ; but, of much seed scattered abroad, 
some may fall on groimd congenial to its nature, and 
adapted to its growth. I beg leave, however, before I 
dismiss a subject rather invidious, to refer the haughty 
despisers of popularity to a passage in the book of the 
Wise son of Sirach, where men who are <wije and el6» 
avtnt in their instructions^ are at the same time praised 
tor their popular manner; for it is added, thSat they 

were MEET FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Dr. Echard gives the following specimen of dull 
preaching in his day : << Omnipotent all, thou art only, 
because thou art only, and because thou only art : as 
for us, we are not, but we seem to be, and only seem 
to be, because we are not ; for we are but mites of enti- 
ty, and crumbs of something ;" as if, says he, a com« 
pany of country people were bound to understand 
Suarez and all school divines ; as if, say I, the company 
were idiots. 

Bishop Butler, seems to be the model of dry preach- 
ers in the superior order. So9ie of his sermons are, in 
every req)ect, excellent, and, as a philosophical disqui- 
sitor on theology, he is admirable ; but his disquisitions 
are, upon the whole, fitter for the closet than the pul- 
pit. People will continue to slumber in churches, un- 
less the discourse of the preacher is level to their capaci- 
ties, and unless he rouses them by a judicious address to 
their passions and imagination. I reconunend nothing 
frothy, 'nothing puerile, nothing fanatical ; but the manly 
foree, the fire, the pathos of a Chatham transferred to 
the pulpit. Let dulness be left to dozeamong the cobwebs 
of iht schools ; lulled, by the drowsy hum of dronish 
disputants in metaphysical theology. 



EVENING LXIX. 

ON A DULL STYLE IN GENERAL. 

WRITERS of strong intellect are often without 
imagination and sentiment, and consequently 
dull. They syllogise admirably ; but they cannot im- 
press ideas with force, they cannot paint images with 
the pencil of fancy in the jshape and colon ^ fvaj;AAS^% 

x2 
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Thef know not how to use the figure whidi die andents 
calloi Enargeiay and which consisted in reprcaendng the 
actk>n or £ict related in so liTety a manner at to render 
the reader a spectator.* Their books are t h eiefae ap- 
proved ; and then laid up on the shei^ where they con- 
tinue in rerf good condition for sale* whenever it shall 
be their lotto be placed in a bookaeflcr^a catalogne. 
Your dull style is an excellent pmervatiire of books> so 
far as the binding and paper are coocemed. 

Metaphysical writers have greatly countenanced the 
dull style. Their topics are of 8U(;h a nature as scarcely 
to adinit of vivacity. Yet they are voluminous. Tliey 
have no pity on tiieu-readersy who, if thry mean to beao- 
quainted with the recondite aothors, are obliged to toil 
with a pick-axe throng tomes of dulness, with as much 
dariuiess aronnd them, and Wxx in their prog re s s , as if 
they were at work in the lead-mines. I wonder that 
there should be many such writers ; but I wonder more 
that they should have any readers, except those invalids 
who labor under the want of sleep, and who iind such 
pages wonderfully efficacious in ptomoting gentle shmv^ 
bers. 

There arc many large works with pompous and qw^ 
cious titles, which may be said to be written upon n<v 
THING, consisting of mere speculation and £uiciful rea^ 
aoning, which, while it pretends to ai-gument and sc^idi- 
ty, is more airy and visionary than the wildest romance^ 
It would be easy to enumerate many works, metaphysi-* 
cal, theological, sceptical, philosophical, and politica}, 
which are mert cobvrebs, spun from the brain of inexp^ 
rienced and unlearned speculatists, taking up much time 
in the reading, puzzling, confounding every thing they 
touch upon, and leading to no valuable conclusion. 
Their novelty, and the fismie they sometimes acquire by 
the appearance of profound knowledge and wonderful 
refinenxent, has procured them readers, and introduced a 
taste for, or at least a patient attention to, dull thought 
in languid language. 

Seeptioal writers and abusers of Christianity^ are often 
men of disputatious tempers, with little sentiment and 
Jlaiicy, and consequently their works are, with a few 
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CKceptionSytiiery soporific. Even Lord Bolingbroke, alivelf 
writer on other occasions, displays, in his philosc^ical 
writings, a style and manner of writing which may be 
called a mere lullaby. Hume's metaphysics are also 
w<Mrthy to be offered up at the shrine of Morpheus, un^ 
lees Vulcaii should make a prior claim to them. 

Few, I think, would wade through the dull and dry 
speculations of infidels and airy metaphysicians, if they 
were not supported, in their progress by self-flattery. 
Ttkey please themselves with the &nci^ consciousness 
of great depth, subtiety, and acuteness ; and are also 
not unwilling to be considered by those who know what 
they read, as very profound thinkers, men above the le- 
vel of vulgar prejudice, free from the shackles of edu- 
cation, sitting like gods in the skies, and beholding other 
poor mortals blindly wandering in the regions below 
them* A tittle <^oudiness, and^ven darkness, contri- 
butes to augment tbe dignity of both writer and reader. 

It seems probable, a priori^ that men who write against 
iiel%ioa «hould be dull ; for men of great sensibility 
fJeel devotion very forcibly. Their love, their gratitude^ 
their hopes, and their fears, are all powerfully influenced 
by religious ideas. But the frigid philosopher allows no- 
thing to sensations of which he is not conscious, but, ;et 
Jthe same time, would bring every thing to the tribunal 
of his own reason, which he considers as in&lliUe. 

The taste for systematical writings, where every thing 
Is forced to bend to an hypothesis lormed m the writer^* 
mkid, contributes much to the prevalence <^ dulness. 
For systematizers indulge nothing to fancy, and admit 
no colors of rhetoric, but satisfy thenrselves with fabric- 
•eating a chain of dry argument to l^ad up to the ^st 
%ok or spring, which they have forged by the Jka of 
•their own authority. Men of geometrical and logicd 
genitis may be pleased with an ingenious system founded 
on the sand, but it will have few charms, and produce no 
good effect with the world at large. It is a pretty curi- 
tMityy and is to be laid up like shells and mosses in the 
cabinet of the curious, for the inspection c^ a few vir<^ 
tiiosi. 

The learned and philosophical are a small number in 
•comparison of the restof mankind, and, as they are s^ 
ready cultivated and refined in a ^at de^e^v h^^sSux^^^ 
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the improvements to be derived from publications so 
much as the busy tribe employed in use&l and honora- 
ble action in the living world. To address metaphysical 
works to them (though they might reli^ them) is, com- 
paratively speaking, unnecessary ; and, we may rest as- 
sured, tliat they will not be read by the men of businesSi 
unless by a few, who, from mere vanity and affectation, 
wish to appear deeper than their neighbors. 

Of what kind are the works which have become the 
favorites of an admiring world, such as Homer, Vii^ 
Milton, Shakspeare ? Homer is all life. He throws his 
narrative into a dramatic form, on purpose to give it an 
air of vivacity. A man who reads and tastes Homer will 
not only be constantly awake ^and anxiously attentive^ 
but elevated, fired, and enraptured. ViirgiU Milton, 
and Shakspeare, are not quite so lively as their great 
model, but they are next to him in that cjuality, and fol- 
low him at no very long interval. Vivacity, spirit, fire, 
are the ingredients which embalm writers fbr eternity. 

An affectation of great delicacy, softness, and gen- 
tleness, contributes much to dulness. An even, smooth, 
unvaried style, though it may be commended by the 
critics, and pronounced fauldess, will yet infallibly cause 
the reader to stretch out his arms and yawn. 

' General terms, instead of particular, idle epithets, 
long and ill-turned periods, are in their nature dull. 

A slow crawling style, jogging on like a broad-wheel- 
ed waggon, though it should be richly laden with sense, 
will not tempt many to accompany it for pleasure, who 
are able to enjoy a rapidity which resembles that of a 
post chaise ai>d fc vr. 

The anticipation of matter by a previous declaration 
of your method, as is frequently done in sermons, ren- 
ders the whole -languid and flat. Those formal divisions 
and subdivisions of the subject, which appear in many 
sermons, have a powerful effect in realizing the sleeping 
congregation of Hogarth. 

In a word, whatever solicits attention, without re- 
paying it, either by striking facts, or beautiful language, 
lively imagery, and the splendor which genius, like 3ie 
sun, diffuses over all it shines upon, must be irksome , 
and, because it is irksome^ wiU in time be neglected} 
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and therrfbre entirely cMBe to prodace the efl&ct which' 
the writer intended. 

Bad writers, as well as good, must abound in a coun- 
try where the press h open, and many motives besides 
genluS) impel men to employ it. 

Manii&cturvs are, however, served and promoted by 
the making of books ; otherwise, at least half that hav 
appeared might as well have been suppressed ; 1 me* 
not thu«e which are cxtculated to do harm, but those 
which can do ndther harm nor good, from iheir intolc- 



wliich may weigh against my Winter Evenings.* I be- 
lieve J hail better say no more, but leave the gentle 
reader to stretch himself after this narcotic. Already, 
perhaps, he will be tempted to say, that he linds I not 
only know the theory of dtilnees, but also the practice- 



EVENING LXX. 

OK THE SPIRIT or CONTHOV 



THE variety of opinions which prevails among mao- 
kiad, like the wind blowing a! ditFerent times from 
different quarters, and with different degrees of violence 
and temperature, is certainly productive of a salutary 
agitation. The languor occasioned by a constant Sicilian 
iiraceo, would not he more insufferable than tlie insipidi- 
ty of universal consent. If all men thought alike on all 
tabjects, their pursuits would flag like hre for want of 
Opposition 1 and that enlivening diversity which appears 
ia ouman life, and is found to promotethe ends of social 
J union by mutually nupplying defect, and by stimulating 
to cheerfiil exertion, would sink into the dead repose of 
unviwd uniformity. An offensive stagnation would be 
the consequence of an exact and universal resemblance 
of tentimcnts, instead of that delightful vivacity which 
remit* from the appiu'ent chaos, the discordant cuitcord 
of taste) studies, sects, parlies, principles, antipathies, 
znd prediiecUons. All the hues of the prismatric aiiw^ 
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trunn are intermixed to produce that beautiful result of 
the whole, the snowy whiteness of the swan's plumage. 

But miich evil also arises from the diversity of opi- 
nions ; for here too appears that characteristic of every 
thing sublunary, the alloy of predominant good by the 
partial commixture of evil. It too frequently hai^ns 
that the understandings of men cannot be divided by 
difference of opinion, without a corresponding division 
of their hearts and affections. Pride intervenes with 
usurping insolence where the appeal was made to reason, 
and where reason only should decide. Men consider 
their personal importance intimately concerned in main- 
taining the sentiments which they have once advanced. 
To acknowledge themselves mistaken, and convinced 
by the arguments of an opponent, would be an humi- 
Hating confession of their own inferiority. The object 
of the controversy ceasing to be truth, becomes the 
triumph of victorious disputation. 

But since the reciprocal discussion of interesting ques- 
tions iis conducive to the discovery of truth, as the win- 
nowing of wheat separates it from chaff ; and since a 
difference of opinion appears to be in general salutary, 
and, from the nature of man, is likely also for ever to 
subsist, I think it worth while to endeavor the accom- 
plishment of a purpose so valuable as that of preventing 
a disagreement in matters of opinion, from violating the 
connections of friendship, diminishing philanthropy) 
and souring the sweets of social intercourse. 

Politics, in a free country like our own, have always 
been a principal cause of disunion. The politician feels 
himself so for interested in the conduct of a government 
in which he participates by his suffrage, as to be power- 
fully affected by it, independently of his private interest. 
He is not contented with barely approving or disapprov- 
ing public measures according to the decisions of his 
judgment, but enters so warmly into the subject, as 
frequently to feel a conflict of violent emotions, seeking 
vent in violent language. If his decisive dictates happen 
to be opposed in company, angry and vindictive expres- 
sions arise in the warmth of collision. Pride is wounde4 
on both sides by some random shaft ; and they whp sat 
'^own at the hospitable board with all the cordiality of 
iship, often rise with a considerable degree of iadij^ 
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ftrence at least, if not with the rancor of a settled animo- 
sity. 

If passion could listen to reason, it would surely be ac- 
knowledged by the disputants themselves, a disgraceful 
folly to permit a difference of opinion to disunite those 
whose opinions can never have the least influence on the 
direction of public affairs, of which they dispute. It is 
indeed most ridiculous to behold two poor mortals des- 
troying private happiness, under the pretence of serving 
the public, or zeal for the government, when their insig- 
nificance as individuals renders them totally unable to 
control, in the smallest degree, the settled course of na- 
tional transactions. It is like two flies on the pole of a 
coach and six, fighting for the privilege of directing 
which way, and with what speed, the carriage shall ad- 
vance. 

But, to the honor of the present age, it must be al- 
lowed, that a disagreement on party ^and political sub- 
jects BO longer causes those irreconcilable animosities 
among families, which disgraced the manners of the 
English, as they appeared in the last, and in the begin- 
ning of the present century. Such is the liberality of 
the age, that two families, who espouse the cause of op- 
posite parties, and think differently of a new ministry, 
or a public measiu^, can now live in the mutual inter- 
change of neighborly offices without a particle of enmity. 
This gentleness and moderation among a people whom 
the fury of political rage has often enflamed to phrenzy, 
is one of the most remarkable as well as beautiful fea- 
tures of the times, and reflects honor on the progress of 
national humanity and unaffected refinement. 

Religion, properly understood, inspires every thing 
benevolent ; yet the Christian himself blushes while he 
owns, that no subject of human concern has raised more 
violent disputes and more inveterate hatred, among its 
warmest and perhaps sincerest professors. In this respect 
also, the superiority of the present age over the past is 
strikingly conspicuous. A church of Eeglandman, a 
presbyterian, and a quaker, will now sit at the same 
table, and discourse, not only on the common topics of 
the day, but on religion, without jealousy, and with all 
the affectionate attention of cordial esteem. Remember- 
ing that they are united as nient they fct%^ v.\n& '^^.V\ 
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-difttinction of names. This liberality ought not In ic»* 
dor to be attributed to a luke-warm indifierence, but to 
the prevalence of that real charity, which, whatever the 
satirist may allege, seems to have increased vntb our im* 
provements in real knowledge. Happily for mankind, in 
the fluctuation of modes, benevolence and liberality are 
now not only entertained from principle, but become the 
fashion and the boast of the times. 

Books of controversy are at present less coaukion, am} 
less encouraged than in the preceding age. Scaixrely 
any thing of consequence came out at one time, without 
a numerous train of letters to the author, examiiiationsi 
queries, answers, replies, and rejoinders. • The abuse 
poured from men oE letters, teadiers of religion, profess 
sors of theology, was such as can only find a parallel in 
the schools of Billingsgate. The subject itself was per* 
haps insipid, and, like a tasteless dish, could not be re- 
lished by the majority of readers, unless it was highly 
seMpned with vinegar and pepper as well as salt. They 
who enjoyed it must have had coarse palates, and a sto- 
mach like the ostrich, by whom lead or dirt, it may be 
imagined, is no less digestible than iron. 

I will trespass on my reader's patience while I give 
him a specimen of the controversial style of two moft 
eminent divines writing on a most awful subject, the 
Holy Trinity. The combatants were Dr. William 
Sherlocky dean of St. Paul's and master of the Temple, 
and Dr. Robert Souths prebendary of Westminster and 
canon of Christ-church ; both celebrated authors, lx)th 
zealous, and, I think, sincere, professors of Christianity. 

Dr. South says, that Dr. Shei'lock had made use of 
such expressions as the following with reference to him : 
" Ingenious blunderer, trifling author, wandering vrit, 
wrangling wit, leviathan, one whose risibility will prove 
him a man, though he is seldom in so good a humor as 
to laugh without grinning, which belongs to another 
species, videlicety a dog. A notable man, and one that 
can make shift to read and transcribe." Of Dr. South's 
animadversions. Dr. Sherlock observes, that « They art? 
characterised by senseless mistakes, school terms instead 
of sense, gipsy cant, perfect gibberish, ignorance, and 
-raving, an hundred absurdities and fooleries, huffing 
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swaggering, and scolding, that it is a great scolding 
book, remarkable for want of sense/' &c. 

So hr the reverend Dean against the reverend Preben* 
dary in a trinitarian dispute. Now let us hear the Pre- 
bendary against the Dean. On the above expressions of 
Dr. Sherlock, Dr. South thus concludes his remarks : 

*• There are several more of the like Gravei-Lanc ele* 
gances.'' 

Dr. Wilb'am Sherlock, it seems, was bom of honest 
parents in Gravel-Lane, Southwark ; and the great Pre- 
bendary often throws the said Gravel Lane in the teeth 
of his of^ponent, being, to be sure, a circumstance of 
great weight in discussing the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Dr. South proceeds : ** All these expressions have such 
peculiar strictures of the author's genius, that he might 
very well spare his name where he had niade himself so 
well known hj his mark ; for all the foregoing oyster-. 
wive, kennel rhetoric, seems naturally to flow from him 
who had been so long rector of St. Botolph's with the 
well spoken. Billingsgate,* that, so much a teacher as 
he was, it may well be questioned, whether he has learn- 
ed more from his parish, than his parish A-om him." 

** But after all," proceeds the great Souths « may I 
not ask him this short question ? 

<* Where is the wit and smartness of thought ? Where 
are the peculiar graces and lucky hits of fancy, that 
should reconunend the foregoing expressions to the learn- 
ed and ingenious ? No—Nothing of all this is to be found 
in this man's words or way of speaking ; but all savor 
of the porter, the carman, and the waterman ; and a 
pleasant scene it must needs be to the reader to see the 
Master of the Temple thtks laying about him in the lan- 
guage of the stairs. But what," continues the dignitary, 
*' men draw from their education fjbe meanj in Grawi 
Lane^ generally sticks by them for term of life ; and it 
is not to be explected that a mouth so long accustomed 
to throw dirt should ever leave it off till it comes to be 
stopped with it." 

In one of his prefaces Dr. South interrogates, '* Was 
it the school, the University, or Gravel Lane that taught 
Dr. Sherlock this language f" 

• Tilts fam'ius «chnul of rhetoric beifif ia ihe parnh of St. Geo|fe|B«tQ||ik 
LjDe, of which Dr. Mieilodi wai rector. 

VOL, II. T 
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In another place, he who was to teach us to rsturit 

GOOD FOR EVIL, AND WHEN REVILED, NOT TO RE- 
VILE AGAIN, goes on thus: 

** In requital of that scurrilous character of an inge' 
ntotu blasphemer, I must find do here return upon him 
the just charge of an impious blasphemer ; telling him 
withal, that had he lived in the former times of Our 
church, his gown would have been stripped off his back 
for his detestable blasphemies and heresies, and some 
other place found out for him to perch in than the top 
of St. Paul's,* where at present he is placed, like a 
church weathercock, as he is, notable for nothing 80 
much as standing high and turning round. And now, if 
he likes not this kind of ti-eatment, let him thank his 
own virulence for it, in passing such base reflections 
upon one who he might be sure would repay him, and 
-certainly will, though he has not yet cleared the debt." 

And now let me ask my reader, whether he has not 
had a sufficient specimen of the spirit with which a triit^ 
itarian cotitr(nferjy has been conducted by two of the 
most celebrated divines of this country ? 

If he delights in such wit and such language, he may 
go in pursuit of his enjoyment either to Dr. Sherlock's 
Vindication of the holy and ever blessed Trinity (for such 
is the title,) and to Dr. South's Animadversions and Tri" 
theism charged upon ity or else to the next alehouse, 
where porters, carmen, and hackney coachmen assemble 
to regale themselves with spirituous liquor and spirited 
debate. 

But notwithstanding this unhappy dispute, Dr. Sher- 
lotk and Dr. South were most respectable men. Dr. 
South in particular, was an admirable wit, and a power- 
ful orator in the pulpit. I venerate the names of them 
both, and lament that they should thus have exposed 
themselves to deserved reproach. Let them who are in- 
clined to engage in paper wars observe, to what the spi- 
rit of controversy may lead ; to the disgrace and injury 
of the controversialists, and of that sacred cause which 
they both originally intended to promote. A striking 
instance of human infirmity. Both these men preached, 
and I believe in the sincerity of their hearts, meekness 
and benevolence. 

• Dr. S'lietVocV was dein ol %t T^4uVv 
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The Kttle religious controversy which remains among 
lis at present is usually conducted with candor. Abuse 
is seldom offered ; and, whenever it appears, recoils 
upon its author. A polemic Christian divine is a contra- 
diction in terms, if \yf polemic is imderstood, as both ety- 
mology and experience justify, a hostile soldier of Jesut 
Christ, contending, in the church militant, with the pro- 
hibited weapons of anger and violence, for the personal 
glory of conquest. 

It is greatly to be wished that men could be satisfied 
with maintaining their own principles and opinions in a 
dispassionate manner, and living conscientiously accord- 
ing to the system or sect which they may have adopted, 
without anxiously endeavoring to compel all others to 
unite in their persuasion. The most violent zeal is too 
often the least honorable in its motives. The violence is 
not derived from an honest regard for truth and the wel- 
fare of others, but from pride, ill temper, self-interest, 
and secular ambition ; and it is as ineffectual in produc- 
ing conviction, as it is in itself unreasonable, ungene- 
rous, unchristian. 

It is not inconsistent with charity to suspect (what the 
■knowledge of the human heart strongly insinuates,) that 
a love of distinction, and a desire to be looked up to as 
the founder of a new sect, are the true causes of manjr 
divisions and subdivisions which too often arise in reh- 
gion. Far be it from man to pronounce decisively of 
the sentiments of the heart, which are only known with 
certainty by him who made it ; but when we see one 
man opposmg with vehemence opinions and doctrines 
which the majority, apparently endowed with equal 
sense, and equally impiTived by education, receive with 
humble submission, it is difficult not to conclude, that 
he forms an undue estimate of his own sagacity, oris en- 
deavoring to procure distinction from the sinister mo- 
tives of vanity and pride. But to make use of religious 
pretences in support of sordid purposes of any kind, is 
a sort of hypocrisy which deservedly excites the highest 
resentment. 

I think the temper with which a religious controversy 
is conducted one of the best criterions of Christian pru- 
dence ; and those who are duly on their guard against 
delusion, will be cautious of eQU8t£mxv^\uv(kx ^^Vr^« 
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CTB however phuftible and eloquent, who foi^, m tfieir 
zeal for religion, its diitmguishing grace, Chmtian bene* 
Tolence. 

It has been apprehended by some, who respect the 
characters of both the disputants, that there was rather 
too much asperity and haughtiness beginning to dirolay 
itself in a late controversy between a dignitary of the 
established church and a philosophical dissenter. The 

rarties should certainly beware lest that warmth, whidi 
believe to be an honest one, should deviate into the viru- 
lence of party rage, injure the Christian cause, and 
give occasion to the common adversaries both of them* 
selves and the cause, to triumph over them. Spirit and 
magnanimity are certainly consistent with that forbear- 
ance without which Christianity is but a name* In thit 
age the old question, 

Tantxnc animis ccrlestibus its i rirg, 

will always be applied by the laity to their teachers, when 
their teachers treat each other w!th contumelious lan- 
guage. An offence is given by it, for which no learn- 
ing or ingenuity displayed in the contest can make a re- 
compence. Intemperate warmth greatly increases the 
number of gainsayers, though it may obtain a mitre. 
It is a fortunate thing for orthodox polemics when an 
audacious heretic arises. A good hardy heterodoiC wri- 
ter becomes an anvil on which mitres may be fabricated. 
Practical doctrine availeth little in this manufacture, in 
comparison with polemical. 

But I pass from religious to philosophical and literary 
controversy. It might be supposed that pursuits, which, 
bear the name of philosophicaJ, would proceed with the 
most dispassionate moderation. Bat here also victory, 
rather than truth, is often the object of the contest. 
Practical and theoretical philosophy are often divided \ 
and many, whose understandings are highly cultivated, 
remain still subject to all the irritation of irascible af- 
fections. 

Every scholar will recollect the vhrulent controversy 
between Bentley and Boyle^ on a book which was sus- 
pected of being spurious, but which, if allowed to be 
genuine, is of little value. Bentley displayed wonder- 
/uJ Jcaming, and great wit and acuteness in the contest | 
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and his acrimony is almost forgiven in return for his 
having enriched literature with the Dissertation on Pha^ 
laris. The parts of some writers appear to be diawn «^ 
out and improved by spleen, which operates on them ^ 
like the fkbulous inspiration on the poets. Dr. Bentley 
is an instance of it, for, I believe, none of his works an^ 
equal to his controversial. Mr. Pope also, with every 
muse at hand, too frequently sought the aid of indigna^ 
tion ; Jiicit indignatio *verstu,* 

Those who are acquainted with literary history can 
remember controversies conducted with an excess of 
warmth on the metre of a comic poet, in which divines^ 
high in character, and high in ecclesiastical honor, gave 
a lamentable example of charity, superseded by the 
pride of erudition. So true is it, that kno<wledge puffetb 
up and charity alone edifietb* Every one knows of Bishop 
Warburtpn's learning ; but where are the testimonies of 
his humility ? It were easy to select from his works the 
bitterest expressions, the very venom, and quintessence 
of all malice. 

The wranglings of Cambridge, and the disputations at 
Oxford, are apt to give young men a controversial turn, 
which afterwards influences them both in life and litera- 
ture. The disputations at Oxford are now indeed mere« 
ly formal ; but the wranglings at Cambridge still conti* 
nue, and often infuse an acid into the mind of youth 
which turns the milk of human kindness quite sour. 

In days of yore the logical disputations in Oxford 
were the cause of ebullitions of rage among the acade- 
mics not less furious than any which have arisen in the 
W€»rld of politics. In the warmth of syllogistic discue- 
tion, the ardent disputants have been known to rise from 
their seats, and terminate a dispute about quiddities by 
the exertion of muscular vigor, according to the man* 
ly system of the Broughtonian philosophy. This was 
certainly the stratagem of dunces ; for in these polemi- 
cal altercations, the thickest sculls were most likely to 
gain the conquest. Black eyes and bloody noses were 
Sie trophies ; and there is reason to suppose from their 
language, that the abovesaid dean Sherlock and preben- 
dary South would have liad no objection to puU off 

• Jttvenal. 

v2 
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their padding sleeves, and have it out, as the belligerent 
phrase is, amidst a circle of spectators, at the Temple 
Stairs, or in Gravel Lane. 

There are, after all, no subjects either in literature or 
philosophy, notwithstanding the parade of pralessors, 
sufficiently momentous to justify, in a contest concern- 
ing them, the violation of the law of love. In the esti» 
mate of reason, employed in investigating what is most 
beneficial to society, as well as of sacred Scripture, 
charity is far more valuable than knowledge; than know- 
ledge of the most dignified kind; much more, thereforei 
than the knowledge of trifles, mere matters of tasle, 
abstruse learning, and curious speculation. 

Whenever, therefore, a controversy arises, and it is 
to be hoped that liberal and candid controversies will al- 
ways continue to arise, let each party be inunediatdy on 
theu* guard, and resolve, whatever may happen, to keep 
in view the preservaticm of a respect for each other's pei^ 
sonal happmess and reputation ; a respect which con- 
stitutes a great part of that charity which meverJuUctlh 
and which, universally diffused, will contribute more to 
the good of mankind, than the discoveries of a Newton. 

A caution may indeed be necessary against indifference 
in the support cf evident and useful truth ; an extreme, 
into which some may lapse in the laudable endeavor to 
avoid intemperance of zeal ; but I am doubtful whether 
it is right to insist much on this caution, as the proud 
and angry passions, under every restraint, will be likely 
to produce a degree of warmth and energy sufficient for' 
every laudable and beneficial purpose. Where a plant, 
from its inherent vigor, deviates into a detrimental luxu- 
riancy, the gardener uses the pruning knife, and leaves 
the acceleration of growth to the powers of unassisted 
nature. 

Upon reviewing the misery occasioned by contention, 
one cannot help indulging the reflection that the evils of 
man are great, without unnecessary aggravation. In the 
little journey of our life, why should we encrease the 
inconvenience of rough roads and bad weather, by mu* 
tual ill-humor ? Why should we be wasps and hornets to 
each other ; since the stings of outrageous fortune are so 
pungent as scarcely to be endured r let us not, by ad- 
ding sharpness and Tenom to then: pointt increase the ao-^ 
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guish of their wound ; but rather learn to soften and 
sweeten societj by that admhable precept of philosophy 
and Christianity, bear and forbear. Veniam peti'- 
musque damusque 'vicisslnu 

I will beg leave to call the attention of all controvert- 
ists to the vow of Dr. Hody, ** a right good-natured 
man and an excellent scholar. ' Mr. Boyle quotes it for 
Dr. Bentley*8 benefit and Dr. Hody's honor, in the cele- 
brated controversy on the Epistles of Philaris. 

Faxit numeizy ut 'vel atemo ego silentio inter non scri* 
bentes deliteseam^ vel sempery ut *virum ingenuum, libera^ 
lis ac generosa educationis *veraque philosophic studiosum 
decetf scribam : Feritatis unica indagator^ absque omni 
stjli acerbitatey mitisy urbantUy candidusy ad id quod ifi" 
decenj est adeo non pronusy ut nee movendus : Nugarum 
iemque covtemptor,^ 

This vow is so good an one, that I shall endeavor to 
adopt it as a rule for myself in all the virulent attacks^ 
which roy " Parrhesiay or fineedona of sentiment and 
expression, very naturally occasions. 

* Dr .Home*S4pirit of controversy isunaflecledlv jE^entle and anaiable. It 
exhibit* an elegant example of the true EutraptUta ; and of the scholar, 
the ^aUemao, and the Christkin united. To biac may be applied tl» 
words of Juvenal i 

jucunda senectus 

CiOus erant mores, qualis facundia, mitt 
iHgtnium, Sat. 4. 

The latter part of ihis character as it foUo>vs in the poet is not appUcabie 
to him. 
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ON t££KING PREFERMENT WITHOUT FIRST LA- 
BORING TO DESERVE IT. 

Sicut Cervus anhdat, &c David, 

C«eleslium inanes ! Persiiu, 

IN many professions and emplovments the only object 
in view is the acquisition or money and aidvance* 
ment in the ranks of lue. But religion teaches men ta 
look above the profits and honors which the world ia 
9^1e to bestow ; and when an official professor of it ap* 
pears to be remarkably anxious for pluralities and accu* 
guibted dignitiei, it ia di£Scult to believe that he is per« 
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fectly sincere. To the vulgar, at least, he seems to be 
one of those who follow Jesus Christ, not so much for 
the wonderful works which he did, as for the loaves and 
the fishes. 

There is so much of hypocrisy, deceit, and avarice, 
in the mere preferment'huntery that I shall not hesitate 
to stigmatize his character with the most opprobrious 
epithets. To the vices of a sharper and an usurer he 
adds those of the pretended devotee, who wears the 
robes of religion to conceal the deformity of avarice. 
Tradesmen who endeavor to obtain goods under false 
pretences are disgraced with the name of swindlers ; and 
why should not a term of infamy be appropriated to 
the preferment-hunters, who, professing themselves 
teachers of a sublime and religious philosophy, appear 
to seek nothing for themselves but the goods of this 
world, which they persuade others to despise ? Why 
should it be thought unjust or illiberal to denominate 
them, as a mark of distinction firom better men, ecclesi- 
astical swindlers. 

A clergyman of learning and abilities, who acts con- 
sistently with his profession, and many such there doubt- 
less are, supports the most respectable character in so- 
ciety. But that the corruption of the best thing is the 
worst, is true also in this department. A sensible lay- 
man, however religiously disposed, and however candid 
and charitable* cannot view the ministers of Christ, as 
they call themselves, more eager in pursuit of a preben- 
dal stall than in the salvation of souls, without disgust 
and indignation. When he sees them pay the most ab- 
ject court to statesmen and rich patrons, who are able 
to recommend them at court, and procure ecclesiastical 
dignity, without any regard to moral character, he na- 
turally concludes that they are worshippers of Mam- 
mon, and that their sermons are but the cold produc- 
tions of official necessity. 

True religion inspires a greatness of mind as distant 
from abject meanness as from empty pride ;• but how 
cringing is the demeanor of the preferment-hunter, how 
servile his conversation ! He assents and dissents at the 
nixi of his graceless patron. Many a footman is a man 
of spirit in comparison. And are such as these the ser- 
vants of Jesus Christy commissioaed to rebuke vice bold* 
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Ij; and to teach others not to be conformed to this 
worid ? Themselves the slaves of vanity and fashion ; 
looking upwards, not to heaven, but to preferment, and 
downwards with contempt on the inferior cletgy, and all 
the poor ? Are these the men that are to bear the cro8% 
and teach us to follow their example ? They know this 
world well indeed, and love it heartily ; and if you wish 
to play your cards well, either in the literal or figurative 
sense of that phrase, you cannot find better instuctors ; 
but for religion, many a ploughman is a saint in compari- 
son. Divest them of their feather-topt wigs and their 
short cassocks, and they are only qualified to make a fi- 
gure at a watering-place, a dancing and card assembly^ 
or in Exchange Alley. 

Nothing seems to satisfy their rapacity. From vicar- 
ages and rectories they rise in their aspirations to pre- 
bends, canonries, archdeaconries, deaneries, bishoprics* 
and archbishoprics, and thence to heaven as late as may 
be. Such is the edification afler which they pant, like as 
the heart panteth for the water brooks ; as to preaching 
the gospel to the poor, visiting the sick, clothing the na^ 
ked, feeding the hungry, they have neitiier time nor ins^ 
clination for such mean employment. Think ye that 
ther entered the church to serve others ? They have no 
such enthusiastic ideas. Themselves only they wish to 
serve, and in this world are contented to fix their resi- 
dence, provided they can but lodge themselves in a )pa- 
lace, or fatten in a stall. 

Did Uiey ever rebuke the vice of their patron either in 
the pulpit or in conversation ? Have these men, who 
think themselves entitled to the very first places of ec- 
clesiastical dignity, devoted their youth to study, and 
their manhood to useful labors in their sacred profession ? 
Have they been indefatigable preachers or irrefragable 
controversialists ? By no means. They have studied the 
graces and the arts of pleasing, and the Letters of Lord 
Chesterfield have been unto them as a gospel. Contrary 
to the scriptural precept, they have had men's persons in 
admiration because of advj^ntage. They have been nei- 
ther men of learning themselves, nor inclined to encourage 
it in others. When they have been at last elevated to the 
wished-for pinnacle, they have still seemed to look down 
with contempt on the poor and the miserable^for whosa 
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sake Christ was born and died. To fbnn connexioni 
with titled personages, or men in power, is their first la- 
bor and their last. 

Dr. Dean was bom in the middle rank. He had i 
fTood person, and was not deficient in common sense, 
though he had no pretensions to taste in poetry or the' 
fine arts, and vcr)- little learning. He excelled his school- 
fellows when a boy, rather in the accomplishments of 
music and dancing, than in graomiatical knowledge, or 
skill in comp«)sition. He went to college with a charac- 
ter of decency, which he has retained through life, though 
he never rose above mediocrity in his attainments. 

A certain lord wished for a travelling companion for 
his son, and young Dean w<is recommended as a well-be 
havcd person, from whom the pupil would leam some- 
thing of adc!ress- and manners, which, it was agreed oo 
all sides, were far more useful in the worM than Greek 
and Latin. 

The pupil was of a very vicious and extravagant turn ; 
and Mr. Dean found that he should be entirely out of &- 
vor if he attempted to restrain him within the bounds of 
virtue. He therefore gave him one general caution, 
which was, to have regard to decorum in his vicious in- 
dulgences, and to conceal that conduct, upon which, if 
he saw it openly, he should be obliged to animadvert ex 
officio. The young man understood the nature of the re- 
straint, and had cunning enough to regulate his conduct 
by it. 

After running over the Continent in the usual manneri 
the young nobleman returned improved in the graces, 
and therefore to tlie entire satisfaction ot his father. Se- 
veral noblemen, who were intimately acquainted in the 
family, wiTe struck with the easy freedom and disengag- 
ed nir which marked the travelling pupil, and did not he- 
sitate to attribute much of the merit to Dean. Some 
compensation must be made the tutor ; but my Lord 
was too mean to expend any thing out of his own purse, 
and therefore used his interest to procure a Chancellor's 
li/ing of three hundred a year, in which he succeeded. 

Mr. Dean never &iw liis parish-church since he was in- 
d jcted into it ; ])ut the revenue of it enabled him to 
make a respectable appearance in his pati'on's family ; 
su\d he contriictcd many intiniacies with persons in high 
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Ufc. Hi8 time was entirely spent in cultivating friendship 
Hith those who had interest. 

, In the list of his noble acquaintance theie was a Lord 
(^ great weight in politics ; but of infamous character^ 
and a professed unbeliever in Christiayiity. To this no« 
bleman he attached himself by the most assiduous atten- 
ticms. Jollity was excellence in his Lordship's opinion, 
and therefore Dr. Dean, for he had now taken his doc- 
tw's degree in divinity at Oxford, was jolly in the ex- 
treme. 

Qualities so agreeable and useful could not fail to en- 
dear him to his patron, who, not being deficient in gra- 
titude, resolved to reward him, especiily as he could do 
It without incurring any expence, A dignity in the church, 
<rf very considerable value, became vacant, and Dr. Dean 
was presented to it at the request of his Lordship. Thus 
great men pay their clerical toad-eaters ! 

The doctor now became a man of consequence in his 
own eyes, and in the eyes of those who are inclined to ve- 
nerate external appearances. As he had ascended the 
ladder so highly and so easily, and began to form hopes 
of reaching the top of it, he pursued the same plan of 
flattery and accommodation with which he had set out 
in life, and which he had found successful. He had al- 
most made a sure friend of one of those great men who 
make bishops, by a present of a brace of most excellent 
pointers, when death, whom no arts can render exorable, 
disappointed his ambition. He had been at an eieciion- 
dinner, where he caught a violent fever by eating and 
drinking for the honor of one of my Lord's particular 
friends ; and, before he was quite recoveix d, was invited 
to a ball, where he danced so as to over-fatigue himself, 
which brought on a relapse, and occasioned his dissolu- 
tion. 

In this instance we behold a man of very little learn- 
ing, and no piety, exalted to a station in which none 
should be placed who are not remarkably distinguished 
for both. How does the instance operate on the clergy 
and the laity ? The clergy it teaches to believe that their 
advancement in the church will not be promoted by vir- 
tue or learning ; and the consequences of such an opi- 
nion among the majority are easily imagined. The laity 
it leads to entertain dishonorable ideas of the chu£ch> 
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tame of whose BuinpiDan air fototten and ngiff and 
perhaps of the religiao which the ^mch is cstablidied 
to promote. ^ftHieDefcrthe do^ become cont empti ble^ 
rehgioo ihares the disgrace. 

The mere prefinrnent-huiiter is certainly a wry fiar 
object of salirey for his conduct is base in itsd^ and very 
injurious to society. He brings every thing that is Wh 
cred» and every thing that is just and good* into disre- 
pute, as far as the influence of his nample is diffused. 
While such persons succeed by sinister arts, what dumce 
have men of real merit, whose q>irit can never submit 
to mean behavior, if they were sure of a mitre ? The 
preferment-hunter has been studying the graces, and 
attending levees, while the modest man of merit was 
studying wisdom, and acquiring an ability to teach it 
others, in the recess of his library. While the prefer* 
ment-hunter was conning the Court Calendar and the 
Liier Valorum^ the modest man of merit was reading the 
Bible. 

God forbid that any of these remarks should be mis- 
construed into a reflection on the good man, who, in 
consequence of his merit, is advanced by the over-ruling 
direction of Divine Providence to high stations in the 
church. Many such there have been in this countryt 
and many such there are at this time. Their penetrat- 
ing and generous minds must have seen and loathed the 
character which i have just described, that of a profsssed 
servant of Jesus Christ j an ordtuned minister of the Gos' 
pei, making use of their profession nierely to grasp rich- 
es and honors, and to gratify peculiar avarice and ambi- 
tion. 

I cannot but express a wish, that patrons of church 
preferment would consider their right of patronage as a 
fcacrcd charge. 

1 beg leave also to add, that there are no personal al- 
hisions in this chapter. Nor let any one accuse me of 
censoriousness or illiberal reflection on a profession 
which I honor. It is because I honor it, that I would 
explode those characters which contrive to receive the 
secular rewards of it, while they load it with disgrace. 

Every honest, sensible, and unprejudiced man, whe- 
tlicr in a black or a brown coat, whether with a mitre or 
a alouched hat on his headi muil see and acknowledge 
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tftce jufldee and utility of expoling characters which» 
with the grimace of religion, and the false pom^ of eru- 
ditiody endeavcnr to engross the highest sublunary hooors 
and rewards^ to the exclusion of modest merit, unaf* 
fected piety, and honest independence. J have been re* 
proached for the freedom of this paper ; and I neither 
eaqpect nor desire to be spared for a quality in Vhlch I 
might glory. The cant of candor and charity on sudi 
sal^ects as ^is, is used by those only who wish to pal-> 
liate and accommodate all things for their own selfish 
purposes. It has always been the lot of truth to be 
abused bf those who wbre interested in its suppression* 
•Who were more reviled in their lives than the first re- 
fiormers f No reproachj^, no slander, no opprobrious 
epithets were unapplied to them. They bore all with 
jMtience. They persevered with . manly resolution ; 
they gained^their glorious cause, and are now remem- 
bered with honor, while their dignified persecutors are 
either sink into oblivion or condemned to infamy. 



EVENING LXXII. 

ON MAN AS DISTINGUISHED FRQM OTHER ANIMALS* 

TO survey an object distinctly, to perceive the beaur 
ties of its color, and the symmetry of its shape^ 
it is necessary to place it at a distance from the eye. 
Mao* therefore, it may be concluded, when he contem- 
plates his own species, stands too nearly to it to be able 
to examine it with sufficient accuracy.* If indeed he 
were elevated to the rank in which we conceive an an- 
gel, he might investigate the nature of his fellow crea- 
tures with a skill no less masterly than that with which 
lie now anatomizes a reptile, or analyses a plant ; but 
in his present state, participating the nature which he 
undertakes to describe, the delineation must of necessi- 
ty be incomplete ; for though it may be said, that to do 
justice to the subject he has only to inspect himself, to 
examine that nature and those properties of which his 
own bosom is conscious, yet it must be rememher«(» 
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that to the mind as to the eye, any exertion is more easy 
than self-contemplation. 

What man, ^ereforey can know with certainty of 
himself is but tittle ; yet that little, as it constitutes the 
whole of his knowled^ on the most interesting of afl 
subjects, is to him highly momentous. 

It is obvious to remark that man, after all his boasted 
pre-eminence, resembles the brutes in his birth, in his 
growth, in his mode of sustenance, in his decay, and in 
his dissolution. In these particukurs he must be num- 
bered among the animals whom he has reduced under 
subjection, and whom he often despises as mere aninu^- 
ed matter. 

But man possesses reason, and is sufficiently proud of 
the endowment. Reason, however, alone will not con- 
fer that superiority which be haughtily assiunes. Many 
among the tenants of the air, the water and the grovey 
display a degree of sagacity which resembles reason so 
nearly as scarcely to be distinguished from it but by the 
microscopical powers of metaphysics, or the partial me^ 
dium of human pride. 

The dog and .the horse are the funiliar companions 
and assistants of man, and every one may form an idea 
of their sagacity, to which the epithet half-reasoning 
scarcely does justice. There are many beings in the hu- 
man form, and in a state neither of idiotism nor insa- 
nity, who yield to these animals in qualities allowed to 
be mental, such as quickness of apprehension, cunning 
in the accomplishment of a purpose, and in memorjr. 
Insects and birds in the structure of their nests equal 
the works of human dexterity ; and in the provident 
care of their young, while their care is necessary, afford 
a model which man may imitate to advantage. 

*• But this is an instinct," interposes an objector. I 
ask how instinct and reason differ, and whether the sa- 
gacity of man is not instinct, similar in species to that 
of the brutes though in many instances infinitely supe- 
rior in degree ? 

But to what point do t^ese observations tend ? The 
dmadation of human nature f To a purpose essentially 
dinerent. They lead to a conclusion that man is distin- 
guished from the brutes that perish by something supo* 
n'or to reasom 
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- Philosophers have' defined man, a two legged and un- 
feathered animal, and have found other distinctions 
from the bestial train, in his power, of laughing and 
shedding tears. But the noble distinction of his 
NATURE IS, in my opinion i \{\s sense of religion, his 
IDEA OF A God. He alone among the numerous tribes, 
into which life has been inspired, possesses the glorious 
privilege of recognizing his benefactor. He alone looks 
up to Heaven as his home, and thence seeks comfort 
and support amidst the miseries of an humiliating exile. 



EVENING t^XXIII. 

t)F THE WO'RLD in A RELIGIOUS VIEW OF IT. 

THE vanity of the world supplies an ample topic for 
declamatory invective. But though the florid l^ui- 
guage of declamation may display to advantage the abi- 
lities of a rhetorician, and amuse the curiosity of an 
idle hearer, yet it avails little in producing permanent 
conviction. 

General invective against the world and its inhabitants 
is indeed impiety ; for they are both the creatures of 
God, and the moral as well as natural phenomena are 
conducted by his providence. Men feel that there is 
good in the world, and to argue against eicperience can- 
not persuade, but may provoke derision. 

The world has in it much evil ; but the good prepoib- 
derates : and to suppose the contrary derogates from 
the Deity. Even pleasures, riches, honors, against 
which so much specious oratory has been vainly exerted, 
are good in themselves; and evil only in the excess, in 
the abuse, and as they engross that attention which is 
due to the duties of piety to God and beneficence to man. 
• Mr. Pope says, to enjoy is to obey ; and it cannot be 
doubted but that the same benignant hand which readies 
out a favor designed that it should be received and en- 
joyed. The rose was not taught to breathe fragrance, 
and man at the same time forbidden to inhale the sweets 
■with those nostrils which are furnished with organs for 
'■ their perception. External objects are furnished in great 
abundance and variety, and intexnaV «i^<^^iQfrcs^!^^F^&^ 
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exquisite sensibility to receive impremion froim them^ at 

the wax from the seal. *" 

But if the world is not contemptible^ where is the 
truth of Solomon's emphatic sentence against it«*— ^ Va- 
nity of vanities, all is vanity ?" 

I answer, that the corruption of the best things is the 
production of the worst. The vanity of the world arises 
from the folly of man. This it is which has transmuted 
gold into dross, substintial blessings into misery. This 
it was which unparadised an £den) and, it it were 
not controled, would rob even -heaven of its felicity. 

All this folly arises in great measure from the natural 
infirmity of man, and the depravity of his nature con- 
sequent on the fall, there is too much reason to believe 
that it will continue to operate, as it has always operat- 
ed, in rendering the world a scene of vanity and vexa- 
tion. God made the world, and saw that it was g^oJf 
but man has made it evil; but, since it is evil, it becomes 
man to seek a remedy for alleviation. And to whom 
can he apply for succor in his distress but ^o his Maker, 
who, though he is justly displeased, allows himself to 
be approached as a father, and has given man leave to 
hope and confide that, after all his offences, he shall be 
viewed not with an eye of justice but of compassion. 

From a conviction of the vanity of the world duly un- 
derstood, arises not a censure of Divine Providence, but 
of our own folly ; and this leads directly to that humility 
and consciousness of dependence which constitutes the 
firmest foundation for the superstructure of piety. 

Religion and virtue will restore to the world its primi- 
tive value and beauty. Man makes the world such as he 
experiences it, either a scene of vanity and vexation, or 
of such comfort and tranquillity as is reconcileable with 
a state of probation. 



EVENING LXXIV. 

OF AN EXCESSIVE AtTACHMENT TO THE WORLD. 

WHEN a congregation hears their pastor declaiming 
from the pulpit, with all the vehemence of scho*. 
ketic eioquence) <m\ thefoW^ wAviVJisdsiR^a of Iotibi; 
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xbf thkig eubhinary, and at the same tkne observes that 
hey like other men, has many objects of affection, is it 
to be supposed that he preaches to any useful purpose f 
Do they retire to their homes, and renounce their amuse- 
ments', their employments, their connections, their pur- 
suits f Some indeed among them may be pleased with 
the preacher's performance as with the task of a school- 
boy, or the recitation of an actor ; but they will not 
feel such conviction as will influence their conduct. And 
is it not their fault that they will not be persuaded ? No ; 
it is because the orator militates against common sense^ 
and against that reason which has been placed in the 
mind by Providence, as a lamp whose radiance, like the 
sun, absorbs the light of every inferior luminary. 

Wkat ! exclaims the voice of common sense, am I to 
iQve nothing ? Then why did God place in my bosom a 
heart vibrating with sensibility I God has made a revela- 
tion of his will in forming my organs of feeling and 
powers of reflection prior to, and clearer than any writ* 
ten manifestation. 

I must love many things in the world, children, parents, 
friends ; comforts and conveniences, a good character, 
9JQd various kinds of excellence, whether moral, physical, 
or artificial. Beauty is ordained by nature to excite love, 
and if it failed, evil of a very pernicious sort would be 
the consequence* It is impossible to perform the indis- 
pensable duties of social life without such a degree of 
love to things and persons around us as stimulates to 
exertion. It is not easy nor usual to reach any superior 
excellence in the practice of any useful or ornamental 
art without a love of it. Extinguish love,^ and you blot 
out the sun of the moral world* 

• When divines therefore inveigh against the love of the 
world in terms so generalf as prohibit the least attach* 
ment to the nearest and dearest kindred and friends, to 
the most beautiful and excellent productioifti of art and 
nature, who can listen with patience ? Infidels and pro- 
fligates are multiplied by the foolish zeal and decliima» 
tory rhetoric of professed teachers. 

The passages of Scripture which forbid the love of 
the world must be understood with certain limitations* 
^ Love not the world, neither the things which are ia 
the world)" is certainly a prohibition expressed in plain 
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and strong term« \ but there can be no dovlit hot thtt 
the word love stgiiifies m this place an esGcessm and 
misplaced eagerness of desire. It means such a love as 
excludes a love of all other things^ and cavaes a neglect 
of duty. Experience, often observes such a love <h tiie 
#orid as devours all other alfiMrtionSy and fixes the soul 
to the earth ; acting in the moral world like the centre 
of gravitation in the natural* 

Affigit hami divins partkulam aune. 

Against such a love of the world too many dissuashres 
cannot be urged* It defeats its own purposes^ and is 
the copious source of misconduct and misery. 

The inordinate tovers of the world may be divided into 
three characters; the voluptuary^ the miser, and the 
ambitious man. I mean each of them existing in sath a 
degree as to convey the idea of idolatrous veneration for 
the objects of their pursuit ; in a degree so unreasonaMe 
as to exclude^ in fondness for the creature^ idl ideas of 
the Creator. 



EVENING LXXV. 

OP THS VOLUPTUARY. 

UNDER the denomination of the Voluptuary I des* 
cribe the man who, from an excessive selnshness) 
cannot be satisfied with that share of satisfaction which 
falls to the common lot of human natiu^> but endeavors 
to render the whole of his existence one uninterrupted 
state of sensual indulgence. 

The folly of such an attention, considering it only in 
a worldly view, sufficiently appears from this circum*- 
stance, that, such is the nature of man, pleasure of no 
kind can be uninterrupted* Though the external object 
should remain immutable, the internal organ of percep* 
tion would contract insensibility from lasutude. The 
Creator has wisely provided, that so selfish and usdess 
a design should be punished in the first instance by dis- 
appointment. 

To be lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God, the 
giver of every cono^Mt, argueft a di^oiition either fooU 
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fshly thoiigfatiessy or basely ungrateftil. It prevents all 
consideration of the causes for which, it tsTcasonafoly to 
be condudedy such a creature as man was placed in so» 
ciety. It destroys benevolence ; for as soon mi^ 
light and darkness co-exist in the same place at the same 
moment as sensual selfishness with Christian benevo- 
lence. In the pursuit of personal gratification, the true 
voluptuary regards not the injuries he does to others 
while he can do them with impunity. He chiefly ruins 
the innocent and unsuspecting ; because they are the 
most easily ensnared. He feels no compunction if he 
can witii safety destroy the peace and comf<Mt> the hopes 
and the fortunes of a family, in the gratification of a 
brutal passion. He destroys at the same time his own 
health, fortune and reputation. But he thinks himself 
(and plumes himself in the appellation) a man of pha* 
tnre. 

Let the frequenters of the tavern, the brothel, tli0 
ginnlng<-table> the horse race, and all tiie tribes of fash- 
ionable votaries of selfish gratification, consider serious* 
ly whether they may not be comprehended among the 
voluptuaries whom I have thus imperfectly described* 
And if so, let them also think whether they are acting 
the part of truly reasonable and liberal men, whether 
their system is not contemptibly mean and narrow, and 
whether He, whom they are not used to think of, the 
God of purity, has not reason to be ofiended with them ; 
whether, placing themselves for a moment in the plac^ 
c€ Creator, they \could not be provoked with creatures 
who should debase their nature so meanly, and, like 
tiiem, thick so little of thdr benefactor. Would they 
not require that the gifts of time and abilities should/b^ 
employed in acts of beneficence, in self-improvement, in 
useful pursuits, and in promotkig the general benefit of 
society. They are wont to be proud and insolent, and 
to <kspise the more sober part of mankind for want of 
^irit ; but if they view themselves in a true light, the^ 
wUl appear mean, little, and objects of contempt or 
eompassion. 

But happily they have a power of raising themselves 
again to their native height and magnitude. Faith and 
ivpentance producing their genuine fruits, amendment 
mVSt and piety, will recover the favor of Him whoi 
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knowing the infinnitiet of our intenul fnmCf and the 
power of external obfects, ofien pardoo oo lepcntaDoe^ 
and declares that the attribute in wluch he delights it 
mercy. What a ray of comfoft to the weary tnnreOer 
in the path of vanity ! 



EVENING LXXVL 

OF THE IflSER* 

1 COMPREHEND under the name of miaer, not 
only him who denies himself the common comforts 
of life for the sake of sparing the opulence in which he 
abounds, but those also, in whatever profession or em- 
ploymenty who devote all their' time and attention to the 
accumulation of money which they neither want, nor 
can possibly enjoy, which they will not communicate, 
and which they relinquish reluctantly even when they re- 
sign their breath. 

Men engaged in the busy occupations of commerce, 
early and late, and from their youth to old age, com- 
monly think themselves, and are thought by others, lau- 
dably and honorably, as well as usefully employed. Ob- 
serve the Exchange, the Quay, and the Bank, what anxi- 
ous looks, what airs of supercilious importance, what 
an unceasing din and bustle ! You woukt think that man 
was created to buy and sell r^ock, and that the happiness 
of human nature depend on the price of Scrip axid Con- 
sols. 

Men thus ardently and constantly engrossed by Mam- 
mon, cannot be supposed to have time or inclination 
enough renTaining to serve God acceptably. These, and 
they constitute a very numerous division of mankind, 
may almost be said to have dethroned the living God of 
heaven and earth, and raised a golden image, in adora- 
tion of which they fall down prostrate. 

There is no passion so general as avarice. The prin- 
ciples of it are implanted in human nature for the wisest 
purposes ; but they are suffered by neglect, and eren en- 
couraged by misconduct, to grow up to vicious excess. 

The education of boys in this country leads immedi* 
Ately to the encouragement of avarice. At the most 
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teachable age many are taught nothing Init the arts of 
keeping pecuniary accounts. Not only polite learning^ 
IS despised in comparison ivith that which teaches to sei- 
cure what is called the main chance^ but religious ii> 
^ struction is also neglected, either as a matter which may 
be postponed without inconvenience, or as of little con- 
sequence, when weighed in the balance with the art of 
thriving in trade, and raising a family by making a foiv 
tune. 

Before any principles of virtue can be formed, or real 
and valuable knowledge obtained, the stripling is often 
sent from the place of superficial education to the banks 
of the .Ganges, there to heap up enormous riches, honest>- 
ly, if he can ; but at all events, to fulfil the ultimate end 
of his mission. 

Rem— si poisis) recte, si non) quocxinque modo, rem. 

Many are engaged in the servile employments of a shop 
or warehouse, without a religious idea impressed by pa* 
rents or masters, and without an allowance of time to 
compensate, by personal application, the defects arising 
from their superintendent's neglect. 

Can it be wondered, since this is the case, that we are 
a nation of misers, or devoted, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, to the lust of the eye, and to covetousness, which is 
idolatry ? 

Those who fall into the snare from the defect of edu- 
cation, and the power^l enticement of example, are in- 
deed to be compassionated ; but let them believe it a 
friendly voice which exhorts them, amidst all their pur- 
suits arter worldly wealth, to seek the riches of divine 
grace ; for, << what shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul— and what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul V^ 

You have spent your life in some laborious commer- 
cial engagement, you have borne the heat of the torrid 
zone, ror the sake of acquiring treasure ; and, in the ac- 
tivity of your pursuit, you have not had time to think of 
God, or of your own soul. But you succeeded in your 
pursuit. You are rich. You have houses, lands, carri- 
ages, servants, every thing which luxury and pride can 
itemaad and riches supply. But life UtSciQtt) «sA ^^^^ 
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approaches erery hour. Remember that the King of 
Terrors is not to be bribed by the Uuqgeat fortune ever 
brought firom the East Indies, and that gold is dross m 
the eye of Heaven. Think of these things, and amidst 
^our pursuit of riches, learn to meditate on serious sub- 
jects, such as the shortness of life, the nature of man, and 
his chief good, the existence of a Deity, the posaliAity, 
at least, that Christianity may be true. You are not re- 
quired to resign your property. A competency is cer- 
tainly desirable ; and I know no sin in possessing abun- 
dance. But I desire you to enlarge your views beyond 
the sphere of material things, beyond this world; and 
among the many ventures you have made to improve 
your fortune, I desire you to venture something in ex- 
pectation of that, in comparison with which the empire 
of the Mogul itself shall appear contemptible — a happy 

IMMORTALITY, AND THE FAVOR OF THE AlMIGHTT. 

Here is an interest, here a reversion, which may surely 
justify your expending a little time and a few thou^its 
to secure it, especially as you are safe from loss ; for 
though you may have a probability of obtaining such ad- 
vantage, you incur no danger of losing any thing valu- 
able. 



EVENING LXXVII. 

OF THE AMBITIOUS MAN. 

TO minds not duly enlightened by Christianity, this 
world appears of such value, that there is no labor 
or danger which they refuse to undergo, however incon- 
sistent with religious duty, for the sie of obtaining a 
conspicuous place in it. ' 

If indeed this were our home and not our inn, it 
would be desirable to be laboring after power and pre- 
eminence. But as we are only in our journey, and that 
a short one, it is not worth our while to contend with 
eagerness, or embroil ourselves in rivalries, for the sake of 
a little elevation above our fellow travellers. Death 
will bring us all to a level in a few years ; and they who 
in an humble sphere sVvaM Vibn^ ici2d<& \Wu: peace with 
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(^ody will then be honored with distinctions, hi compari^ 
too with which earthly honors are but mockery. 

Yet I do not deny that man ha^ natural tendencies to 
ambition, as well as to pleasure and to avarice. And 
they may certainly be gratified with innocence while 
they transgress not moderation, else they would not have 
been implanted in the human heart. 

The principle of ambition in man is a desire of power 
lest he should be oppressed, and of honor lest he should 
be despised ; but the desire of power becomes the lust of • 
dominion, and of respect, unbounded pride. 

I mean to comprehend under the name of Ambition, 
not only the avidity of the conqueror, and the aspiring 
aims of the hero and statesman, but that love of distinc- 
tion in common life which produces a restless iand an en.i 
yious pride. 

A transient survey of the world evinces that a great 
number of the huiban species place their chief good in 
being admired by each other. The fashionable world> 
by whom I mean those who follow fashion in all her ex- 
tremes, seem to have no other wish but to appear plea- 
ang or great in the eyes of persons honored with the 
same denomination. View the purlieus of a court, or a 
frequented watering or bathing place, and you will 
easily see that the first endeavor oi^ the greater part 
is to be noticed and admired. Scarcely any extra- 
vagance, or affectation in dress or behavior, is so absurd 
as not to be adopted if it contributes to obtain* distinction. 
Virtues, vices, religion, irreligion, charity, or selfish par- 
simony, fluctuate in the degrees of estimation and abhor- 
rence m which they appear according to the capricious 
decision of fashion ; and many seem not unwilling, for 
the sake of attracting notice, to sacrifice their best hopes, 
their most indispensable duties, at the shrine of this fanci- 
ful deity. 

This IS a love of the world which all who entertain 
any right sentiments must condemn as equally forbidden 
by reason and religion. In so great a love for the admi 
ration'^of mere mortals, and those too the silliest of the 
. race, there cannot be found the two great virtues requir- 
ed in every good man, piety to God, and beneficence to 
our fellow-creatures. Ambition creeps as often as it flies. 
Jt$ mean servility to the great, and itt cosxt^vcv^l q€ tbft. 
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poor, are utterly repugnant to the spint of Christianky* 
Its connivance at vice» and eveo comptiance with it for 
interested purposes, its time-serving duplicity, are no 
less inconsistent with moral virtue. Its constant atten- 
tion to its objects, to courting the great, and to seeking 
opportunities of access to the powexfiil, occupy too 
much of the time and thoughts to permit a due degrae of 
attention to God, and to such duties as our own personal 
frailties and the want of society demand. 

Excessive ambition is chiefly visible in the political 
world and in the professions*- The meicantile-part of 
mankind are employed in amassing wealth, and seldom 
think of raising their families to rank and honor but by 
raising a fortune. 

In the clerical profession ambition too often allures 
her votaries to a behavior entirely unbecoming as well as 
irreligious. 

But I cheerfullv turn from a tender topic Let us 
'examine the profession of the law. As by a strange 
-abuse, civil and hereditary honors have been particular^ 
-ly lavished on this very secular profession, more than 
common ambition is found in the profession of the law. 
Such is the eagerness of pursuit in this profession, that 
the mind seems to be chained down, during the whole 
period of life, to worldly concerns. The profi&ssional 
business of itself is indeed entirely secular ; and there is 
a private concern at the same time going on, the aggran- 
dizement of a name and family, which, added to the 
public labors, leaves little time and attention for religion. 
The world admires the abilities and assiduity of the suc- 
cessful lawyer; and it would be surprizing if the world 
did not admire its own ardent votaries. The title per- 
haps at last arrives, and the successful candidate dies 
worn out with the labors of courting this world. With 
respect to the other, he must offer as an apology for his 
inattention to its concerns, that he had not time to 
think of it. But in the eye of sensible and considerate 
men, what is the applause of the world, a coronet, and 
a family ennobled, in comparison with the objects pro- 
posed to our hopes and endeavors by Christianity ? Ma- 
ny things are commonly done in the law, of which it 
may be candidly said, that they are hard and unchris- 
tian, if *nOt absolutely dialkcffi^^ «*<^ b^ the most ctl^ 
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brated professora of it, in the course of a long and mul« 
' tifoions practice. If Christianity be true, sd long and 
warm an attachment to the world, its business, and its 
rewards, cannot be venial. 

- Those who engage in political concerns, and aspire at 
civil honors, usually pursue their objects with an ardor 
which engrosses the whole mind; and consequently 
leaves no room for attention to religion. How shall 
they work out their salvation with fear and tremUing, 
whose days and nights are given to the study of politics^ 
an4 the paying court to patrons in power ? Ability in 
the senate, and success attending a long course of exer- 
tion, appear objects of such magnitude, that every thing 
which religion has to offer is diminished on comparison, 
and too dken esteemed only the contrivance of priest- 
craft co-operating with the arts of government. 

1^1 along proceed upon the hypothesis that Chris- 
tianity is true ; and that being the case, all the ambitious 
in excess, that is, all who pursue fame and grandeur 
without attention to the King of King's, are in a deplo- 
rable state, though they may shine with stars, ermine^ 
ribbons, and coronets. 



EVENING LXXVIII. 

OF THE MAM OF THE WOflLO. 

THE lust 9/ tbeflesbi the lust of the eye^ and the pride 
of life^ are the scriptural names for voluptuous^ 
jiess, avarice, and ambition. I have already considered 
them separately, and I now consider them in union, and 
constituting that admired character, the AI an of the 
World. 

The man of the world is a composition of lust, cove- 
tousness and pride. Ugly names indeed ! and he is 
therefore particularly solicitous to varnish them with 
graceful manners, ornamental ac<iomplishments, and all 
the plausibility of affected elegance and virtue. 

The man of the world founds his system on two hy- 
potheses, both of which are erroneous ; the first, that 
this life is the whole of man's existence ; and the secondr 
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that, sndi bring the case, the chief fmidt man 
in gratih fcig lust, avarice^ and ambitkin, 

TYiis iife cannot be the whole of man's existeiice^ oo 
the supposition on which I p roceed, that Christianity is 
true ; and the experience of mas previously to iwda- 
tion, had determined the qnesdoo, that health, rixtne^ 
and temperance, were more desbnaUe than anj cxteml 
advantage. 

But Christianity being tnie^ ridous grarifications 
cannot for a moment be supposed to cousU Uite the fidi- 
city of man. They are, on the comrary, snares wfaid 
lead to perdition ; and to beware of them is the very es* 
sence of Christian Wisdom. 

The man of the worid, notwithstanding aD aigmnenti 
from reason and revelation, gires himsetf up, at the va- 
rious stages of life, and in various drcumstanoes and de- 
grees, to the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and 
the inide of life. The man of the worid then, however 
admired in the private circle, applauded in public ho- 
fiored vrith titles, elevated in rank, and loaded with ricb- 
ts, is that unhappy man who is said in the Scriptures of 
the New Testament to be dead in trespasses and sins: 
And let him remember, that in the book it is written— 

^ Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adultererB, 
nor thieves, nor drunkards, nor covetous, nor extortion- 
ers^ shall enter the kingdom of Heaven." 

He must see from this passage only, and many mcne 
equally in point might be cited, that it is impossible at 
the same time to be a man of the world and a Christian. 

This is a plain truth without disguise on one hand, 
and on the other, without exaggeration ; and vrith earw 
nest affection I entreat every man of the world, to retire 
a little from the gaudy and deceitful scene, from admi- 
rers, from flatterers, from seducers, to the death-bed 
scene, to the house of mourning, and there endeavcn* to 
view his own condition in its proper color. Happy will 
it be if he shall see the things which belong unto his 
peace, in this his day, and b^'fore death terminates the 
golden opportunity. 
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EVENING LXXIX. 

OF THE DANGER OF BEING LED BY IMITATION 
WITHOUT PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION. 

IT is thought the safest mode of advancing in the 
journey of life to follow the footsteps of others^ 
who» from pre-eminence of rank and reputed abilities, 
may be supposed to possess the least falliUe knowledge. 
To derive instruction from books, time, attention, and 
judgment, are necessary ; but to tread where others have 
trodden before, little more direction is required than to 
use the eyes. The greater number therefore, from mere 
indolence, give themselves no farther concern in settling 
their moral and religious conduct, than to observe the 
behavior and sentiments oi those to whom wealth and. 
civil hooors have given a superiority of condition. 

But, unhappiljr, many of those who are thus selected 
as models for inutation, are themselves under the inJlu* 
ence of the most &tal delusion. They have arrived at 
the pre-eminence which gives them the authority of 
guides, by pursuing those objects which are merely se- 
cular ; and the artnil pursuit of which constitutes them 
truly men of the world ; who, instead of being guides 
to happiness, might often be considered as beacons, ren- 
dered conspicuous, to admonish the traveller of danger 
in the vicinity. 

There cannot be a more pernicious mistake than to 
suppose wisdom or right conduct the necessary atten- 
dant of splendor of appearance and elevation of rank* 
and, in consequence of so weak an opinion, to follow the 
example of the rich and great in afiairs which essential- 
ly concern the happiness or misery of life. It is safe 
and proper to imitate them with judgment and modera- 
tion, in the different modes of dressing, entering a room, 
dancing, or external beiiavior ; but to renounce religion, 
conscience, virtue, health, and peace, because some 
leaders of the fashion seem to have renounced them, de- 
serves to be stigmatized by a harsher name than foUv. 

Truth is immutable. Whether Uie majority is for or 
against her, she remains unaltered. Let all therefore 
who seriously wish to reach as much ha^^lu^^a ajud ^er- 
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fection as they are capable of, employ their reason wHk 
humility and patience in the pursuit of her ; and when 
they have found her, which on a feithful enquiry they 
will easily do, let them follow her guidance with a firm 
attachment, uninfluenced by the felse, though briUiant 
lights of fickle fashion. 

I mean not to insinuate that all the votaries of fashion 
are either irreligious or profligate. Many, I am convinc- 
ed, from a false modesty,^ and a respect for the world 
which it does not deserve, appear less virtuous and \et$ 
religious than they really are. But it is the appearance 
which seduces ; and the appearance of profligacy in those 
who are able to grace every defbnnity with the tinsel of 
rank and riches, is apt to allure the unthinking herd into 
an imitation, fatal to their virtue. 

Too much precaution, therefore, cannot be used in 
guarding all who hope to be proficients in Christian 
philosophy against that influence, which seduces more 
to vice, folly, and infidelity, than any books of the most 
ingenious sceptics, I mean the influence of gran* 

DEUR AND WORLDLY POWER, OPERATING ON THJI 
THOUGHTLESS BY A BAD EXAMPLE. 



EVENING LXXX. 

OF A MORAL LIFE WITHOUT RELIGION. 

^\ IT PAY my debts. I take care to injure no body. | 
A amuse myself as I like, without intruding on the, 
amusements of others. I am t^emperate, for I find tem- 
perance conducive to health, comfort, and long life. I 
am an obliging neighbor, a constant fiiend, a peaceable 
subject ; but, after all, I am not religious. Can I be 
easy without religion ? I trust to a good life. 

** For iKorles of faith let graceless zealots fi?ht, 
His can't be wronj, whose life is in the right.*' 

Such is the soliloquy of many a man who maintains a 
decent character in society, and at the same time values 
himself in a freedom from what he calls the shackles of • 
superstition. But virtue without religion, since Chris- 
tianity has appeared, is certainly of a questionable kind. 
The voluntary renunciation of a. i^Ai^von like the Chris- 
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ftian is at first sight ^ circumstance sufficient to render 
any virtue suspected. A truly goo4 mind will not easily 
relinquish its hopes, its consolations, its friendly influi» 
ence on human happiness and society. So that there is 
Igreat reason to suspect, from the very pretension to mo- 
rality without religion, that the virtue of the pretender 
is defective and spurious. 

Such virtue, though specious in appearauc^, will be 
found, when duly analysed, nothing but pride ; a vice the ' 
most repugnant to real goodness, the source of injustice 
to man, and impiety to God, of every vanity and of 
every folly, and a vice against which the displeasure of 
Heaven is particularly pointed. 

Many causes of a worldly kind cpncur to make men 
adopt the appearance, and even the practice of various 
virtues. Reputation is in general necessary to success 
in the projects of ambition and avarice. A man is often 
temperate and just, because the charact^ of intempe- 
rance and injustice would retard his advancement, or in- 
jure his interest ; or because his habits of virtue have 
been early formed by the care of parents and the influ- 
ence of example ; or because he is little exposed to temp- 
tation, or is secured from many vices by constitutional 
aversion, indifference, or infirmity. 

An inoffensive conduct, arising frona any of these 
causes, is entitled to respect, or at least to an exemption 
from severe censure ; but it cannot deserve the praise 
nor the reward of virtue proceeding from principle. 

This irreligious virtue is in most instances little to be 
depended upon; for, as it respects nothing but thl9 
world, and the opinion of man, whenever the interests 
of this world can be served, or the opinions p£ others 
secured by secrecy, there remains little to preserve it in- 
violate. 
. Man is so weak, and so prone to fall into vice and 
■ misery, that it is certainly unsafe to resolve to walk with* 
out guijiance and protection, when both are offered by 
an Almighty arm. 

Whatiever sophists, philosophers, metaphysicians, and 
witlings may say on virtue being its own reward, on the 
fitness of things, and on many refined subjects totally 
unintelligible, and totally unregarded by the majority c^ 
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nunkindf I will rccommeml it to iIU to ttrangtlieii the 
force of virtue by erecting round her the rampartt of 
rtligion* 



EVKNING LXXXI. 

OP THI HONOl OF MEN OV THE WORLD At A fVB- 

fTITUTE FOR RELIGION. 

A SENSE of honor, at it i« commonly undentood 
in the intercoune of tociety, meant a determina- 
tion to avoid contempt, by avoiding whatever contradictt 
the prejudicet orpracticet of people of faMotu 

It V4^et are fatbionable, they become perfectly con- 
sittent with thit tente of honor ; indeed they teem or- 
namcntt necettary to coniplete the character of a £ub- 
ionable man of honor. Experience provet, that tome 
practices and opiniont utterly inconnttent, with virtue, 
are oftoi fitohicmable, or at katt not deemed ditgrKcfiil 
in the circle of £uhion. 

The following habits and practicet are rather ettecmed 
ornamental accomplithmentt to the modem man of ho- 
nor: gallantry, in all ilt enormitiet, duelling, gaming, 
incumn^ debt without the pcnrer and inclination to re* 
pay, pride and cuntcmpt of otlicrt, however virtuous, 
who are without rank and richet, extravagance in all e&> 
pences, luxury, voluptuousness, ostentation, effeminacy; 
or, in the language of Scripture, every vice and folly whioh 
can arise frcim the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye^ 
and tlie pride of life, provided a certain appearance of 
external <kcency be duly preserved. 

And thU prcjud overbearing principle, which hat eve- 
ry appearance of originating from the grand adversary 
of mankind, is to supersede the necettitv of any other 
guidance. The dictatet of the tense of nonor are capa- 
ble of directing those who pottess it, if you will believe 
themftclves, more safely and in&Ilibly in the path of 
rectitude and happiness than any light derivable from 
philosophy and religion. 

I fear that He who requires purity of heart will not 
accept even laudable actions when they proceed from wW 
motives ^ but I am sure that evil actions committed to 
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please the world, presumptuously and boastingly repeats 
ed, in defiance of all the lights of conscience and reve- 
lation, must, in his sight, become singularly malignant 
and offensive. 

How mean will appear that proud race who now strut 
about the earth with swords ready to shed the blood of 
any one who oflfends them, when the sentence shall be 
pronounced — "Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity/* 

I hope to leave it forcibly impressed on the minds of 
vicious men of honor, that, if Christianity be true, their 
conduct, under this principle, is repugnant to the will 
of God ; and that their state, though adnsred by many, 
and perhaps envied and imitated by the thoughtless, ia 
truly dangerous and dishonorable. 
. When death approaches they will wish that in the 
season of health and youth they had been led by the 
sense of religion, instead of a sense of honor, a princi- 
ple too often unconnected with common honesty, and 
invented and recommended by the pride and wickedness 
of the human heart in its unregenerate state. ** The be- 
ginning of pride," says the Son of Sirach, " is when 
one departetii from God, and his heart is turned awaf 
from his Maker," 
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EVENING LXXXII. 

OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF ONE's SELF, THE NATURE 
OF MAN, AND OUR DEPENDENT STATE. 

/ Y^ ^^^ can suppose a man never to have seen the face 
A <^ the earth but in the month of May, one may con- 
clude that he would scarcely be able to form an idea of 
its desolate appearance in December. So men in the 
midst of youth, health, seducing pleasure, riches, ho- 
nors, flattery, and the obsequiousness of all around 
them, can with difficulty conceive the evil day which 
nevertheless awaits both them and all the sons of men. 
The misery of man is a topic on which it is unneces- 
sary to enlarge. All men are convinced of it at some 
time in their lives by experience, but all men do not 
sufficiently reflect upon it, nor prepare an antidote 
s^ainst it, nor alleviations under it. 
Men ascend to the skies, and dive into the earth i^- 
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pur«ait of knowledge ; biU they descend not into them* 
selves. They examine not their own nature. 

If they courted an acquaintance with themaelvesy 
they would find their own frailty and misery the moet 
dutinguishing parts of their character ; and they would 
be led by the sight to seek strength and comfort, where 
alone it can be found, in the favor of the Creator. 

In a state in which we are liable every moment to be 
d'.'pnvcd of all our souls hold dear, of relations, friends, 
fortune, fame, health, our senses, and our peace ; a re- 
ligion which offers but a hope of comfort and support 
fnnn an almighty power, ought to be cheririied as the 
most valuable treasure, far more precious than the Indies 
can bestow, far more desirable to a thinking mind and a 
feeling heart, than the jewels of the brightest diadem in 
the universe. 

Yet how little is this treasure valued in the busy walks 
of pleasure, avarice, and ambition ! The most trifling 
allurements of the world will induce men to postpone 
or dismiss all thoughts of God and their dependent state. 

But the evil day of sickness, or old age, or dejection 
of spirits, will come, and come in peculiar hcMTors to 
those who have made no relieious preparation. Things 
will then appear in a shape and color totally different 
from that which they deceitfully assumed in the hour of 
prosperity. Think, O man, before the evil day comes, 
and mitigate the evil by securing a retreat in the storm, 
under the wing of the Deity. 

Thou totterest, like the infant unable to walk without 
the nurse's aid, when thou venturest to walk alone ; but 
God is thy nursing parent, and if thou wilt not, in the 
foolish pride of thy heart, reject his guidance, he will 
leid thee with all the tender solicitude of a parent, 
strenghten thy weakness, and console thy misery. 



EVENING LXXXIII. 

OF THE NECESSITY OF BEING AWAKENED TO A 
SENSE OF RELIGION. 

IN a busy intercourse with the world, and especially 
in the season of health and prosperity, man is won- 
derfully prone to fall into such a degree of insensiWlity 
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in all that relates to religion, as is characterised in the 
forcible language of Scripture by the appellations of 
Sleep and Death. If any nnian gives himself the trouble 
to recollect the time in which he has scarcely thought of 
his spiritual state/or thought of it with great indifference, 
he will find it a very large portion of his existence, 
"" An habitual insensibility becomes very difficult to be 
removed. It often ends in a disease which may be term- 
ed a lethargy ; a disease fatal to the spiritual life. 

The symptoms of this disease may be easily imdeiv 
stood. Men who are seized with it appear totally im- 
mersed in the pursuits of worldly ' objects, either think 
not at all of religion, or think of it as beneath their seri- 
ous notice, as the contrivai£ce of policy and priestcraft, 
lis fit only to awe fools, or women and children, as an 
interruption of real and important business in life, by 
which they always mean the pursuit of pleasure, nu>> 
ney, or advancement. They consider the Sabbath Day 
as an injurious loss of time, seldom attend the church, 
but settle pecuniary accounts at home, write letters, 
ride out on parties of plea^re, or travel. They are ex- 
tremely apt to cavil at the Scriptures, and ridicule all 
pious people as weak or enthusiastic. 

Other symptoms of this lethargy pf the soul might 
be enumerated^ but they are similar to^ those already 
specified, and are obvious to observation. 

A life, indeed, led without faith and repentance, is a 
scene of darkness and delusion. To live without God 
in the spiritual world, is like living without the sun in 
the natural. When the soul is turned away from God, 
a thick darkness overspreads it, and night comes on ; 
but artificial lights are supplied by the world, whose 
brilliancy is deceitful, and of short continuance. 

There cannot be a greater misfortune than this spiri- 
tual insensibility ; and God Almighty suffers it not to 
become extreme but by man's own voluntary presump- 
tion and pride. He sends some affliction, which speaks 
with a warning voice. It is heard for a moment. It is 
silent again. The world approaches once more with all 
its allurements, and the unhappy patient relapses into a 
fatal, securityr. 

Extreme sickness, and the eviden t approach of death, 
usually awaken the dull spirit at last \ and tew, however 
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a great analogy to what happens in our spiritual journey 9 
our pilgrimage through the world ; and all who are wise 
will avoid that sleepy from which they may wake no 
more in this world, and wake only at last to nusery. 
. I cannot do a more beneficial service to my fellow- 
creatures than to admonish them of the danger of falling 
insensibly^ from a love oi the world, into this dreadful 
stupor of the soul. Thousands and tens of thousands 
fed themselves perfectly at ease on the subject ; but let 
them beware lest their want of feeling be found the numb- 
ness of a mortification. The surgeon pronounces the 
limb safe while pain is felt ; but immediately prepares to 
amputate, or gives up hope of life, on the discontinuance 
of sensation. 

A total freedom fix)m solicitude on the subject of re- 
ligion is certainly a most alarming symptom ; and let us 
beware in time, lest that wretched permission may be gi- 
ven us, Sleep onTKXWy and take your resU 



EVENING LXXXIV. 

4>F NEGLECTING RELIGION, AND AVOIDING RELIGI- 
OUS OFFICES THROUGH THE FEAR OF BEING 
DEEMED GUILTY OF HYPOCRISY. 

UNDER the false but specious appearance of singu- 
lar piety and righteousness, to promote the mean 
purposes of secular interest, is a deceit which justly de- 
serves the contempt of man and the vengeance of hea- 
ven. The peculiar deformity of hypocrisy has given so 
general and cordial a disgust to it, that most men are 
fearful of exhibiting any appearance of religion, lest they 
should be suspected of hypocrisy. 

The aversion to hypocrisy is just ; but transgressing 
the proper limits, it has been a fruitful cause of irreligion. 

He who habitually neglects the various external offi- 
ces of religion, which were wisely instituted to preserve 
a regard to its essence, will insensibly become less atten- 
tive to it than he ever intended. And he who, fearing 
the iomutation of over-righteousness, and the appellsK 
don ofa saint or methodist, treats things sacred with af- 
•fected levity, will in time lose a\i v^^^t ^nn^ ^^ ^«n 
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thing that is worthy of religioiu TccentioiL He viD be 
in danger ol lossing the subcbmce when he diarcgsdi 
the genuine and unaffi?cted appearances leaoltui^froin k. 

To be ashamed of Jesus Christ, and his idigion ii»to 
carry the abhorrence of hypocrisy to a dreadful ezftreme. 
To be a Christian, indeed, is to be a greater duDcacttf 
than was ever possessed by the renowned heroes and phi- 
losophers of all Pagan antiquity. And he who, oo pio* 
per occasions, is unwilling to shew that he is a Chritfiaiiy 
auid that he duly esteems aU the ordinances necessary to 
presene a sense of reUgion, has not an adequate idea of 
the dignified character he claims, and the value of the re- 
ligion which he profiesses. 

Let us manfufly avow what we sincerely believe, and 
not presume to insult the great King of Kangs by shew- 
ing that we esteem the external huignUi of his service 
badges of disgrace. The cause of Christianity would 
flourish more than it has yet done, if all who feel its 
truth would, under the guidance of discretion, let tbtir 
light so jbine before men^ that thej might glorify ttiar Fa- 
thtr <which is in hearven* 

There is no occasion to proceed to any extremes, to 
affect an appearance of being righteous overmuch, or bet- 
ter than our neighbors. Such appearances are usually 
suspicious. But it is certainly unmanly and di^;raceful 
to a Christian to fear to avow his principles whenever the 
occabiun requires the avowal ; or to be ashamed of sugh 
conversation and behavior as becomes the professed dis* 
c!iple of Jesus Christ. It is a mean compliance with the 
vicious part of the world ; a desertion of our post from 
mere cowardice ; a behavior in a subject which would 
justly provoke any earthly potentate. 

Let it be our first care to be sincere, and in acting as 
that sincerity, under the direction of a manly prudence, 
shall urge us, let us be totally regardless of the imputa- 
tion of hypocrisy. The imputation may arise only from 
the ill-nature and envy of incompetent judges ; but God 
knows the heart, and the persecution of the wicked will 
only tend to render our obedience to him more acceptable. 

Dare to be what you are, and be more solicitous to 
be than to appear. Truth indeed may be secure^ that 
though for a time she nxay be misrepresented, she will at 
/ut be known and honored \ iot ^i)lDLCx^ v^ a. ^ture & 
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her face which, like light, strikes the organ with irresist- 
ible force, whenever the artificial obstacles to the view of 
k are removed. She has no occasion to be uneasy at the 
malice of those who bestow on her the name or hypo- 
crisy. 

It is certainly right to seek to please our fellow crea- 
tures by every instance of behavior consistent with honor 
and conscience ; but to stand more in awe of them, of 
their opinion,* of theif representations of us, than of our 
common Lord and Creator, is at once a most irrational 
conduct, and an insult offered to the Majesty of heaven. 

• Op/«iortf« commenta delel DIES ; veriutis judicia confirmat. TIME 
gradually wears away false and foolish prejud&cu \ but confirms ihc deci" 
sio$u of truth. 



EVENING LXXXV. 

RELIGION ORIGINATES NEITHER IN PRIESTCRAFT, 
NOR WEAKNESS, NOR SUPERSTITION;. BUT IS 
FOUNDED ON THE EVIDENT SUGGESTIONS OF REA- 
SON, AND THE NATURAL FEELINGS OF THE HU- 
MAN MIND. 

MEN who study this world only, and value them- 
selves on a subordinate wisdom, which deserves 
only the name of cunning, are apt to conclude that reli- 
gion, and all its salutary restraints, are derived from the 
policy of civil power erecting its fabric on the basis of 
the people's superstition. The priesthood is suspected 
of having been called in to add a main pillar to the mas- 
sy pile of political architecture. 

While this idea prevails, and great ingenuity has been 
exerted to disseminate it, every attempt to recommend 
the doctrines of religion in general, or of Christianity in 
particular, becomes ineffectual. It is considered either 
as a crafty co-operation with power, or as the foolish en- 
terpnze of a zealot's infatuation. 

But it is evident from the deductions of reason, and 
the native feelings of the heart, that religion owes its ori- 
gin to causes far more respectable than either policy or 
foDy. 

To wter the lists with the Athdsts would be to «► 
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iLTHJcf S£i% jccf vse he bi:» : c t ic y' ^fld cxaoi EcEy cads' 

::-jt ^mr«.'* zx arfiirr-t-ai, ± r=e bcizr of M » >- ^f s ^Evi al 
L-^ vj^^'Jbid i5?^r-Ai cf diiicCTTicr:- In cppcsetsoc to 
all !±ai wr:, cr =i5cs, cr naappSsd I- ' jeHLlii feare ad- 

irA -i/fywTT**! :.i c^i^^n, ir irr^iffLMe zzip^z!ffc to ■ 
irjTL 3tsd inditiza trjoL thze Ssprcse fie=7» m 
hJLTjdi art v^ TM^^n Of lif*. 

Cbuiid till fttir:^, I vill zsk h'-r, arise mm 
CTift, Tc^Tktjj poixy, cr zserc t's^r asd a firmiii : Was 
^,f.r'z r^Tt fof&eiiin^ Ic his boscd which toid YJnu id lan- 
^^^;^'»: 2.^:'i2y cor.visccig, VerHy there ii a God f 

.K'.-t i: ihsiLi %fT.tIrr^er.r u toucded oa truth oo a death- 
\y:ft, ':!rc'r tr-th :■ irr-ir.utabie, :5 :: cot foucded in truth 
t'.r',».^-ho'.it th^ v.r.ole of our exir-er/ce, in the day of 
> imth, r.eaiti., and prosperity ; ?j:d is it not wisdom to be 
i^flri^mcctl h^ it bfetor? tiK; eril day armes when there is 
4!arig«.T, ;e^t it should be too Ute tor pictf to atone for 
l>a-st omiuioris and the long contiDued enors of pride 
afi'i iir*.'-uir.ption. 

l3iMrh h^ botTi called tbegrsat Teacher, Few a^ipnuch 
iiirn with'iiit ic^JTing the most important truths. Wits, 
fyC'-ptics n':ir.ute philosophers, bow at last to this sove* 
rt-ij^n iri<(tnK*tor, and acknowled^ the vanity of their 
tsv.n trnaginattons when weighed m the balance with the 
U>>«orj*>ot Dkath. 

/ rc(|ue«t then the scoffer at religion the sceptic* and 
i\\f. profeb£<7(I libcTtiDe, to permit the ideas concerning 
th'r truth of religion which arise in extreme sickness, the 
\tm% of those we lore, the apprehension of immediate 
il»Mth» or any other alarming 8ituation« to influence his 
prifKripIrfl and practices through life. 

'J'liey will then be far fix>m employing their abilities in 
tilt' malignant office of depriving others of that rdigioa 
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which afibrds solid comfort under every circumstance, 
but will rather most cheerfully and gratefully seek their 
own happiness in faith and piety. 



EVENING LXXXVI. 

OF ATTRIBUTING RELIGION TO THE PREJUDICES OF 
EDUCATION, AND THE UNDUE INFLUENCE OF PA- 
RENTAL AND SOCIAL EXAMPLE. 

AMONG the many groundless causes assigned for 
the prevalence of religion in the world, one of the 
commonest is the prejudice of education, and the influ- 
ence of example. 

The pretended philosophers are fond of asserting that 
man is rendered, by the restraints of education, an ani- 
mal totally different from that which he was originally 
formed by nature. They allow no argument to be 
drawn in favor of religion from the universality of reli- 
gious sentiments, because, they urge, that this univer- 
sality arises from the crafty or foolish suggestions of pa- 
vtnts, who teach the doctiines of religion as the most 
effectual means of enforcing and securing filial obedience. 

But does a tendency to religion appear in those only 
who have been religiously educated ? The most neglect- 
ed sons and daughters of Adam, those who, like the 
wild asses colt, are left to themselves in their infancy, 
are found to be as strongly impressed with an idea of a 
God as the most cultivated disciples of the most refined 
philosophy. They cannot give a rational account of 
any system ; but they fear God, and depend upon hia 
support in their afflictions. 

I was much pleased with hearing a remarkable instance 
of piety in the very outcasts of society, in those whom 
nobody instructs and nobody knows,* the vagrants distin- 
guished by the appellation of Gypsies. A large party 
had requested leave to rest their weary limbs, during the 
night, in the shelter of a bam ; and the owner took the 
opportunity of listening to their conversation. He 
found their last employment at night, and their first in 
the morning was prayer. And though they could teach 
their children nothing else, they taught them to sup* 
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plicate in an uncouth but pious language, the assistance 
of a friend in a world where the distinctions of rank are 
little regarded. I have been credibly informed that 
these poor neglected brethren are very devout, and re- 
markably disposed to attribute all events to the interpo- 
sition of a particular providence. But can their piety be 
attributed to the influence of education and the preva- 
lence of example ? They have no education, and they 
are too far removed from all intercourse with society to 
feel the seducing power of prevalent example. 

Whoever is conversant with the relations of voyagers 
and travellers must know that the principal employment 
of many savage nations, is the due observance of religi- 
ous ceremonies, and that all, with not a single exception 
fully ascertmned, are convinced of the existence of a God, 
and of his actual though invisible government. But in sa- 
vage nations there appears to be no education, and there 
is not, it may be concluded, political cunning or wisdom 
suflicient to hitve rendered religion a fashion, with a de , 
sign to diffuse it by example, and facilitate civil obedience. 

The truth is, religious sentiments rise in the heart of 
man, unspoiled by vice, and uncomipted by sophistry, 
no less naturally than sentiments of love, or any other 
affection. 

All that education effects in the countries of Christi- 
anity is to direct the natural tendencies to religion to 
that revelation of the divine will which constitutes 
Christianity. Early education, or subsequent instruction, 
is certainly necessary to teach this ; for a man is not bom 
a Christian ; but the knowledge of any science taught in 
infancy might as well be called the prejudice of educa- 
tion as the knowledge of Christianity. 
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';'ril i». Ill*" "vpH ,» It r%f,'„iil ■/», II, 70 

rr.i I) I », iri'r*! '«irt,/krir :ii l>i*- \>ttfn,e ji^r i'kI, I. VJlt 

. . . . , '.-in iinr/ .in'l Il'iiii^tt/ ii; i;«>nuirir 'Ii4r»f t'rittir.i, ii. 910 
rri-tnir*", .fi '»f ii'ir,, vU It II I, iri"»rit lo ^<j.r« H, ii 7> 

.... , II," rfwrfi'ffi of il if.iT Willi »r«,.#-'t lo ji'ietry apptiM 
I'', n V • 
r,'.i'i rri »i., 'Ii.rrvi'-'ifit /.ri huli»»rarf 'Jirfia/^iT, !,'//« 
. . . . .,'. 4tiv!«- CI'/' .(liiiijr iiniiHiiv] i,y Mr. ( uliii^, ai»'l *levn^ih9 

» n ' »//lI' tpf in Ji'i'Jr^, I. ZiJ 

. . . ,'J. .fi't»i '»f |,l« /i^.!/*,!, yj"i 

liUt'»ri/'«» ilii/|. 

f»f i"-i, tliiT ''/.iti'int 'if /Iviiinrt, why *o I'alJM, i. 'JH 
Cfri'", /.Ik-^Ii rfti |/|i4ii, wlif t\'\w^ V'oflrn f*//-! in i'^ li. '^>% 
titA/,*}if ;i'i'i, mvl.iri'iiol/ wilh/mt .i|i(Mr/'ril f^vifiy 1. lH 
tt/\t%irt^ r''in.irV itili' iiMtiiirp /-f Mif.ir jWiy, ii. 'JJ»I 
(ttw. at I ill!/-, 'J M'f'/ If •/,!,» rfiji^ifinc It, I. W/i 

, I'fVrfl/ III -iifKififfM ttif Oi'-4k<, I. ltn/| 

• > Itif )ir iiiHtivf (:Ui»\''Hu^f I. 2^j4 
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liair^dressiag caBtfd bf a Unmao poet die birildiii; of i head, i. '7V 
Hanwajr, Jonas, Mt charitable institutions^ ii. 3 
Hawking, remarks on it, as an ancient amusemeat, i. 166 

»» in miniature, aoooantof itby Sir AntlxMiy 8bevlies« i. 167 

Healtti, on injuring it with intent to improve beaiUr, i. S66 
Healtlis at table, on the disuse of that caftom, ii. 90 

, oKvalent among the Greeks^ ibid 

Heinsiuty hissensatioMon entering his Ubnnr, li. 45 

Helluo Librorum, or book ghitton, a chanu:ler well known at the 'nnirett. 

sttjr, i. 119 
Heraclitus, his opinion respecting popularity, ii. 93 
Herodotus, remarks on tus history, i. 59 

, his example in calling lus histories the muses^ i, 27 

Heroism, modem, its character, i. 1129 

.•• • mCf its character, i. 133 

Hesiod, iiisopmion on the punishment of peijury^ it. 132 
Hetherington, his charitable institution for the indigent blind, ii 9L 
History, writers o^ frequently biassed, i. 59 
, gospel, strong internal evidence of it cited firom Mackliight's 

hanooay, L 61 ' 

, Evangelical, none so simple nor so self-evident, L &l 

Historian, popular, artful distribution of his materials, i. 60 

, classical, never in want of matter, L 60 

Hody, Dr. his excellent vow respecting controversies, ii. 259 
Hogarth, remarks on his merit, i. 128 

Homer, the first ^ter of characters among the ancients, ii. 179 
Horace, his character of a poet, ii. 21 1 

., his good-naturea advW respecting the fautt»of othMa> it 174 

r moral character of his Sermons i. 39 . 

• • ., hisdescdption of the powecsof musi^ i. 125 

HoqHtattround London, observations respecting theoh ii. 4 
Howard, his philanthropy. iL 3 
Howell, his oDservation relative to prayer, i. 117 
Hume, character «f his meupbysical writings ii 247 

TDIOTS, nnnlarlmt proper use of this word by bishop Tailor^ i. 196 
J: Imagtnatian, enoitof. increased by intemperance, it. 73 
Imitation, danger of, without principles of religion, ii. 279 
Imp o rta n ce, on pretending to derive itftom pretended avocati<ms. i. 190. 
IncMB^ desire of distinction in living beyond it. i. 83 
InA«(% expoaedandmuniered by the hihabittim of the South Sea Islands, 

iL 218 

...» a eustom prevalent among dM Greeks and Rosnans, Hi. ibid. 

Influence of grandeur and power, iHien irreligious, more dangerous tbui^ 

sceptical writings, H. 280 
Injustice in private life illustrated bv an affecting stoiv, i. 96 
Innovation, observations ona disease entitled SStpht^a, ii. 2Q2 
Inscriptions, remarks on them, ii. 128 
Insensibility, habitual, its symptoms and danger, ii. 285 
Institution, charitable, observations on some recent ones, ij» 1. 
Islandeis, South-Sea, their savage manners, jcc tne best means of imptov* 

ing them, ii. 215 

TOoy, St ttcdawayhi»teeditofi»ciUtiM UsprannndtiMcf Hdrm^ 

Johnson, Ben, his book, why entitled Timber, i. 27. 

••..••••• Dr. not remarkable for companionaUcdfrcmar/^ ii. ^ 

, remarks on his character, i. 70,71 

•« on his pmjper, t. HI 

• , on hisstile, i. lid 

.•2^«.nt>-'»«>Qi>iMaccasia^|lUton ol a s«iiciH» is hia c ot ro f wn 

]one^ Mr. a diuenting miniitei; of Gloucester, his uuable cbaracteri^ il (19 
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iones sir WUliaiB, hte opinion cetpecting tbe profeinoa of leMen, L 401. 
onstoD, Arthur, extract ftom fus venion of the-twenty-tfurd PiabBy ii* M9 
uUan, the apostate, muchextoOedbf loepikal writen, ii. 140 

, proliiUted the Christians from the study of Gredu 

literature, ii. 141 
Julius Caesar, his literary character, i. S94 

, some of his writings suppressed by Aotostus, L 224 

, his character as an orator by Cicero and Qiiintiltnn, L 295 

, his remarltable qualifications, i. 9S6 • 

Junius, observations on hisletters, ii. 95 
Jupiter, his sutue in the Baulnuen^m, ii. 133 
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ERAS Amaltheias, title of an ancient misoellaneoos book, i. SO 
Kerion, or Hive, why some ancient Greek books were so entitled, ibtf 



LANGUAGE, English, itsextentand connection, L 22 - 
, Greek, its superiority to the English^ i. 93 

^ , Latin, on writing modem books in it. ii. 100 

, some knowledge of it necessary to understand EngUdi, L 196 

Law, influence of this profession on the manners, i* 157 

...., its characteristic peculiarities, i. 160 

Lawyer, his professional abilities ought not to be estimated bjrbis convenn- 

tion^ ii. 35 
Learning, on aspiring to the character of it widiout any just pretensioos^ 

ii. 104, 162 
Lecture^ foundations for, remarks <m their effects, ii. 53 
Legere, its classical sense, ii. 5 
Letters, on an extravagant attachment to them, ii. 79 
, from miscellaneous correspondents, their advantages in nuicellant- 

ous coraposi lions, i. 36 
Life, sanctity of, promoted by temperance and fasting, ii. 73 
... ., an allegorical vision, ii. 37 

• ..., moral, without religion, observations upon it, ii. 280 
. . . ., on imitating a model for the conduct of it, i. 108 
Ltmoni or the Meadow, wliy selected as a tide by the ancients L 30 
Literature, its extent and the shortness of the time allDwed for its cuItiTif 

tion, ii. 5 
Literary woiks, their profits usually fall to the share of the venders, L 42. 
Locke nrst raised himself to distinction bv his pen, i. 44 
Lowth,bUhup, prefixes a Greek political ballad to his lectures on sacred po* 

etry, i. 53 
Lychnus, or the Torch, why adopted as an ancient literary title,!. 31 
Lyttelton, lord, remarks on his literary character, i. 218, 219 

■ ___ Juvenile compositions^ i. 219 

■ ■ . Fenian Letters, ibid 

'■ — Conversion of St. Paul, i. 220 

. Dialogues of the Dead, ibid 

. Parliamentary Speeches, i. ibid 

• History of Henry II. 221 

.. Poems. L ibid 

. ■ , compared with lord Chesterfield, i. 223 
■ , why Johnson detracted from his character, ibid 

MAGISTRATES, public, necessity of dijraifyDg them by personal merit 
and a corresponding appearance, i. 258, &c. 
Man, reflections on him, as dminguiriied from other animals, ii. 265 
. .. ., his sense of religion and idea of God, the noblest distinction of hk 

natuie, ii. 267 
Mansiun-houbCs, ancient, remarks on their destruction, i. 80, 81 
Manufacturer, of paper and ink. promuteii by bad writers, ii. 249 
Marine Society, reokarks on it9 l^ei^Acial e£^t» with an lUustra^tive itocy 
i. 14d 
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Marriage, eulojria upon it, by Erasmus, ii. 17 

• ) hapi^stwher^ the parties are nearly upon an equality, i. ISS 

, reluctance to it, a mark of modem profligacy, ii. 16 

Married state, affecting letadon of some effects of too long separation, 1. f75 

Mardal, his select epigrams, recommended for leisure intervals, i. 104 

Medicine, rashness of young and adventrous writers in that science, i. 99 

Mediocrists, in learning, their d^aracter, ii. 57 

Meoander, said to be tne scholar of 'Dieophrastus, ii. 179 

Merrick, his translation of the eighteenth psalm, ii. 148 

Merchant, how bis character ought to be estimated, iL 35 

Messiah, of Pope, most of its mostpleasingbeauties taken from Isaiah, ii. 199 

Milton, observations on his defences, ii. 2S0, 231, &c. 

Mind, improvement, next to religion, tends most to human happiness, U.314 

Miscellames, most books under that title of little value, ii. lo4 

Miser, wealthy, his character, i. 181, 182> 183 

Miser, his character, ii. 272 ■ 

Misery, the absurd affectation of it, i. 77 

Model, advantage« of imitating a good one in the conduct of life. i. 106 

Monro, his recommendation of the Christian poets for acboob instead of the 

classics, ii. 142 
More, Henry, Dr. uncouth names introduced in his dialogues, il. 11 

, his quotation from Aristotle, ii: i^ 

Mottos, ornamental, their utility when added witii judgment, i. 48 
Muses, given by the ancients as a title to poetical and historical prodn^ 

tions, 1. 27 
Music, seldom practised by married ladies, ii. 229 
, ancient and modem, remarks on its effects, i. 123 

NAMES, baptismal, bow affectedly modernized, i. 32 
, compound, too frequently used in the Spectator, i. 35 

Needhana, his edition ot Tbeophrastus, ii. 180 
Nelson's Festivals, ludicrous engravings in them, i. 201 
New^pers, their use and abuse, i. 104, 105 

, improvements suggested (or conducting tbem, L 106 

, their general character, i. 107 

Motes, marginal, their use and abuse, i. 45, 46, &c 

Novels, the most trifling compositions of the present age, iL 188 

, three kinds of them, ii. IS3 

Nursing, art of, on a latin poem, so entitled, i. 194" 

OBSCURITY, Ufe, of its safety and happiness, i. 318 
(Xconcmiics, observations upon it as a science^ ii. 238 
Old age, on falling prematurely into its characteristic ind<rieiice. ii. 51 

, excellent works written at this period by Sopbodes, Toeoj[dirastfli^ 

Milton, and Scaliger. ii. 52 
Old Sermon writers, observatifxis on some of them, I. 175 
Orations, ancient, their effects accounted for, ii. 109 

Orators, moderi*, amuse and mislead the vulgar, ii. 323 
Oratory, the answer of Demosthenes to three questions respecting its reqaU 
■ sites, li. 74 

Owen, his epigrams, recommended by Gesner for leisure intervals, i. 104 
pxford, bad habits acquuredfrom the dispuutions there, ii. 257 

PANDECETE, a title applied by the ancients to miscellanies, i. 31 
Papers, miscellaneous, remarks on the titles of some of them, L 96 
Parish priest, remarks on liischaracter, i. 210 

, his character from Dr. John Burton, i. 311 

Partiality, historical, remarkable instance recorded by Herodotus, i. 59 
Paschal, the severity of his discipline, it 80 

Pasion, and irreligion, the cause of misery among the lower danes,ii. 304 
^ater-fiuniUas, « tMbier of a luoil^, his dignity and dutieis U. »8 
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Pitronaff, ccdeuaibcal, resasti OB>iiibMC,n. 41 

, tamned fat ^utamtntuj oampiiaa, enamou 

abiue, li. 174 
pMDcn* aBtaiiMMM.lhe and ■liniia|i of Adr dsUica, L 85 
Pepioo, ortbeMaatlc,wty iMedb y<ie«ieniiai«ndc, i. 9 

......«..9iti HacnpuoBbj PotccTf Aid 

Perjurr, idea of itamonpi the aaaeaii, ■. 131 

'. , catued the deunictuMi of Tiot, ii. 134 

Petrarch, the (enenl Me of ike Luis magOM^t fbpeneded by liii viidip 

II. 100 
Ph«dni^ iccMBMended atu radnr to M «p a leuore imv^ i. KM 
PhilotopDcr, Chrutnn^ Im reqaialt (|aaliicBlMHBy it 48 
VMuuipllKft piMouiCi ifi advntafctaiid defecn. ii. 47 
PtJebocoinr,aoral,aaiudeofdiicipliaeiBOiqitttlie BoaiaBSyii.70 

, fudicroataflOMmtof it»benefidalamsei|aeace%fi. 71 

PhTiidaDi his profeafitinal dwactcr, i. 154 
Pinax and Pinakidioii, used ai a title bf die anciealB, i.Sl 
Plafie-tiee^ is hi|^ eaieeiB aoMBg the Greeks aad Kmnani, ii. 98 
, pnrittbiiBd to be pluini id Fiuce by aay penoa iiader the de- 
gree (tf a noblemaD, ibid 
Plato, theidK>iarorSocnie%aMioDeorthepreKrv«norfabwntiBgi, L92 
Plautiu, his cfaaractcr of a piMy miier, i. 179 

, dMuracier«f UioiMDedic^iL 190 

Pleanrcs, on Ktocaof cheapo obvKMi aad iaaootttt (NMs, ii. 174 
Pkitarch, character oihis Opuscula, i. 39 

, extract from bis rales for lacm ri iM bcalli^ ii. S2 

Poemi, Seatooian, obienracioiis rcspectiBK meai» a. 139 

Poetry, sacred, its beauties displayed by Dr. Lvwth in bis lectures, ii. 199 

, on the poisibiUty of advandn; it to greater peifection» iL 17i> 

. . . . , on the contempt thrown upon it by tbe sotdid, iL ^IS 

Poets, remarkalMe Ibr ihrir sfaaplicity and honetty, ii. 91 1 

. . . . , fi rst rate, none of them edoCTted at our most c el c bia te d »cfaool^ii.6T 

. . . . , Christian, obsenratioafl on some of tbe later ones, iL 146 

. . . . , generally voluptuous in the extreme, ii. 219 

Polybius, imtance of biMorieal partiality recorded by him, u 59 

Pix>r, their peculiar imprudence in briocing updtmoes to teaming^iL 64 

Pope, stigmatized by Swift with the epithet of papcr^avii^, L 180 

. . . . , strongly attached to money, n. SI I 

. . . . , remaru on his poetry, i.50 

universal prayer and Messiah, ft. 139 

Translation or Homer, i. 50 

him as a delineator of character, iL 181 

. . . . , examination of his claim to the character of a real poet, lU 185 
Pupulaiily, contempt for, expressed by profound auth(»s, ii. 90 

, permanent and temporal, difference between tbem, ii. 97j 

Powel, Dr. extract from his works, i. 164 

Prayers, on lon^ ones, i. 1 14 

. . . . , rules for the language of them, L 116 

Preferment} on seeking it wiroont fint laboring to deserve % li. 959 

Hunter, delineated under the dnracter of Dr. Dean, ii. 862^ 263 

Prints, impropriety of introducing some of them in religious poblicatiMUy' 

I. 199 
Prior, raised to public employment by his literary merit, L 44 
Prizes, literary, remarks on then: effect, ii. 59 

• • . . I . . . . (Suggestions for an improvement of their mode of adiudia^ 

tion, ii.54 
Profesiton of letters, iti tendency to promote interest, i. 40 

) miliury, necessary qualificatioas for it, ii. 84 

••• (extract from Menander respecting ii^ ii. 81 

t its inOuence on character, i. 140 

) medical, its influence on character, L 158 

military, its influence on character, L 161 

of theuw) iuinttuence on ttiemanaer% L iSf 

Prolu/;ucs, remarks on them, iL 116 

• •• JO cheir infant tute in Uxe dsi^ of Shaksiieare^ ii. 117 
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Prudentiu^ observations on his writings, with extracts fr<Bn the Hymenns. 
Epiphanizp, ii. 143 

Publication, observation on its motives, ii. 161 

Puffing, its definition, i. 183 

Puffer, his character, i. 184 

Phlebotomy, moral, ludicroos account of its beneficial consequences, ii. 71 

Puritans, ridiculous titles prefixed to some of their works of popular the- 
ology, i. 31 

Pythagoras, his expedient with respect to some riotous young men, i. 132 

QUINTILI AN,hispiecept in rhetoric applicable to nfie,profes8ion,&o. i. 110 
Quotations, their use and abuse, i. 46, 47. 

frequently misapplied by sceptical writers, i. 49 

, when used with judgment, may be constdfeted omamentaly 

i. 48 
duoten, observations on them, and hints, ii, 100 
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A LEIGH, sir Walter, a scholar as well atascddier, ii. 84 
Readers divided into three classes, i. 37 

-.f^^^^l ^|deKribed.i.37 



, miscellaneous, i 

Readings, public, considered as an amusement, ii« 48 
Reading, summer, its futility, i. 1 17 

, letter on that subject, i. 117, 118, ftc. 

Recitations, common as an amusement among the ancients, ii. 48 
Religion, dangerof eonfounding it with superstition, i. 279, tec 

, on carelessness respecting it, ii. 153 

, necessity of being awakened to a sense of it, i i. 284 

, not founded either in weakness, priestcraft, or superstition, ii. 281 

, foUy of neglecting it thro* fear of t>einesuspected of hypocrisy, ii. 287 

• , founded on reason, and the natural reelmgs of the buoun mind, 

ii. 289 

, impropriety of attributing it to the prejudices of education, ii. 291 

,honor of men of the world as its substitute, ii. 282 

Republic, literary, hints for preserving its dignity, iL 224 

, injiired by venality, ii. 225 

, members of it divided into two classes, ilrid 

, its dignity impaired, ii. 226 

Retirement of tradesmen to assume the occupations of rural life, itsincoore- 

niences, i. 88. 
Rhetoric, artificial, rendered less necessary than formerly by printing, ii. 220 
Ringelbergius, his advice to students, ii, 79 

SACRIFICES, human, prevalent in the South Sea Islands, ii. 916 
, amongst the .Egyptians, Phieniciaaf, 

and Canaanites, ibid 
Sacrifices of animals began with Abel, ii. 217 

foUowed by Noah, ii. ibid 

almest an universal ide». ii. ibid 

Salmasius, his controversy with Milton, ii. 232 

, account of his life and writing-, ii. ^36 

, parallel between him and Grotius, ii. 239 

Sammartbanus, account of, and extract firom his Paedotrophia, i. 194 

, his character and writings, i. 195 

Satires, poetical, their personally, i. 50 

Scaliger, his o)Mnion of genius, ii. 210 

SclKMlmaster, his employment compared to the punishment of Sisyphus awl 

the Danaides, i. 271 

., inconvenienoei attending it^ i. 272 

Schools, public, observations on the manners prevalent «t, ii. 112 
Scioppius refused to learn the fint principles ot grammar «t idiool, ii. 01 
Scripturesj how to be read| and what parti of ibem bett calculated fot 

youth, ii. 198) &c. 
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Sicn|Mw«puaigeitfoitaiddiiifthe loveoftbe woikltob«iUHienlood ia^a 

quaiiljea sense, iL 269 
Sea ton, his prizes for the encourafeiaent of ncred poetry, ii. 130 
Seeker, archbishop, his literary diaracter. ii. 119 

, extract trom one of his letten, ii. 1W 

, account of Mm, by Dr. John Barton, iL 123 ' 

Seklen, his Table Talk reconmeMird aa a podiet companion, L 104 
Self-romnlacency, ttie most efTectual means of promotmg it, i.lMO 
Seneca, im Ensiles, moral miacellanieSf i. 39 
Sensibility, anected, its inconsistency, ii. 76 
Sermons, «■ adapting them to GOi^p««ati«m^ ii. 166 

, on a dull style in them, ii. UM, Sic 

Smullct, his character as a moral painter, ii. 181 

Society for relief a# persons confined for email debts, ii. 4. 

, drowned persons, ibid 

Socrates did not commit his philosMpby to wxitiftfh i« ^ 

, his Ethics recommended to students in divinity, i. 95 

, his doctrine recorded by Xtnophun, ii. 2!28 

Somers owed his elevation to his )jen, i. 44 
Song, what its effects ought to be, i. 55 

Songs, observations on modern ones sun^ at places of public amusemeiU,i. !Q 
• . . ■, the most popular among the aucienu written by tbc best poetk of an- 
tiquity, 1. 56 
. . . ., written by some of our best English daisies, i 57 
Sorbiere, bis materials for the Ecdrsiosttcai History ot England, i. 58 
Sparkes, an improper engraving in his book, eiuidtd, Feasts aod Fast% i. SSll 
S|)eakin£. art of. bow abused, Ii. 833 
Sutius, first Latin poet that used tbc title of Sylva, i. S7 
St. Austin, quotation from, relative to setf-dccepiion, i. 207 
Steeie. indebted for bis advancement to his pen, i. 44 
Sternhold, extract firom his translation of the 18th Psalm, ii. 148 
Sriic, on a dull one, ii. 946 

. . . ., artic, compared to the dress of tlie quakers, iL 123 
. . . ., lapidary, observations respecting it, iL 190 
Stroma teus, or tlie carpet, used as a title anKmgthe andents, L 31 
Students, their advantages, i. 90 
Subscription, publishing by, a species of beggary, L 42 
Summer Reading, iu futility, i 1 17 
Sunday Scliools, their beneficial effects, L 214 

, first instituted by Mr. Kaikes of Gloucester, i. 215 

Lecture, copy of an introductory one used at school, ii. 197 

Superstition prevalent amongst the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, 

ii. 2J6 
Sylva, its origin and frequent use as a title by the ancients, i. 27 
, causes for this appellation assigned by duiniilian, i. 28 

^ T^ABLES, chronological,' the best mode of ascertaining historical facts, i. 60 
JL Taciturnity, highly commended by the ancients, ii. 163 

, various causes of it, ii. 164 

Talkativeness, under what restrictions preferable to taciturnity, ii. 166 

Taylor, bishop, extract from his Ductor Dubiuntium, i. 197 

Tears, remarks on them, ii. 87 

Temperance, its advantages, ii. 73 

Tennis ought to be encouraged as an amusement, i. 166 

Terence the model of sentimental comedy, ii. 189 

censured by Julius Caesar for his want of wit and humor, Und 

Theatre, hints for erecting one for public readings, ii. 50 

Theology, on the concerns which every man has m it, iL 156 

Theuphrastus, remarks on his writings, ii. 178, 179 

, an excellent edition of his works by Casaubon ,ii. 180 

, his character of avarice, i. 178 

Timber, reasons assigned by Ben ](4)nson for so entitling his book, L 27 

'Xissotf observations on his book on the diseases incident to literary pnrfies^ 
sions, ii, 80 
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Title pages, difficulty of fabricating them, i. 25 

, afTectation in, censured by Aulas Gellius, i. 26 

, inviting, ridiculed by PHny, i. 32 

., only proper rule for the regulation of them, i. 32 

, how borrowed and embellished by the moderns, i. 27 

, pompous ones, their effects in works intended for the illiterate^ 

i. 31 
Tradesmen, remarks on some, ii. 29 

Travelling gratifies the passion for novelty and vicissitude, ii. 176 
Trees, observatiom^on a taste for them, ii. 98 
Trinity, impropriety of representing it by engravings, i. 201 
Turnebus, singular instance of his intense application, ii. 79 
UNIVERSITY education, some e£fects of it, 1. 248 

VALERIUS Maximus, recommended by Grotius for leisure intervals, i. 104 
Varro, observations on one of his books respecting characters, ii. 178 
Vegetation, remarks on a taste for its beauties, ii. 97 
Viofa, remarks on his life and writings, ii. 147 
Voluptuary, his character, ii. 270 

WATTS, Dr. uncouth names introduced by him to exemplify charac- 
ters, ii. 9 

on Dr. Johnson's judgment of him as a poet, ii. 138 

Werter, bad tendency of that novel, i. 79 

Wharton, lord, boasted that he rhymed the king out of the kingdom by 

lillabuUero, i. 54 
Whiners proper subjects of ridicule, i. 79 
Wilson, bishop, observations on his character, ii. 158 

on his writings, ii. 159 

Wit, on the danger of being misled hy it on rehgious subjects, i. 284, 285, Set, 
. . ., common-place, remarks upon it, i. 63 

, different modes of exhibiting it, i. 65 

Woman, definition of, by a Grecian writer, i. 70l 

World, men of, some of their advantages over scholars and philosophers, 

i. 185 
World, observations upon it in a religious view, ii. 267 

, on an excessive attachment to it, ii. 268 

, man of, his diaracter, ii. 277 

, some of his advantages over scholars, ii. 170 

Writers, remarks on their real or pretended motives, i. 74 

, characteristical, derived their works from Homer, ii. 178 

, comic, their morals generally corrupted |by their profligacy, ii. 190 

/ what would entitle them to universal approbation, ibid 

, of sermons, comparison between ancient and modem, i. 177 

Writings, systematical, contribute to the prevalence of dimness of style 

XENOPHON^ the scholar of Socrates, and one of the preservers of bis 
writings, i. 92 

1 . ., character of his Memorabilia, ibid 

, his success in the art of composition, i. 92 

. ., , his Memorabilia improperly compared to Evangelical Morality, 

, his Anabasis the model of Caesar's Commentaries, i. 228 

, recorded the doctrines of Socrates relative to oeconomy, ii« 228 

Xerxes, anecdote of him recorded by Herodotus, ii. 97 

YOUNG, his sublimity and originality on sacred subjects, ii. 139 
Young men, advice to them respecting tiieir choice of authors, ii. 185 
Youtfi, irregularities of, generaDy occasioned by excess, ii. 72 
(ill usage to which their uutructon are often expoied, i. 270 
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